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THE 


EDITOR'« PREFACE. 


Tur Manuſcript of this Book was found 
amongſt many others, in the library of a 
man celebrated for his learning, and who | 
was curious in collecting works of this kind. 


We find the following particulars reſpecting 
it, in a note, affixed to the copy from Which 
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it was printed: 


« This Work is attributed to the deceaſed 
M. Mirabaud, who was one of the forty 


Members of, and perpetual Secretary to, 


the French Academy, by perſons inti- 


mately connected with him, and lis friend, 


M. de Matha, which friendſhip death alone 
could ſeparate, who give the following 
particulars. of the Author of theſe writ- 
ings.” 5 | 


0 Independent of the works, known and 


avowed, and which have juſtly obtained 
: =O NI. Mirabaud 
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M. Mirabaud a moſt ſplendid reputation, 

he compoſed (ſay they) many others in his 
youth, on quitting the congregation of the | 
Prieſts of the Oratory, among whom he 
« paſſed ſeveral years. 

c Theſe very bold writings were never in- 
cc tended for publication, at leaſt during the 
4 Author” s life, and when he was appoint- 
„ ed Tutor to the Princeſſes of the Houſe 
of Orleans, he took the reſolution of de- 
e ftroying the greater part of thoſe manu- 
« ſcripts, that might be ſuppoſed capable of 
« bringing him into trouble. But the inf- 
delity of ſome friends, to whom he had 
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« confided his works, rendered his precau- — 
© tion uſeleſs, and they preterved, at leaſt, =. 
« the greater part. Some of them were 
« very imprudently publiſhed, during the 

&« fiſe-time, and without the knowledge, | 
cc of our philotopher : of this number, is 

« the ORIGIN AND AnTiQuiTY OF THE 
« Wok Lb, in three parts, which appeared 
« in 1751. We find lome other pieces attri- 
cc buted to the fame author, in a little work, 
« printed privately, and in a very incorrect 
e manner, in 1743, under the title of NEW 
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ce to the purſuit of them. 


« This was the time when he compoſed 
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© among his moſt intimate friends, he 
called his TESTAUENT. In fact, M. Mi- 
© rabaud appears to have thoroughly be- 
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LIBERTIES OF THOUGHT. Be it as it 


may, M. Mirabaud having become more 


independent, returned to his philoſophical 
ſtudies, and indeed gave himſelf up — 


Tak SysTEM or NaTURE; a work on 
which, until his death, he unceaſingly be- 


ſtowed his whole attention, and which, 


lieved in the principles of this Work; at 
once the boldeſt and moſt extraordinary 
the human mind has had the courage to 
produce; and there is every reaſon to be- 


lieve, from the profound knowledge diſ- 


played throughout the whole, that the au- 


thor availed himſelf of the information of 
*© his friends, and alſo, that many of the 


notes were added after the work was 


{ finiſhed. 


The titles of the works not publiſhed, 


and attributed to the fame author, are, 
. The Life of Fc 2 Cbriſt. 2. Impartial 

« Actin on the Goſpel. 3. The Mcrality of 
% Nature. 
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Mature. 4. An abridged H ftory of the Prieft- 
hood, ancient and modern. 5. The Opinions 
** of the Ancients concerning the Jews*. This 
laſt may be found printed, but ſadly disfi- 
gured, in a work publiſhed, 1740, at Am-. 
Ns ſterdam, by J. F. Bernard, in two ſmall 
* volumes twelves, under the title of Ni ＋ 
* cellaneous Di iſertations. 
„Whatever were the ſentiments of M. 
ec Mirabaud, all thoſe who knew him, bear 
© the moſt brilliant teſtimony to his inte- 
* grity, candour, and the ſoundneſs of his un- 
hy derſtanding ; in a word, to his ſocial vir- 
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ee tyes, and the innocence of his manners. 


* He died at Paris, the 24th of 1 1760, 
* in the eighty- fiſth year of his age.” 


* The Opinions of the Ancients concerning the Jews, 
and the Impartial Reflections on the Goſpel, were print. 
ed in 1769, 


PREFACE, by the AUTHOR. 


Max is unhappy only becauſe he is igna- 
rant of nature. His mind is fo infected Y 
Prejudice, that he appears condemned 
continual error. He is fo attacked to 0 | 
blind opinions which he imbibes in his infan- 
cy, that it is not without the utmoſt diffi- 
culty he can be diveſted of them. A dan- 
gerous leaven mixes with all his know- _ 
| ledge, and renders it neceſſarily falſe, obſcure, 
and wavering. He ſeeks to render himſelf 
_unhappy, by wiſhing to range out of his 
ſphere, and to carry his reſearches beyond 
the viſible world, notwithſtanding continua! 
and reiterated obſtacles are uſeleſsly wain- 
ing him of the folly of his enterpiize. He 
would be a Metaphyſician, before he is an ex- 
perimental Philoſopher, He quits realities to 
meditate on chimeras. He neglects experi- 
ence to feed on hypotheſis and conjecture. He 


darcs not cultivate his reaſon, becauſe early. in 
B life 
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life he has been taught to conſider it Simtsl | 
He pretends to know bis fate in the imagi- 
nary regions of another life, before he conſi- 
ders the means of rendering himſelf happy in 
the world in which he at preſent reſides. In 
ſhort, man diſdains the ſtudy of Nature, to 
purſue phantoms that reſemble an ignis fa- 
tuus, which at once terrifies and dazzles the 
| benighted traveller, and which induce him 
to quit the ſimple road of truth, without pur- 
ſuing which, he can never arrive at happi- 
neſs. 5 
It becomes, then, of the utmoſt. import- 
ance, to find out the means by which we may 
deſtroy theſe deluſions, that can ſerve only to 
miſlead us. It is time, then, to draw reme- 
dies from nature, againſt the evils and miſ- 
Ry which enthuſiaſm has brought upon 
| Reaſon, guided by experience, muſt at- 
ck” in their ſtrong holds, thoſe prejudices 
to which the human race has ſo long been 
the victim. It is time that this reaſon, ſo un- 
juſtly degraded, ſhould quit that cowardice 
which has rendered it acceſſary to falſehood and 
delirium, Truth is invariable --it is neceſſary 
to man-—it can never harm Him—-his neceſ- 
3 ſities 
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ſities make him feel it ſooner or later---we 


muſt then diſcover it to mortals---we muſt 
ſhow them its charms, that we may diſguſt 


them with that diſgraceful worſhip, which 


leads them into error, and which has too often 
uſurped their hommage under the maſk of 
Truth. Its luſtre can wound none, except thoſe 


enemies to the human race, whole power has 


ſubſiſted only by the darkneſs and ignorance 
in which they have 8 w here involved the 
mind of man. 

It is not to theſe perverſe beings that 
Truth ſpeaks. Her voice can only be heard 


by thoſe honeſt hearts accuſtomed to reflec- 


tion, who have ſenſibility enough to lament 


the number leſs calamities that the political and 
relig ious tyranny has brought upon the earth, 
who are ſufficiently enlightened to vic w with 
horror the immenſe chain of misfortunes with 
which error has in all times overwhelmed 
mankind. It is to error that mut be att!1- 


buted thoſe inſupportable chains which ty- 
rants and prieſts have forged for all nations. 
It 1s to error that N be attributed that 
5 ſlavery vinch the people of almoſt every 


Sountry have fallen into; for nature deſigned 
32 tlat 
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xii PREFACE, BY THE AUTHOR . 
that they ſhould purſue their happineſs by 
the moſt perfect freedom. It is to error that 
ere, c.] es muſt be attributed thoſe religious terrors that 


eee , 1 lenke have every where petrified man with fear, 
/ 7c 14"40r made him deſtroy himſelf for chimeras. 


nes by It i is to error that muſt be attributed thoſe in- 
2 en veterate hatreds, thoſe barbarous perſecutions, 
2 5 ” 2 thoſe continual maſſacres, and thoſe dreadful 
3 tragedies of which the earth has too often 
7 been made the theatre, under pretence of 
VF 76: "ſerving the intereſts of heaven.” In ſhort, it 
e 2 | 0 is to error, conſecrated by religion, that muſt 


be attributed that i 1znorance and uncertainty in 
which man ever finds himſelf with regard to 
his moſt evident duties, his cleareſt rights, 
and the moſt demonſtrable truths. Man is, 
in almoſt every climate, a poor degraded 
captive, deſtitute of grandeur of ſoul, of rea- 
ſon, or of virtue, whom his inhuman gaol- 
ers have never permitted to ſee the light of 
day. 
| Let us, then, endeavour to diſpel thoſe 
clouds of ignorance which prevent man from 
__ marching with 2 firm and ſteady pace through 
„ the path of life. Let us inſpire him with cou- 
) ĩ Age, and wich reſpect for has Is FOR, to the end 
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PREFACE, BY THE AUTHOR. | xiii 
that he may learn to know himſelf, that he may 
learn to know his legitimate rights; that he may 
learn to conſult his experience, and not an ima- 
gination led aſtray by authority; that he may 
renounce the prejudices of his infancy ; that 
he may found his morals upon his nature, his 
wants, and the real advantages of which ſociety 
procures him; that he may dare to love him 
ſelf; that he may learn to purſue his true hap- 
pineſs, by promoting that of others; in ſhort, 
that he may become a rational and a vir 
tuous being; that he may become happy; | 
and that he may no longer occupy himſelf 
with reveries, either dangerous or uſeleſs: 
and if he muſt have his chimeras, that he 
may at leaſt permit others to form their's 
after their own faſhion; that he may per- 
ſuade himſelf, that it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the inhabitants of this world, to be 
JUST, KIND, and PEACEABLE; and that no- 
thing is more immaterial, than their manner of 
thinking on objects not acceſſible to reaſon. * e 708 
The fole object of this work, is to bring i 
Man back to Nature, to render his reaſon - 
dear to him, to make him adore virtue, ang 
to diſpel thoſe miſts of prejudice which hideP' 
from, 
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from him the only road that can really con- 


duct him to the felicity he deſires. Theſe 


are the real views of the Author; ſatisfied 
with the fincericy of his intention, he pre- 
ſents to the reader nothing but thoſe ideas 
which a long and ſerious reflection has con- 

vinced him to be abſolutely neceſſaty to the 

repoſe and happineſs of Man, and favour- _ 
able to the progreſs of the human under- 


ſtanding. He invites the reader to an exami- 


nation of his principles; and, far from hav- 
ing a will to wound the ſacred ties of mo- 
| Pe ne maintains he ſhall ſtrengthen 
them, and place vixrug on thoſe altars 


from which ſhe has hitherto been driven, by 


b enthuſiaſm, and religious terror, 
for the introduction of the moſt dan. Zerous 
phanton:s | 


Rea by” to defend into the grave, which 


old age has rendered probakle for ſome time 


palt, the Author proteſts, in the moſt ſo- 


lemn manner, to have had no other object 


1 


in his LOO than to Promote 1 the good of 


to nclic the het of thoſe very few 
parti. us ut I RUTH, and vi irtuous minds, who 


ſincerely 
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ſincerely ſearch after it. He writes not to 
| thoſe who are deaf to the voice of reaſon, 
who judge of things only by their vile inte- 
reſts and fatal prejudices. His cold re- 
mains will fear neither their clamours nor 
their reſentments, ſo terrible to thoſe, who, 
while living, dare announce to them the 
TRUTH. EY 5 
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PART THE FIRST. 


OF NATURE AND HER LAWS—OF MAN— 
OF THE SOUL AND ITS FACULTIES—OF 
THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORT ALITY—OF 4 
Apr! NESS. | 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


OF NATURE. 


Max always deceives himſelf when he aban- 
dons experience, to follow imaginary ſyſtems. | 
Man is the work of nature---he exiſts in na- 
ture---he is ſubmitted to her laws---he cannot 
deliver himſelf irom them---he cannot ſtep 
beyond them, even in thought---It is in vain 
that his his mind would ſpring forward beyond 
the bounds of the viſible world. —he is al- 
vol . 3 ways 


18 THE SYSTEM | 
ways neceſſitated to return. For a being 
formed by nature, and circumſcribed by her, 
there exiſts nothing beyond the great whole 
of which he forms a part, and of which he 
experiences the influence. The beings whom 
he ſuppoſes to be above nature, or diſtin- 
ouiſhed from her, are always chimeras, of 
which it is impoſſible he ſhould ever form any 
Juſt 1dea either of the place they occupy, or 
ol their manner of acting. There is not, there 
can be nothing, out of that nature which in- 
cludes all beings. ; 
Let man ceaſe, then, to ſearch out of the 
world he inhabits, for beings who can pro- 
cure him a happineſs that nature denies him: 
let him ſtudy this nature -let him learn her 
laws---let him contemplate her energies, and 
the immutable rules by which ſhe acts let 
him apply theſe diſcoveries to his own feli- 
city, and let him ſubmit in ſilence to her 
law s, which nothing can alter---let him con- 
tent to be ignorant of cauſes hid from him 
under the moſt impenetrable vell---let him 
iubmic without murmuring to the decrees 
of an univertal neceſſity, which can never 
be brought within his comprehenſion nor ever 
2 emancipate 
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emancipate him from thoſe rules bis eſſence | 
has impoſed upon him. 


The diſtinction that has ſo 1 been mache py 


| betwixt the phyficel and moral man is evidently . 
an abuſe. Man is a being purcly phyſical ; 
the moral man is only this phyſical being, 
conſidered under a certain point of view; 
that is to ſay, relatively to ſome cf his modes 
of action, owing to his particular organiza- 
tion. But is not this organization the work 
of nature? The motion or 1mpulle to ac- 
Fon, of which he is ſuſceptible, is it not Phy- ; 
ſical ? his viſible actions as well as the in- 
viſible motions interiorly excited, ariſing from 
his will, or his thoughts, are equally the natu- 


ral effe&s, and neceſſary conſequences, of his 


peculiar mechaniſm, and the impulle he re- 
ceives from thoſe beings by whom he is ſur- 
rounded. All that the human mind has ſuc- 
ceſſively invented, to change or perfect his 
being, and to render himſelf happier, was 


never more than the neceſſary conſequence 


of the peculiar eſſence of man, and that of 
the beings who acted on him. All our in- 


ſtitutions, all our reflections, all our know- 


ledge have nothing more for their object than 


"$3 | | to 
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to procure us that happineſs towards which 
our peculiar nature has a tendency to impel 


us inceſſantly. All that we do or think, all 
all that we are, or that we ſhall be, 1s nothing 285 
more than the conſequence of what univerſal | 
nature has made us. All our ideas, our wills, 
our actions, are the neceſſary effects of thoſe 
qualities and of the eſſence which nature has 
infuſed in us, and of thoſe circumſtances 
through which ſhe has obliged us to paſs, and 


by which ſhe regulates us. In ſhort, ART 15 


only nature acting With the tools the has 
= made. | 
Nature ſends man l and deſtitute of 
ſuccours into this world, which is to be his 


abode; he quickly | learns to cover his na- 


| kednefs with the ſkins of wild beaſts: by de- 
grees, we ſee him eſtabliſh manufactories of 


ſilk and of gold. To a being elevated above 
our globe, and who, from the height of the 


atmoſphere, thould contemplate the human 


ſpecics in all its progreſs and changes, man 


would not ſcem leſs ſubjected to the laws of 
nature when he is naked in the foreſt bpain- 


fully ſecking his nutriment, than wha he 18 


riche q 


living in civilized lociety ; ; that is to ſay, en- 
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riched with greater experience, and plunged 
in luxury, where he every day invents a thou- 
ſand new wants, and diſcovers a thouſand 


means of ſatisfying them. All the ſteps we 
take to regulate our exiſtence, can only be 
regarded as A long ſucceſſion of cauſes and 


effects, which are no more than the develope- 
ment of the firſt impulſe given us by nature. 


The ſame animal, by virtue of his organiza- 


tion, paſſes ſucceſſively from the moſt {imple 


to the moſt complicated wants, but it is ne- 


vertheleſs the conſequence of its nature. It 
is thus that the butterfly, whoſe beauty we 


fo much admire, commences by being an in- 


animate egg, out of which heat produces a 


a worm; this becomes a chryſalis, and then 


changes into that winged inſect which we fee 


decorated with the moſt brilliant colours: 
arrived at this form, he reproduces, and pro- 
pagates; at laſt, deſpoiled of his ornaments, he 
he is obliged to diſappear, having fulfilled 
the taſk impoſed upon him by nature, or having 


deſcribed the circle of mutation, which ſhe 


has marked out for the beings of his ſpecies. 
We tee ſimilar progreſs and changes in all 


vegetables. It! 15 by a lucceſſion of com- 


binations | 
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binations which nature has i interwoven in the 

original energies given to the aloe, that this 

plant is inſenſibly regulated and enlarged, and 

| produces at the end of a great number 

of 2 thoſe flowers which announce 20-- 
death, 
MB the ſame with man, who in all his 
motions, and all the changes he experiences, 
never acts, but after the laws peculiar to his 
organization, and to the matter of whick na- 
ture has compoled him. The phyſical man is 
him who acts by the impulſe of cauſes which 


codur ſenſes make us underſtand. The moral 
man is him who acts by phyſical cauſes with 
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which our prejudices prevent us from being 

acquainted. The wild man is a child acti. 
tute of experience, and incapable of purſuing 
bis happineſs. The civilized man is him 
whom experience and ſocial life have ena- 
bled to draw from nature the means of his 
own happineſs. The enlightened man is 
man in his maturity, or ix his perfectionx. 


* CicE xo ſays, eff autum virlus nil aliud quam in /e 
benſccla & ad Femmes terdiucta 1a: ra. DE LEOIEBVs, 
Chap. i. 
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OF NATURE. 5 


The happy man is him who knows how to 
enjoy the benefits of nature. The unhappy 


man is him who finds himſelf e 
to profit by her bounty, _ 


It is, then, to natural philoſophy, and to ex- 


perience that man ought always to recur in 


his reſearches: theſe are what he ought to 


conſult in his religion, in his morals, in his le- 
giſlation, in his political government, in the 
arts and ſciences, in his pleaſures, and in 
his misfortunes. Experience enables us to 
know, that nature acts by ſimple, uniform, 
and invariable laws. It is by our ſenſes we 
are bound to univerſal nature: it is by our 
ſenſes that we can experience and diſcover 
her ſecrets: whenever we quit experience, 
we fall into a gulph, and our imagination 5 


leads us aſtray. 


All the errors of men are phyſical errors ; 
they never deceive themſelves, but when 
they neglect to return to nature, to conſult 
her rules, and to call experience to their | 
aid. It is for want of experience that they 
form ſuch imperfe& ideas of matter, of its 


properties, of its combinations, of its force, 


of 1 its manner of action, or of the energy 
which 
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which reſults from i its eſſence ; of courſe the 


Whole univerſe becomes to them but a ſcene 


of illufions. - They are ignorant of nature--- 


they have miſtaken her laws---they have not 


ſeen the neceſſary routine that ſhe has mark- 


cd out for all that ſhe contains. What did 
I fay? they have miſtaken themſelves ; all 
their ſyſtems, all their conjectures, all their 
reaſonings, from which experience has been 
| baniſhed, are but a long OY of errors and 


| abſurdities. 


All error is prejudicial to man; ; it is s by 5 


deceiving himſelf, that the human race 


has become miſerable. For want of under- 


ſtanding nature, men have formed gods, 


who have become the ſole object of their 
hopes and their fears. Men have not felt 
that nature, equally deſtitute of goodneſs as of 


malice, follows only neceſſary and immutable 


| laws—in producing and deſtroying beings 


Ein making thoſe ſometimes ſuffer whom 
ſhe has endued with ſenſibility-—in diſtri- 


buting to them good and evil, and in ſubject- 


ing them to inceſſant change : they have not 
ſeen that it was not in nature herſelf, and in her 
natural abundance, that man ought to ſeek 
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his wants, for tene es againſt his pains, and 


for the means of rendering himſelf happy, 


they have expected theſe things from ſome 
imaginary beings, whom they have ſuppoſed 
tobe the authors of their pleaſures and their 
misfortunes, from whence we may ſee, that 
it is to their ignorance of nature, that muſt 
be attributed thoſe unknown powers under 
which the human race have fo long trem- 
| bled, and that ſuperſtitious worſhip that has 
been the ſource of all their miſery. 
It is for want of knowing his peculiar 
nature, his proper tendency, his wants, and 
his rights, that man has fallen in ſociety, 


from LIBERTY into SLAVERY. He had for- 


gotten, or believed himſelf obliged, to ſmo- 

ther the deſires of his heart, and to ſacrifice 
his well-being to the caprice of his chiets ; 
he was ignorant of the end of - aſſociation, 
and of government; he ſubmitted himſelt 
without reſerve to men hke himſelf, whom 

his prejudices made him regard as beings of 


a ſuperior order, as gods upon earth; theſe, 
to enſlave him, profited of his ignorance, 


corrupted him, rendered him vicious and mi- 
lerable. It is thus, for having been ignorant 
, ECOL: „ 
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of! Its peculiar nature, that the human race 
has fallen into ſervitude, and has been 
wickedly governed. 


It is for having miſtaken himſelf, nd for 
having been ignorant of the neceſſary affi- 
nity that ſubſiſted between him and the be- 
ings of his own ſpecies, that man has miſ- 


taken his duty to others—he did not judge 


rightly what was neceſlary to his felicity—-he 
did not ſee what he owed to himſelf; thoſe 


_ exceſſes he ought to avoid, to render him ſo- 
lidly happy; the paſſions he ought to reſiſt, 


or follow for his comfort and advantage; in 
ſhort, he did not know his true intereſt. 
Hence all his irregularities, his intempe- 


rance, his ſhameful voluptuouſneſs, and all 
thoſe vices to which he gave himſelf up at the 


expence of his preſervation, and his dura- 
ble felicity. It is therefore the ignorance of 


human nature, that has prevented man from 


enlightening his morals. Beſide the de- 


5 praved governments to which he was ſub- 
mitted, always prevented him from prac- 
tiſing them, even when he knew them. 


It is alſo for want of having ſtudied na- 


ture and her laws, for want of having ſought 
OY to 


to diſcover her reſources and her properties, 
that man has remained ſo long in ignorance, | 

or that he has taken ſuch ſlow and irreſolute 
ſteps to ameliorate his condition. His flug- 

_ giſhneſs finds its account by letting him be 
guided by precedent, routine, or authority, 
rather than by experience, which demands 

activity, and by his reaſon, which exacts 

reflection. Hence that averſion that men 

; | ſhew for every thing that makes them ſwerve 
A from thoſe rules to which they have been ac- 
1 cuſtomed. Hence their ſtupid and ſcrupu- 
1 1ous reſpect for antiquity, and for the moſt 
E fooliſh inſtitutions of their fathers. Hence 
I thole fears that ſeize them, when the moſt ad- 
YZ vantageous changes are propoſed to them, or 


4 the moſt probable attempts. This is the rea- 
1 ſon why we ſee nations lingering in the moſt 
7 | ſhameful lethargy, groaning under thoſe 
0 abuſes that have been tranſmitted from cen- 
| 3 tury to century, trembling at the very idea 
3 of what alone can remedy their misfortunes. 
3 It is by this want of energy, and for want 
i af conſulting experience, that medecine, 
| 1 natural philoſophy, agriculture, and, in ſhort, 

3 all the uſeful ſciences, have made ſuch little 
4 e progreſs, 
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progreſs, and dave remained ſo long under 


the ſhackles of authority. Thoſe who pro- 


feſs theſe ſciences preferring rather to fol- 


low the beaten tracts, than to trace out new 


ones ; they prefer the ravings of their 
imagination, and their gratuitous conjec- 


tures, to that laborious experience, which : 
alone is capable of extracting. from ne 


her ſecrets. 
In ſhort, men, wn from loth, or from 
fear, having renounced the evidence of their 


_ ſenſes, have only been guided in their ac- 


tions and enterprifes, by imagination, en- 


thuſiaſm, habit, prejudice, and, above all, by 


authority, which well knew how to profit 


from their ignorance, and to deceive them. 
Imaginary ſyſtems ſupplied the place of ex- 
perience, reflection, and reaſon. Souls pe- 


trified with terror, and inebriated with the 
marvellous, or benumbed with floth, and 


guided by credulity, which produces inex- 


perience, created ridiculous opinions, or 


elſe adopted, without examination, all thoſe 
chimeras with which they wiſhed to gorge 


themſelves, 


hey 
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It is, therefore, for having forgotten na- 


ture, and her ways—for having diſdained ex- 


perience for having neglected reaſon for 


having deſired the marvellous and ſuperna- 
tural; in ſhort, for having TREMBLED, that 
the human race has fo hong continued. in a 

ſtate of infancy, out of which there is fo 


much trouble in conducting them. They 


have had only the molt childith hypotheſis, 


of which they have never dared to examine 


the principles and the proofs; they have 
been accuſtomed to hold them ſacred, as the 


moſt perfect truths, of which they were not 


permitted to doubt, even for an inſtant. The 


ignorance of man has rendered him credu- 


lous; his curioſity made him ſwallow, in 


large draughts, the marvellous; time con- 


firmed him in his opinions, and he paſſed 


his conjectures, from race to race, for realities. 


A tyrannical force maintained him in bis 
notions, now become fo neceſſary for en- 


ſlaving ſociety. At length the whole ſcience 


of man, of ever; kind, was but an heap of 


falſehoods, darkneis, and contradictions, 


interſperſed, here and there, with the faint 


glimmerings of truth, furniſhed by nature, 


of 
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-of which they can never totally diveſt them 
ſelves, becauſe their neceſſities always bring 
them back to her. 2 
Let us then raiſe ourſelves above theſe 
clouds of prejudice. Let us leave this hea- 
vy atmoſphere that envelopes us, to con- 
ſider the opinions of men, and their various 
ſyſtems. Let us diftruſt a diſordered !! imagi- 
nation, and take experience for our guide. 
Let us conſult nature. Let us draw our 
ideas from nature herſelf, of thoſe objects 
that ſhe contains. Let us recur to our ſenſes, 

which we have been made erroneouſly to 

ſuſpect. Let us interrogate that reaſon, 


which has been ſhamefully calumniated and 


difgraced. Let us contemplate attentively 
the viſible world, and let us ſee if it will not 
ſuffice, and enable us to judge of the un- 
known territory of the intellectual world; 


perhaps we ſhall find there has been no rea- 
fon for diſtinguiſhing them, and that it was 


without motive, that two em pires have been 
ſeparated, w hich are equally the inheritance 
of nature. 


The univerſe, that vaſt aſſembla ge of all 


that exiſts, offers every 


— 


where, but matter 
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and motion. The whole, preſents to us, 


but an immenſe and uninterrupted ſucceſd 


| fion of cauſes and effects. Some of theſe 
cauſes are known to us, becauſe they ſtrike 
immediately on our ſenſes ; others are un 


known to us, becauſe they act upon us, by 


effects frequently very remote from their 
firſt cauſe. 


A great variety of matter combined in 
an infinity of forms, receive and communt- 
cate inceſſantly, various motion. The diffe- 


rent properties of this matter---its different 
combinations---its various methods of action, 


which is the neceſſary conſequence, conftt- 
tute for us, the gfence of beings; and it is 


from theſe diverſified eſſences, that reſult 


the different orders, claſſes, or {ſy ſtems, that 
theſe beings occupy, and of which the ſum 


total kg what we call Naruxe. 


Therefore, nature in its moſt extende 


| fignification, i is the great Whole that reſults 
from the aſſemblage of different matter, of 


its different combination, and of their diffe- 
rent motion, which the univerſe preſents to 
our view. Nature, in a leſs extended ſenſe, 
or conſidered in each being, is the whole 


that 
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32 
that reſults from its eſſence, that i is to ſay, 
of the properties, combinations, motions, or 
different modes of action, by which it is dif- 
tinguiſhed from other beings. It is thus 
that man is, in the whole, the reſult of the 
combination of certain matter, endowed 
with peculiar properties, of which the ar- 


rangement is called organization, and of 


' which the eſſence is to feel, to think, to act, 
and in ſhort, to move after a manner diſtin- 
guiſhed from other beings, with which he 
can be compared. After this compariſon 
man ranks in an order, a ſyſtem, a claſs by 
himſelf, which differs from that of animals, 
in whom we ſee not the properties of which 
he is poſſeſſed. The different ſyſtems of be- 
ings, or if they will their particular natures, 
depends on the general ſyſtem of the grand 
whole of univerſal nature, of which they 
form a part, and to which every thing that 
exiſts is neceſſarily attached. 


N. B. After having deſcribed the proper 
definition that ought to be affixed to the 
word Narugt, I muſt adviſe the reader, 
once for all, that wheneyer, in the courſe 


of 
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of this Work, I make uſe of the expreſſion, 


that nature produces an effect, I have no 
intention of perſonifying that nature, which 


: 1s purely an abſtract being; but I mean that 


the effect, of which I ſpeak, is the neceflary 
reſult of the properties of ſome one of thoſe 
| beings who compoſe the great whole that 
we ſee; therefore, when I ſay that Nature 
demands that man ſhould purſue bis happineſs, it 
1s to prevent circumlocution and tautology ; 


and I underſtand by it, that it is the pro- 


perty of a being that feels, that thinks, that 
wills, that acts, to labour to its own happi- 
neſs. In ſhort, I call that natural, which is 
_ conformable to the eſſence of things, or the 
laws that nature preſcribes to all the be- 
ings that ſhe contains, in the different orders 
that theſe beings occupy, and under the dif- 


ferent circumſtances through which they 


are obliged to paſs. Thus health is natura/ 
to man in a certain ſtate; diſeaſe is natural 
to him under other circumſtances ; death is 


a natural ſtate for a body deprived of ſome 
of thoſe things neceſſary to maintain the ex- 


iſtence of the animal, &c. By eſſence I under- 
ſtand, that which conſtitutes a being, ſuch 
Tm a: = 
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as he i is; the whole of the properties Or qua- | 


 lities, after which he exiſts and acts as he 
does. When they ſay it is the ſence of a fone 


to fall, it is the ſame as if they ſaid, that its 
deſcent is the neceſſary effect of its weight, 
of its denſity, of the coheſion of its N of 
the elements of which its compoſed: 
ſhort, the eſſence of a being, is its particular 
and individual nature. of 11.4” > AY 
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o NATURE. 


charTER THE SECOND. 


or nerven AND ITS ORIGIN, 


11 is an effort by which a body 
changes, or has a tendency to change, its 
: poſition ; that is to ſay, by which it corre- 
ſponds ſucceſſively with different parts of 


6 Ltd 


ſpace, or by which it changes its relative 


diſtance to other bodies. It is motion alone 
that eſtabliſhes the relation between our = 
| ſenſes and exterior or interior beings : it is. | ; 
only by motion that theſe beings are im- | 
preſſed on us—that we know their exitt- 


ee. 32 


ence---that we judge of their properties 
that we diſtinguiſh the one from the other 
that we diſtribute them into different claſſes. 


The beings, ſubſtances, or various bodies, 
of which nature is the aſſemblage, which are 


cauſes, become cauſes in their turn. A 


themſelves effects of certain combinations or 


cauſe is a being which puts another in mo- 


tion, or wbich produces ſome change in it. 


E 2 The 


— 
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The ect is the change produced in one 
body, by the motion of another. 


Each being, by reaſon of its eſſence, or of 
f its peculiar nature, is capable af producing, 


of receiving, and of communicating a va- 
riety of motions: thus ſome beings are pro- 


per to ſtrike our organs, and theſe are capa-- 
ble of receiving the impreſſion, or to under- 
go changes in their prefence. Thoſe which 
cannot act on any of our organs, whether im- 
mediately and by themfelves, or mediately 
by the intervention of other bodies, exiſt 


not for us, ſince they can neither move us, 
nor conſequently furniſh us with ideas, or be 


known to us, or be judged of by us. To 


know an object, is to have felt it; to feel it, 


is to have been moved by it. To ſee, is to 


have been moved by the organs of ſight; to 


hear, is to have been ſtruck by our organs of 
hearing, &c. In ſhort, in whatever manner 


a body acts upon us, we have no other 


knowledge of it, than by the change that it 


produces in us. 


Nature, as we have ſaid, is the aſſem- 
blage of all the beings and motions of which 
We have knowledge, as well as of many 


others \ 


. 
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others, of which we know nothing, becauſe 
they are inacceſſible to our ſenfes. From 
the continual action and re- action of all the 
beings that nature contains, reſult a ſeries 
of cauſes and effects, or motions, guided by 
cConſtant and invariable laws, peculiar to 
each being, neceſſary or inherent to its par- 
ticular nature, which make it always act, or 
move, after a determinate manner. The 
different principles of each of theſe motions 
are unknown to us, becauſe we are igno- 
rant of what originally conſtitutes the eſ- 
ſence of theſe beings, The elements of a 
body eſcape our ſenſes; we know them only 
- in the maſs; we are ignorant of their inti- 
mate combination, the proportion of theſe _ 
combinations, from whence muſt neceſſarily 
reſult their mode of action, their motion, or 
their very different effects. 
Our ſenſes make us acquainted, in gene- 
ral, with two ſorts of motion, in the beings 
which ſurround us; the one is a motion of 
the maſs, by which an entire body is tranſ- 
ferred from one place to another. The mo- 
tion of this genus we are ſenſible of. 
Thus we ſee a ſtone fall, a ball roll, an arm 


move, 
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move, or change its poſition. The other is 
internal and concealed motion, and depends 
on the particular energies of a body ; that is 
to ſay, on its eſſence, on the combination, 155 
on the action, and re- action of the minute 
and inſenſible molecules or particles of mat- 
ter of which the body is compoſed. This 
motion we do not ſee, we know it only by 
the alteration, or change, which we dif- 
cover, at the end of ſome time, in theſe bo- 


dies or mixtures. Of this genus are thoſe 


conccaled motions which fermentation pro- 
duces i in the particles of flour, which, how- 
ever ſcattered and ſeparated, become united, 
and form the maſs which we call READ. 
Such, alſo, are the imperceptible motions by 
which we ſee a plant or animal enlarge, 
ſtrengthen, undergo changes, acquire new 
qualities, without our eyes being capable of 
following the progreflive motions, or the 
cauſes that Þave produced theſe effects. In 
ſhort, ſuch alſo are the internal motions that 
paſs in man, which wie have called his Ix- 
TELLECTUAL FACULTIES, his THOUGHTS, 
bis PASSIONS, Hs WILL, of which we are 
only capable of judging by the action, that 


18 
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is to ſay, by thoſe ſenſible effects chat ac- 
company or follow them. It is thus, when 
ve ſee a man run away, that we judge he is 
interiorly actuated by the paſſion of fear, Sc. 3 
. Se 1248 „FF roll on. ae ET” — 

Theſe. motions, whether viſible or con- 
cealed, are called acqvireD, when they 
are impreſſed on a body by a cauſe to which 
it is a ſtranger, or when they are excited by 
a force exiſting exteriorly, which our ſenſes. 
make us diſcover. It is thus we call that 
acquired motion, which the wind gives to 
the ſails of a ſhip; we call thoſe, /pontane- 
045 motions, which are excited in a body, 
that contains within itſelf the cauſe of thoſe. 
changes that we ſee operated on it. Then 
we ſay that this body acts or moves by its 
own peculiar energies. Of this fort are 
thoſe motions of the man who walks, who 
talks, who thinks; and, nevertheleſs, if we 
examine the matter a little cloſer, we mall | 
be convinced, that, ſtrictly (peaking, there ts 
no ſuch thing as ſpontancous motion, in the 
different bodies of nature ; ſeeing that they 
are acting continually one upon the other, 
and that all their changes are to be attribut- 
1 855 
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ed to the cauſes, whether viſible or conceal- 


ed, by which they are moved. The will of 


man is ſecretly moved, or determined, by 


ſome exterior cauſe, that produces a change : 
in him; we believe he moves of himſelf, be- 


_ cauſe we fee neither the cauſe that deter- 


. mined him, the manner in which it acted. 


nor the organ which it put in motion. 
Me call thoſe $1MPLE motions, which are 
excited in a body by a ſingle cauſe or force; 


we call thoſe comeounD motions, which 
are produced by ſeveral different cauſes, or 


diſtind forces, whether theſe forces are equal 
or unequal, conſpiring differently, acting to- 
gether or ſucceſſively, known or unknown. 


Of whatever nature may be the motion of 


beings, it is always the neceſſary conſe- 


quence of their eſſences, or the properties of 


which they are compoſed, and of thoſe 


cauſes of which they experience the action. 
Each being can only move and act after a 
particular manner, that is to ſay, according 
to the laws that depend on its peculiar 2 


ſence, on its peculiar combination, on its 


peculiar nature, in ſhort, on its peculiar ener- | 
gies, and of thoſe of the bodies from whom it 
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receives the impulſe. It is this that conſti- 
tutes the invariable laws of motion; I ſay, ix- 


variable, becauſe they can never change 
without cauling a confuſion in the eſſence 


of beings. It is thus that a heavy body 


muſt neceſſarily fall, if it meets with no 


obſtacle capable of ſtopping it in its de- 


ſcent. It is thus that a ſenſible being muſt 


neceſſarily ſeek pleaſure, and avoid pain. 


It is thus that the matter of fire muſt ne— 


ceſſarily burn, and diffuſe light, &c. &c. 


Every being, then, has laws of motion, 
that are proper for it, and conſtantly acts or 
moves after theſe laws, at leaſt if no ſupe- 
rior cauſe interrupts its action. It is thus 
that fire ceaſes to burn combuſtible matter 
as ſoon as water is thrown into it, to arreſt 


| \ s progreſs. It is thus that a ſenſible being 


aſes to ſeek pleaſure, as ſoon as he fears 
that pain will reſult to him from it. 
Ihe communication of motion, or the me- 


dium of action, from one body to another, 


follows, alſo, certain and neceſſary laws; each 


being can only communicate motion, but by 


reaſon of its affinity, of its reſemblance, of it- 
conformity, of its analogy, or of the point 
# 01. 1. F 05 
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of contact which it has with other beings. 
Fire can only propagate when it finds mat- 


ter that contains principles analogsus to it. 


It extinguiſhes when it meets bodies that it 


ou cannot embrace, that is to ſay, that have not - 


a certain relation to it. 


Every thing! in the uniy its is in motion; 


the eſſence of nature is to act; and if we 
conſider, attentively, its parts, we ſhall ſee 


that there 1s not a particle that enjoys abſo- 
lute repoſe. 1 Choſe which appear to us to be 
deprived of motion, are, in fact, only! in rela- 


tire or apparent reſt; they experience ſuch 
an imperceptib] e motion, and fo little mark- 
ed, that we cannot perceive the changes they 
undergo“. All that appears to us to be at reſt, 
does not remain, however, one inſtant in the 
ſame ſtate. All beings are continually breed- 
NT, increaſing, decreaſing, or diſperſing, 


with more or leſs dullneſs or rapidity. The 


This truth, of which fo many obſervers ſtill affect 


to doubt, has been carried to demonſtration in a work 


of the celebrated Tol AND, which appeared in Engliſh, 
at the commencement of the preſent century, under the 
title of LE TI ERS 10 SERENA. If any one has yet a 
doubt remaining on this head, they can conſult it. 
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Infect called EpHRENERON, is produced, 
and perithes the fame day ; of conſequence, 
it very 121i! xperiences the confiderable 
<hanges of its being. The combinations 
formed by the moſt ſolid bodies, and which 
appear to enjoy the moſt perfect repoſe, are 
dcecompoſed, are diſſolved, in the courſe of 
time. The hardeſt ſtones are, by degrees, 
deſtroy ed by the contact of the air. A maſs 
of iron, which time has gnav red into ruſt, 


muſt have been in motion from the moment 
of its formation in the. bowels of the carth, 
until the inſtant chat we e ſee it in this ſtate - 
= of diffolution. | 
1 Natural Philoſophers ſorin, for the moſt 
part, not to have ſufficiently reflected on 
what they call the Nisus*; that is to ſay, 
the inceſſant and continual efforts that one 
body is making on another, which otherwiſe 
appear to enjoy the moſt perfect repoſe. A 
ſtone of five hundred pounds weight, ap- 
pears to reſt on the earth, nevertheleſs, it 
never ceaſes an inſtant to weigh with force 
8 the earth, which relafts e or which re- 
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pulſes it in its turn. Will they ſay that this 
ſtone, and this earth, do not act? To un- 
deceive them, it will be ſufficient to inter- 
poſe our hand betwixt the earth and the 
ſtone, and we ſhall find, that notwithſtand- 
ing the repoſe it ſeems to enjoy, that this 
ſtone has, nevertheleſs, ſufficient force to 
bruiſe it. There cannot exiſt in bodies ac- 
tion, without re- action. A body, which ex- 
periences an impülfe, an attraction, or a 
preſſure, of whatever kind, which it reſiſts, 
clearly proves, by that reſiſtance, that it re- 
acts; from whence it follows, that there 1s 
a concealed force (vis INERTIA ®) which it 


diſplays againſt another force; which proves 
clearly, that this inert force is capable of et- 
fectually acting and re- acting. In ſhort. thev 


will feel that thoſe powers, which they call | 


dead, and thoſe forces which they call live, 


or moving, are powers of the fame ſpecies, 


which diſplay themſelves after a different 
manner f. 8 
Cannot 


* Vis IxERNTIA. A term in Philoſophy, which de- 


icribes the bare power of reſiſtance only. 1 
+ Acton quali. & contraria eſt reactio. V. BiLFIN- 
aux, D& DEQ. ANIMA, 61 MUNDO, y ccxvili. pag, 241. 
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Cannot we go a little farther yet, and ſay, 


that in the bodies, or maſſes, which in the 


whole appear to us to be at reſt, there 1s, 
however, a continual action and re- action, 


_ conſtant efforts, uninterrupted impulſe and 


reſiſtance : in ſhort, a niſus, by which the par- 


ticles of theſe bodies preſs one upon an- 
other, reciprocally reſiſting each other, acting 


and re- acting inceſſantly, which keeps them 
together, and makes theſe particles form a 


maſs, a body, a combination, which, in the 


whole, appears to us to be at reſt, notwith- 


ſtanding, that no one of its particles ever 


really ceaſes to be in action? Theſs bodies 
appear only to be at reſt, by the equality of 
the motion of the forces acting in them. | 
Upon which the Commentator adds, Reads dicitur gc- 


bio patientis in agens, ſeu corporis in quod agitur atlio in: 


illud quod in ipſum agit. Nulla autem datur in cor por ibu- 


actio fine reactione, dum enim corpus ad motum ſoliteitatur, 


ꝛeſiſtit motui, atque hac ip/a ret entia reagit in agent. N. 


ſus ſeſe exerens adverſus niſum agentis, ſeu wis illa corperts, 


Juatenus reſiſtit, internum reſiflentice piincipium, vocatur Vi; 


enertice ſeu paſſiva. Ergo corpus reagit wi inertia, Vi. . 
2 

/ 
vis, diverſo tamen modo je excrens---F1s autem inertiæ cone 


fiftit in niſi adverſus niſum agentis ſe exe ente, ©&c.---12 t- 


agitur inertiæ & vis moirix in corportbus una eadenm que 


| DEM» + 


Thus 
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Thus the bodies that appear to enjoy the 
molt perfect repoſe, really receive, however, 
whether upon their ſurface, or in the inte- 
rior, continual impulſions, on the part of thoſe 
bodies that ſurround them, or of thoſe 
which penetrate them, or dilate them, or 
rarify them, or condenſe them; in ſhort, of 
thoſe which compoſe them; thereby, the 
particles of theſe bodies are realiy conſtant- 
ly in action and re- action; or in continual . 
motion, of which the eifects are ſhewn in ” 
the end, by very remarkable changes. Heat 
rarifies and dilates metals, by which we ſee 
that a bar of iron, by the variation of the 
atmoſphere alone, muſt be ia a continual 
motion, and that there is not a ſingle parti- 
cle in it that enjoys true repoſe for an in- 
ſtant. Indeed, in thoſe hard bodies, the par- 
ticles of which are contiguous, and drawn 
eloſe together, how is it poilible to conceive 
that the air, the cold, and he heat, can 
act upon one of their particle s, even exte- 
riorly, without the motion being communi— 
cated, one after another, to their moſt inti- 
mate and minute particles? How, without 
= motion, can we Concetye the manner by 
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which our ſenſe of ſmelling is affected by 
emanations eſcaping from bodies the moſt : 
compact, and of which all the particles ap- 
Pear to us at reſt? In ſhort, how could we, 
with the aid of a teleſcope, ſee the moſt di- 
tant ſtars, if there was not a progreflive mo- 
tion from theſe ftars to the retina of our 
CST TT 
In ſhort, obſervation an reflection 
ought to convince us, that every thing in 
nature is in continual motion. That thee 
is not one of its parts that enjoys true repoſe; 
that nature acts in all, and that he would 
ceaſe to be nature, if ſhe did not act; or that 
without motion, nothing could be produced, 
nothing could be preferved, nothing could 
act in it. Thus the idea of nature, neceſ- 
farily includes the idea of motion. But, ſay 
they, where did ſhe receive her motion? We 
reply, it is from herſelf, fince the is the great 
whole, out of which, conſequently, nothing 
can exiſt. We fav that motion is a manner 
of being, that flows neceſſarily from the ef- 
ſence of matter; that it moves by its peculiar 
energies; that its motion is to be attributed 
to that force that is inherent in it; that the 


variety 
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variety of its motion, and the RODEN 
that reſult, proceeds from the diverſity of 
the propertics, the qualities, the combina- 
tions, which arc origin ally found in the dit- 
ferent primitive matter, Of which nature is 
the alſemblage. 
Ihe natural philoſophers, for the moſt 
part, have regarded as inanimate, or as de- 
pri ved of the faculty of moving, thoſe bodies 
which arc only moved by the interpoſition of 
Tome agent, or exterior cauſe ; they have be- 
lievedt! hendelves juſtified in concluding, that 
the matter which conſtitute theſe 3 is 
perfectly inert in its nature. They have not 
been undeceived in this error, although they 
have ſeen, that whenever a body 1s left to 
itſelf, or diſengaged from thoſe obſtacles 
which oppoſed themfelves to its action, it 
had ea tendency to fall, or to approach to the 
centre of the earth, by a motion uniformly 
accelerated; they have rather choſen to ſup- 
poſe an ima ginary exterior cauſe, of which 
they W Bad no idea, than admit, 
that the!s bodies held t heir motion from 
their peculiar nat ure. 
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In the ſame manner, 5 theſe philoſo- 


phers ſaw above their heads an infinite num 
her of immenſe globes, which moved with 


great rapidity round a common centre, they 
did not ceaſe to ſuppoſe chimerical cauſes 
for theſe movements, until the immortal 
Newton demonſtrated, that they were the 
effect of the 6RAviTATION® of theſe celeſ- 


tial bodies towards each other f. A very 


[ mple 


* Cravira rio A term in Philoſophy, ſignifying 


7 that quality by which all heavy bodies tend towards the 
centre of the earth. 


+ Experimental philoſophers, and Newton hamſell, 


| have conſidered the cauſe of gravitation as inexplicable ; . 
_ notwithſtanding it appears, that it may be deduced from 


the motion of matter, by which bodies are diverſely de- 


termined. Gravitation is only a mode of moving, 


tendency towards a centre; to ſpeak ſtrickly, all motion 
is relative gravitation ; that which falls relatively to us, 
riſes with relation to other bodies. From whence it 
follows, that every motion ia the univerſe is the effect 
of gravitation, ſeeing that there is in the univerſe neither 
top, nor bottom, nor poſitive centre. It appears that the 


weight of bodies defend on their configuration, as wei! 


exterior, as interior, which gives thein their manner ot 


motion, which 1s called grautatco!, A ball of lead be 


ing ſpherical, fails quickly and direct. This ball re- 
i.. By duced 


— 
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ſimple obſervation, nevertheleſs, would have 
ſufficed to have made the natural philoſo- 
Phers, anterior to Newton, feel how very 
_ Inſufficient were the cauſes they admitted 


to operate with ſuch great effects; they had 


room to convince themſelves, 1 in the claſhing, 


of one body againſt another, which they 
could obſerye, "apa by the known laws of 


motion, which _ theſe always communi- 
cate, by the reaſon of the denſity of the bo- 


dies; from whence they ought to have na- 


turally inferred, that the denſity of the $UB- 
TIE Or ETHEREAL matter being infinitely 
leſs than that of the planets, it could only com- 


municate to them a very feeble motion. 
If they had obſerved nature without pre- 5 


judice, they would have been long ſince 


convinced, that matter acts by its own pecu- 
lar force, and has no need of any exterior 
impulſe to put it in motion. It would have 


been perceived, that whenever mixed bodies 


duced into very ſmall plates, will be ſuſtained for a long- 


er time in the air: the action of fire will force this lead 
to riſe in the atmoſphere. Here is the ſame lead va- 


T1ouſly modified, and, conſequently, acting after modes 
entirely different. 


were 
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were put in a capacity to act on each other, 
motion was engendered inſtantly, and that 
theſe mixtures acted with a force capable of 
* producing the mofl ſurpriſing effects. On 
mixing together filings of iron, ſulphur, and 
water, theſe matters thus put in capacity to 
act on each other, are heated by degrees, 
and finiſh by producing a violent combuſtion. 
On wetting flour with water, and cloſing up 
this mixture, it is found at the end of ſome 
time, by the aid of the microſcope, to have 
produced organized beings, that enjoy life, 
of which the water and the flour were be- 
lie ved incapable *. It is thus that inanimate 
matter can pals into life, which 1s itſelf only an 
aſſemblage of motion. 


Every where may be remarked the genes 


See the Microſcopical Obſervations of Mr. Need- 
ham, which fully confirm this ſentiment. To a man 
who refle&s, the production of a man, independent of 
the ordinary means, would it be mere marvellous than 
that of an inſe& with flour and water? Fermentation 
and putrefaction viſibly produce live animals. — The 
generation that is called EQUIVOCAL, is only for thoſe 
* ho do not permit themſelves attentively to obſer ve na- 


ure. 
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ration of motion, or its developement, as 
well as the energy of matter, in all the com- 
binations where fue, air, and water, find 


themſelves joined together. Theſe elements, 
or rather theſe mixed bodies, which are the 


moſt volatile and the moſt fugitive of be- 


inge, ate, nevertheleſs, in the hands of na- 
ture, the principal agents of which ſhe. 
avails herſelf to operate the moſt ſtriking 


phænomena. It is to theſe that is to be 
aſcribed the effects of thunder, the eruption 
of volcanos, earthquakes, &c.- Art offers 


us an agent of aſtoniſhing force in gunpow- 
5 der, as 1 as fire is N to it. In ſhort, 
the moſt terrible effects are produced in com- 

—ining matter which is believed dead and 


All theſe fats. prove to us 1 


that motion is produced, augmented, and 


accelerated in matter, without the concur- 


rence of any exterior agent: and we are 
chliged to conclude, that this motion is the 


neceſſary conſequence of immutable laws, 
of the eſſence and properties inherent in the 


different elements, and in the various com- 
binations of theſe elements. Have we not 


alſo 
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alſo the right to conclude from theſe exam- 
_ ples, that there can be an infinity of other 
combinations, rec of Pr 2ducing different 
motions 1n matter, ithzut it being neceſ- 


ſary to recur for the explanation to agents 


more difficult to know than the effects which 
are attributed to them ? - 
If men had paid attention to what aſſed ö 
under their eyes, they had not ſearched out 
of nature, a force diſtinguiſhed fiom her, to 
ſet her in action, and without which they 
have believed ſhe could not move. If by - 


nature we mean a hean of dead matter, 
deprived of all prope. ties, purely. paſſvwe, 
we ſhall, without e doubt, be obliged to {eek 
out of this nature, the principle of ker mo- 


4K 


tion; but if by. natuse, we underſtand Hat 


it really is, a whole in which the various 
parts have different and various pre perties, 
which make them act after theſe lame pro- 
perties, which are in a perpetual a ion and 
re- action on each er which weigh, Which 


* * 


gravitate towards a common c:otre, whilſt 
hers remove and are goine to the. circum- 


SO 
* 


ference, which attract and repel, which 
unite and ſeparate, and which by colilions 


and 
PRE 
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and continual approaches, produce, and de- 
compoſe all the bodies which we ſee; then 
„ nothing obliges us to have recourſe to ſu- 
pernatural powers, to account for the for- 
mation or things, and the phznomena ' which 1 
Thoſe who admit of a cauſe exterior to 

matter, are obliged to ſuppoſe that this cauſe 

has produced all the motion in this matter, 
in giving it exiſtence. This ſuppoſition is 43 
founded on another, namely, that matter AY 


wi 2 4 n FL 
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could begin to exiſt, an hypotheſis that, E: 
until this moment, has never been demon- 4 
ſtrated by any thing like ſolid proof. K 5 


produce from nothing, or the CREATION, 15 
a word that cannot give us an idea of the 
formation of the univerſe; it preſents no one 
ſenſc upon which the mind can fix T. 
This 
- 
* Many theologians have xcknowledzed: that nature 
is an active whole. Natura eft vis activa ſeu motriæ; hic 


natura etiam dicitur vis totius mundi, ſeu vis univerſa in 


mundo, V. BiLFINGER, DE Deo, ANIMA; ET undo. 
Pas. 278. y 


+ Almoſt all the ancient e were agreed to 
regard the world as eternal. Ocgrius Lucanus ſays, 


tormally, 


4 
2 


of the prin:iple, ruar NoTiHING CAN BE MADE OF 


here 
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This motion become: ſtill more obſcure, 
when they attribute creation, or the forma- 
tion 


formally, in ſpeaking of the univerſe, u Y KA. 
$524: IT HAS ALW*\YS BEE | 


Ny, AND IT ALWAYS WILL 


Br. All thoſe who renounce prejudice, feel the force 


NOTHING. A truth that nothing can ſhake, Creation, 
in the ſenſe that the moderns have attached to it, is a the- 


ological ſuhtilty. The Hebrew word, BaRAH, is ren - 

dered in Greek, in the verſion of the Septu uagint, 
eromaw. VAaTaBLe? and Gori aiure us, that to ren- 
der the Hebrew phraſe of the firſt verſe of Geneſis, 
you muſt fay, when God made heaven and earth, matter 
ab aac ; ſee THE Or1c1n and ANTIQUITY. 
or TH? 


Von; CHAP. 11, PAGE 59; from which 
we lee, RIP the Hebrew word, which they have ren- 


dered CREATE, only ſignifies to roku, FASHION 
AK RANGE. Kren & r, CREATE and MAKE, have 
always indicated the lame thing. According to St. I- 
ROME, creare, is the ſame thing as condere, to found, to 

build. The Bible does not any where ſay, in a clear 
manner, that th- world was made of nothing. TER 


TULLIAN agrees, and the Father PeTau fays, that 
this truth is eſtabliſhed more by reaſoning than by au- 
thority. See 3rAU3OBRE IST, of IA NICEEISM, 


Vol. 1, Pas. 178, 206, 218. Sr. sri appears to 


have regarded matter as eternal, ſince he commends 


P Aro for having ſaid that God, in the creation of 


the world, only gave impulſe to matter, and faſlioned 


. 
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tion of matter to a SP[RITUAL being, that 
to fay, to a being that has no analogy, no 


VVV ntact weich it, and which, as we 
ſhall ſhew preſen ly, having neither extent, 

nor parts, CAannut be {1c ble 0 motion, 

this being only the change of one body rela- 
tivcly to any ther bo V, II which the ; 3 


| f 2548 _ a 4 "Þ m_ ? o — ' — ö — 
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| to different pre of [pace. Eeſides, all the 


world mult. dere ©, that Matter Can never 1 


| tally be annihilatecd, Er ceatc To ex it; then 
how do they comprche nd ti tat 


that which 
can not ccaſc 0 ke: could ever hav VC had a. 
: beging 25 


Therefore, when they demand, from 


it. In ſhort BGA NET ſays, in expreſs terms, Creatzo, 
& annlilatio hodierno ſenſu ſunt voces fieritice ; neque enim _ 5 
carrit apud Heobraos, Graces, aut Latinos, wox ulla fins 'D 

_ gularis, que vim iſtam olim habuerit. V. Ab ®0LOG. _ 7 
Pbileſopb. lib. f, cap. 7, page 374. edit. Amſt. 1699. It 
« js very difficult, ſays an anonymous writer, “ not 


4 to perſuade ourſelves, that matter is eternal; it being 1 

« impoſſible for the human mind to conceive that there ® 

— 4 ever was a time, or that there ever will be another, be 4 
te where there Was, and where will be, neither {pace, „ 
* nor extent, nor room, nor depth, and where all was, c 

« or will be nothing.” See MiSCELLANEOUS Disstr- Y 
TATIONs, vol. ii. page 74. —_ 
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whence came matter? We fay, it has al- 


ways exiſted. If they demand from whence | 


came motion in matter? we reply, that 
by the ſame reaſon, it muſt have had motion 
from all eternity, ſeeing that motion is a ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of its exiſtence, of its 
eſſence, and of its primitive properties; 35 


ſuch as its extent, its weight, its impenetra- 
bility, its figure, &c. By virtue of theſe. 


eſſential conſtituent properties, inherent in 
all matter, and without which it is im poſſi- 
Eh ble to form an 1dea of it, the different mat- 


ter of which the univerſe is compoſed, muſt 


have, from all eternity, weighed againſt each 


other, gravitated towards a centre, daſhed 
againſt each other, met, been attracted 


and repelled, combined and feparated : In 
ſhort, muſt have acted and moved in differ- 


ent manners according to the eſſence and 


energy peculiar to each genus of matter, 


and of each of their combinations. Exiſt-" 


ence,* ſuppoſes properties in the thing that 


exiſts; as ſoon as it has properties, its me- 


thods of action muſt neceſſarily flow from 
its mode of being. As ſoon as a body is 


heavy, it muſt fall: as fron as it falls, 


Volt. 1, 1 mult 
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muſt firike the bodies it meets in its yy 
ſcent: as ſoon as it is denſe and ſolid, it 
muſt, by reaſon of its peculiar ay | 
municate motion to the bodies it daſhes 
againſt: as ſoon as it has analogy and affi- 
nity with them, it muſt unite with them: as 
ſoon as it has no point of analogy, It muſt 

be repelled, &c. 

___ Fron>which we ſee, that in ſuppoſing, 
which we are obliged to do, the exiſtence of 
matter, we muſt ſuppoſe it to have ſome _ 
kind of qualities, from which the motion, or 
modes of action, determined by theſe ſame 
qualities, muſt neceſſarily flow. To form 
the univerſe, DEsCARTES demanded but 
matter and motion. A variety of matter 
ſufficed for him; different motion was the 
conſequence of its exiſtence, of its eſſence, 
and of its properties: its different modes of) 
action were the neceſſary conſcquence of its 
different modes of being. Matter without 
properties, is a mere nothing; therefore, as 
ſoon as matter exiſts, it muſt act: as ſoon as 
ic is various, it muſt act varioully : if it cannot 
commence to exiſt, it muſt have exiſted from 
eternity, It will never ceaſe to be, and to 
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matter is an homogeneous body, of which 

tte parts differ from: each other only by their 
different modifications. Among the indivi- 
duals that we know, in the ſame ſpecies, = — 
there is none that reſemble exactly; and; -. ©, 
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act by. its proper energy; and motion is a 


manner that it holds from its peculiar exile 


The exiſtence of matter is a fact: the 
exiſtence of motion is another fact.“ Our 


- 


eyes ſhew us matter of different eſſences, 
i endowed with properties that diſtinguiſh e diene 
between them, forming various combina att, 


. RP ; . 2 
tions. Indeed, it is an error, to believe that Hos . 


this therefore muſt be, that the 3 of 9885 
fituation alone, will neceſſarily carry a diver- 3 
ſity, more or leſs ſenſible, not only in the mo- 
difications, but alſo in the eſſence, in the pro < 


perties, and in the entire ſyſtem of beings “. 


It they weigh this principle, which ex- 
perience 


* Thoſe who have obſerved nature clotely, know 


that two grains of ſand are not ſtrictly alike, As ſoon 
the circumſtances, or the modifications, are not the 


fame for the beings of the fame ſpecies, there cannot be 


2 
an exact reſemblance between them. See CRAxr. v1. 


This truth was well underſtood by the pro! found and ſub- 


tle 


11 2 
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of, they will be convinced that the matter, 


can, conſequently, have neither the ſame pro- 


8 


mathemuticis, cum ilia uti hec RINQUAN ' coincidere point, 
Ritts GER, DE Deo. ANIMA ET Mono, page 276. 
mealure, 


perience ſeems. always to prove the truth 


or primitive elements, of which bodies are 
TY __ compoſed, are not of the ſame nature, and 


COR, a Wd 


perties, nor the ſame modifications, nor the 

| fame mode of moving and acting. Their 

1 activity, or their motion, already different, 
38 can yet diverſity to infinity, - augmenting or 
Th . climiniſhing, accelerating themicives or re- 
* chemſclves, by reafon of tac c mbi- 
1 4 15 nations of the proportions, of the weights, 
hy of the denſity, of ihe volume, and of the 
75 - matter, that enter into their Sampler 
0 Sp” + "E107 AF e clement of fire is viſib y more at 1e, 
5 and more inconſt ant, than the element of 
1 ö „ ee ths is more folid © and heavy than 
_ 4, ./i- fire, than air, than water. According to 
15 „„ the quantity of theſe elements, which enter 
2 1 into the combination of bodies, theſe muſt 

| ; act diverſcly, and their motions muſt, in ſome 

tle L:1rxitrz. This is the manner in which one of 

© his diſciples explained himſelf : Dx principio jndliſcernibi- 

; lium patet elementa rerum mate: ialium ft. gula fingulus 2 

8 lie milia, adeoque unn ab altere diſtingui, conte nienter 

, omnia extra fe invicem  exiftere, in quo differunt a pint s 


rr 


* n 
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meaſure, be compoſed of the elements of 
which they are formed. Elementary fire 


appears to be in nature the principle of ac- 


tivity ; it is, to ſay thus, a. fruitful leaven 


that puts the maſs in fermentation, and 
gives ir life. Earth appears to be the prin- | 
ciple of ſlidity | in bodies, by its impenetra- 
bility, « r by the ſtrong coherence of which 


ie parts are ſuſccpiible. Water is a vehi- 
cle proper to fav ur the combination of bo« 


di jes, in which it enters itſcif as a conſtituent 
particle. In ſhort, air is a fluid, that furniſhes 


to the otuer elements, the ſpace neceſſary 


to exerciſe their motion, and which more- 


over is found proper to combine with them. 


Theſe elements, which our ſenſes never 
ſhew us in a pure ſtate, and which are con- 


continually ſet in action by each other, alwas 


acting and te-acting, combining. and ſepa- 
rating, attraciing and repelling, are ſufficient 
to explain to us the formation of all the be- 

ines that we he; their motions are produced 
without interruption from one another ; they 
are alternacely cauſes and effects. Thus tl.ey 


form a vaſt circle of generation and deſtruc- 


tion, of combination "ad of decompoſition, 
h which | 
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which could never have had 1 beginning, and 


can never have an end. In ſhort, nature is but 
an immenſe chain of cauſes and effects, which 
flow without ceaſing from one another. --" THE - 


motion of partic cular beings depends on the ge- 


neral mction, which 1s itſelf maintained by the 


motion of particular beings. T heſe are ſtrength- 


ened or ede berech e or retard 


ed --ſimplified, or complicated—-procreated, 
or annthilated, by the d e combinations, 
or circumſtances, which change Sgt mo- 
ment, the directions, 45 tendencies, the laws, 
the modes of being and of acting, of the dif- 
ferent beings which are moved“. i we have 


a p 


* If it were true, that all tended to form an unique : 


and ſingle maſs; and if in this unique maſs there arrived 
an infant when all was in Fus, all would remain 
eternally in this Cate, and there would be to all eternity 
no more than one matter and one effort, one „bs; 
this is what would be an eternal and univerſal death, 
The natural Philoſophers, underſtand by x1svs, the ef- 


| fort of one body agai:ſt another body, without local 


tranflation. Now in this ſuppoſition, the:e covld be 
no cauſe cf diſſolution, ſeeing that according to the 
zxiom of chemiſts bodies do not act hut w hen they are 
diffoived, Corpe or non agunt n fi fr! ſeluta, 

a 1 


TY 


ind : 


na of nature are aſcribable to the diverſe mo- 5 


3 


. 
a mind to go beyond this, to find the princi- 
ple of action in matter, and the origin of 
things, it is for ever to fall back into diffi- 
culties, and to abſolutely abrid ge the exa- 
mination of our ſenſes, which only can make 
us know and judge of the cauſes capable 
of afting on them, or impreſſing on them 
motion. Therefore let us be content to ſay, 
that matter always exiſted, that it moves in 
15 virtue of its eſſence that all the phænome- 


2 


| 4 


tion of a variety of matter that ſhe contains; 5 = 
and which 1, like the phœnix, Oy rege | 1 
nerates out of her own aſhes * V 
— . 2. Ts” 
* Onnium quæ in ferpiters 20 1/7 mundo 1 beer fuerutt gs 
Futuraque Junt, aunt. principium fuiſſe nullum, [ed orbem, 
eſe quemdam generantium naſcentium que, in quo uniuſeajus FE 
que genici initium funul © 3 fonts efſe vidcatur. ; 25 We | w— 4 
V. Cexsortsn.. De Drs Na All. 4 2 ee 
The poet, Manilius, expreſſes himſelf in the fame, 3 
manner in theſe beautiful lines : Foes — 
Omnia mutantir mortali legi creates. 


Nec fe cogneſcunt terre vertentibus anni, 
E xutas variam faciem ger ſecula gentes. 
At manet incolumis Mundus ſuaque omnia fervar, 
Que nec longa dies au get, minuitque ſenectus, 
Nec notus puneto currit curſufque fans * 


Idim jember erit, quoniam ſemper fuit tae 


5 


Maxriiit A5TROSOM, LIE. I. 
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This alſo was the opinion of PyTHAGoR As, „ ſuch av 
it is ſet forth by Ovid, in the fifteeath Book of his Meta- 
| morphoſes, verſe 165, and the following: : 
Omnia mutantur, nthil enter 1 3 erat & Aline, 
Hue venit, hinc illuc, S5 1 


n 


CHAP: 


OF NATURE: 6: 


© CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


OF MATTER—OF ITS DIFFERENT COMBI- 
| NATION, AND ITS VARIOUS MOTION on 
or THE COURSE OF NATURE. 


W. know nothing of the A of bo- $4 
dies, but we know ſome of their properties, 
or qualities, and we diſtinguiſh their diffe- "17 
ent matter, by the effect or change they 

produce on our ſenſes, that is to fray, by the 
different motion that their preſence excite | | 


in us. We find in them, in conſequence, ES. 
extent. mobility, diviſibility, ſolidity, gravi- 5 f 
t:/, and inert force. From theſe general and _ 5 1 
primitive propertic flow others, ſuch as den- ; 
ſity, figure, colour, weight, &c. Thus, rela- 
tively to us, matter 1s all that affects our 
ſenſes in any manner whatever; and the 
qualities which we attribute to different ; - ny 
* matter, are founded on the different impref- F 
I ſions, or upon the changes that they pro- 
1 duce 1 in us. 


A ſatif. 
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A fatisfaRtory definition of matter has not 


yet been given. Men, deceived by their 
_ prejudices, have had but vague, ſuperficial, 
and imperfeCt notions of it. They have re- 
garded this matter as an unique being, groſs, 
paſſive, incapable of moving by itſelf; of 


combining by itſelf; of producing any 


thing by itſelf ; inſtead of which, they ought 


to have regarded it as a genus of beings, in 
which all the various individuals, although 


they might have ſome common properties, 
ſuch as extent, diviſibility, figure, &c. ſhould 


not, however, be ranked under the ſame 
claſs, nor be compriſed under the ſame de- 
nomination. | 

An example will ſerve to explain what 


we have ſaid, to make us feel its exactneſs, 
and facilitate the application. The proper 
ties common to all matter, are extent, divi- 


ſibility, impenetrability, figure, mobility, or 


1 property of being moved in a maſs. 
The matter of fire, beſides theſe properties, 


general and common to all matter, enjoys 
alſo the particular property of being moved, 
8 motion that produces on our organs 
the ſenſation of heat, alſo by another mo- 


tion, which produces in our eyes the ſenſa- 


t a 5 
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tion of light. Iron, as well as matter in ge- 
neral, has extent, is diviſible, figurable, : 
moveable in maſs: if the matter of fire be- 
comes combined with it in a certain propor- 
| tion or quantity, the iron then acquires two 
nme properties, namely, thoſe of exciting in 
us the ſenſations of heat, and of light, 
which it had not before, &c. -All-thete 
diſtinguiſhing properties are infeparable 
from it, and the phenomena that reſult, re 5 
ſult necellarily, in the utmoſt rigour of the „ 
Wee . „„ 
If we conſider, for a little, the ways of na- 
ture; if, for a time, we follow the beings i in 
their different ſtates, through which, by rea- 
ſon of their properties, they are obliged to 
pals, we hall diſcover, that it 1s to motion 
alone, that is to be aſcribed all the changes, 
the combinations, the forms, in ſhort, all the 
i modifications c matter. It is by motion 
that every thing that exiſts is produced, ex- 
periences changes, enlarges, and is deſtroyed. 
It is motion that changes the aſpe& of be- 
ings ; that adds to, or takes away from them 
- properties, and which makes each of them, 
after having occupied a certain rank or or- 
a ES 1 5 der, 
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THE SYSTEM | 
A ſatisfactory definition of matter has not 


yet been given. Men, deceived by their 
prejudices, have had but vague, ſuperficial, 


and imperfeCt notions of it. They have re- 
garded this matter as an unique being, groſs, 


paſſive, incapable of moving by itſelf ; of 
combining by itſelf ; of producing any 


thing by itſelf ; inſtead of which, they ought 


to have regarded it as a genus of beings, in 
which all the various individuals, although 


they might have ſome common properties, 


ſuch as extent, diviſibility, figure, &c. ſhould -_ 
not, however, be ranked under the ſame 
claſs, nor be compriſed under the ſame de- 

nomination. 
An example will ferve to explain what 


vue have ſaid, to make us feel its exactneſs, 


and facilitate the application. The proper- 


ties common to all matter, are extent, divi- 


ſibility, impenetrability, figure, mobility, or 
the property of being moved in a Wals. 
The matter of fire, beſides theſe properties, 
general and common to all matter, enjoys 
alſo the particular property of being moved, 


by a motion that produces on our organs 


the ſenſation of heat, alſo by another mo- 


lion, which produces in our eyes the ſenſa- 


t Sp ””. 
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tion of light. Iron, as well as matter in ge- 


_  neral, has extent, is diviſible, figurable, 
moveable in maſs: if the matter of fire be- 
comes combined with it in a certain propor- 


tion or quantity, the iton then acquires two 


new properties, namely, thoſe of exciting in 


us the ſenſations of heat, and of light, 
which it had not before, &c. All theſe 
diſtinguiſhing properties are inſeparable 


from it, and the phænomena that reſult, re- 
ſult neceſſarily, i in the utmoſt rigour of the 


word. 5 
If we conſider, 07 2 little, the ways of na- 


ture; it, for a time, we follow the beings in 


their different ſtates, through which, by rea- 
ſon of their properties, they are obliged to 


paſs, we {hall diſcover, that it is to motion 


alone, that is to be aſcribed all the changes, 


the combinations, the forms, in Mort, all the 


modifications | matter. It is by motion 


that every thing that ex! its is produced, ex- 
periences changes, enlarges, and is deſtroyed. 


It is motion that changes the aſpect of be 
ings; that adds to, or takes away from them 
properties, and which makes each of them, 
after hav! ing occupied a certain rank or or- 


yp TO Oy der, 
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der, by a conſequence of its nature, quit it, 
to occupy another, and contribute to the 
birth, maintenance, and decompoſition of 
other beings, totally different in their el 
ſence, their rank, or ſpace. : 

In what experimental philoſophers have 
called, the THREE ORD ERS or Narture®; 
they have made, by the aid of motion, a 
tranſmigration, an exchange, and a continu- 
al circulation, in the particles of matter. 
Nature has occaſion, in one place, for thoſe 
vrhich ſhe has placed for a time in another. 
Theſe particles, after having, by particular 
combinations, conſtituted _beings endued 
with eſſences, with properties, with deter- 
minate modes of action, diſſolve and ſepa- 
rate, with more or leſs eaſe; and combining 
in a new manner, they form new beings. 
The attentive obſcrver ſees this law execute 
itſelf, in a manner more or leſs ſenſible, 
through all the beings that ſurround him: 
He ſees nature, full of wandering germ, ot 
which ſome diſplay themſelves, whulſt others 
* Taxes Obe OF NATURE. Nature ls di- 


vided, by Chymiſts, into three kingdoms, or worlds, 


called the ien the Vegetable, and the Animal. 
wait 
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wait till motion has placed them in their 
ſphere, in their wombs or matrices, in the 


neceſſary circumſtances to open, to increaſe, 


to render them more ſenſible, by the addi- 


tion of other ſubſtances, or matter analogous _ 

to their primitive being. In all this, we ſee 

only the effects of motion, neceſſarily guid- 

ed, maglified, accelerated, or flackened, 
ſtrengthened or weakened, by feafon of the 

di e properties that the beings ſucceſ- 

| lively acquire and loſe; that which infallibly x 
produces, at each inſtant, alterations, more 

Or leſs marked, in all bodies; indeed, theſe 
cannot be ſtrickly the ſame, in two ſucceſſive 


moments of their duration they muſt ey 2 - 
ry inſtant acquire or loſe ; in thort, they are 


obliged to undergo continual variations in 


their eſſences, in their properties, in their 


* 


| force, in their maſſes, in their mode of be- 
ing, in their qualities. 


Animals, after they have been unfolded 


in, and brought out of, the wombs that_are 
convenient to the elements of their machine, 


enlarge, ſtrengthen, acquire new properties, 


a new energy, new faculties, whether by 
being nouriſhed by plants analogous to their 


being g. 
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being, or by devouring ober lk of 


which the ſubſtance is proper to preſerve 
them, that is to ſay, to repair the continual 
DEPERDITION, or loſs of ſome portion of 
their ſubſtance, that is diſengaging itſelf 
every inſtant. Theſe ſame animals are nou- 
riſhed, preſerved, ſtrengthened, and en- 
 Iarged, by the aid of air, water, earth, and 
fire. Deprived of air, or of the fluid that 
' ſurrounds them, that preſſes on them, that 


penetrates them, that gives them their ſpring. 


. they preſently ceaſe to live. Water, com- 
bdbined with this air, entexs into their whole 
mechaniſm, of which it facilitates the move 


ment. Farth ſerves for their baſis, in giving 
folidity to their texture ; it is conveyed by 


air and water, which carry it to thoſe parts 
of the body with which it can combine. In 
fine, fire itſelf, diſguiſed under an infinit; 
of forms and covers, and continually received 


into the animal, procure him heat and life, 


and render him capable of exerciſing his 


functions. The aliments, charged with theſe 


various principles, entering into the ſto- 
mach, re-eſtabliſh the nervous ſyſtem, and 
_ reſtore, by reaſon of their activity and the ele- 
ments 
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ments which compoſe them, the machine 
which began to languiſh, and be depreſſed 
by the loſs which it had ſuffered. Forth- 
with the animal experiences a change in 
every part ; he has more energy and activity; 
he takes courage, and ſhews more gaiety ; he 
acts, he moves, he thinks after a different 
manner; all his facultics are exerciſed with 
more eaſe*. From whence we ſee, that wha 
- are called the ELEMENTS, or primitive parts 
of matter, variouſly combined, are, by the aid 
of motion, continually united, and aſſimilated 
with the ſubſtance of animals; that they vi- 
ſibly modify their being, have an influence 
upon their actions, that is to ſay, upon the 


It is right to remark here, by anticipation, that all ſpi- 
rituous ſubſtances, that is to ſay, thoſe that contain a great 
abundance of fiery and inffmmable matter, ſuch as wine, 
brandy, liqueurs, &c. are thoſe that moſt accelerate the 
organic motion of animals, by communicating to them 
heat. Tt is thus, that wine generates courage, and even. 
wit, although wine is a material being. The ipring 
and ſummer only hatch ſo many inſets and animals, 
_ favouring vegetation, and giving life to nature, but be- 
cauſe, then, the matter of fire is more abundant than in 
the winter. The fiery matter 13 eridently the cauſe of 
fermentation, generation, and of life. This was the 
Jupiter of the Ancients ; fee SECOND Pr, firit 9 5 
towards the end. 
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| motion, whether ſenſible or concealed, that 
is operated in them. 


The ſame elements which ſerve to nou- 


rich, to ſtrengthen, and maintain the ani- - 


mal, become, under certain circumſtances, 
the principle and inſtruments of its diſſolu- 
tion, of its weakneſs, of its death : they 
work its deſtruction, whenever they are not 


in that juſt proportion which render them ; 
proper to maintain its being. Thus, when 
Water becomes too abundant in the body of 
the animal, it enervates, relaxes the fibres, 
and impedes the neceſſary action of the other 


elements. Thus fire, admitted in too great 
a quantity, excites in it the moſt diſorderly 
motion, deſtructive of its macffine. It is 
thus, that air, charged with principles but 
little analogous to its mechaniſm, brings 


upon it dangerous difeafes and contagion. 
Jn fine, the aliments modified after certain 
manners, in the place of nouriſhing, deſtroy 


tae animal, and conduct it to its ruin. All 
thete ſubſtances preſerve the animal only 


when they are analogous to it; they ruin it 
hen they are not in that juſt equilibrium 


that 


2 
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that render them proper to maintain its ex- 


"Pic. as we hide . that ſerve to nou- 


TT riſh and repair animals, are themſelves nou- 
riſhed by earth; they unfold in its boſom, 
enlarge and ſtrengthen at its expence, con- 
tinually receiving into their texture, by their 


pores and roots, water, air, and fiery mat- 


ter. Water viſibly reani mates them every 

time that their vegetation, or genus of life, 
languiſhes; it brings them choſe analogous 

principles by which they can come to perſec- 
tion ;- air is neceſſary to them to extend, and 
to furniſh them with water, earth, and fire, 
with which it is itſelf combined. In fine, they 


receive more or leſs of the inflammable mat- 
ter; and the different proportions of theſe 


principles, conſtitute the different FaMILIES 
and CLASSES into which botaniſts have diſ- 


tributed plants, after their forms and their 
combinations, from whence reſult an infi- 
nity of properties extremely varied. It is 


thus, that grow the cedar and the hyſſop, of 


which one riſes to the clouds, while the 


other creeps humbly on the earth. Thus, 


from an acorn comes by little and little the | 


- Gak : 
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oak, which overſhadows us with its foliage. 


Thus a grain of corn, after having been nou- 
riſhed by the juices of the earth, ſerves for 
the nouriſhment of man, into whom it con- 


veys the elements or principles by which it 


has been enlarged itſelf, combined and modi- 


fied in a manner which renders this vegetable 
proper to aſſimilate and combine oy "ON 


human frame, that ! is to ſay, with the 
and ſolids of which it is compoſed. 


We again find the ſame clem ents, or prin- | 
ciples, in the formation of Minerals, as well 


as in their decompoſition, whether natural 


or artificial. We ſee that earths diverſcly 


wrought, modified, and combined, ſerve to 
increaſe and give them more or leſs weight 


and denſity. We fee air and water con- 


tribute to unite their particles; the fiery mat- 


ter, or inflammable principle, gives them their 


colour, and ſometimes plainly ſhews itſelf 
by the brilliant ſparks that motion brings 
out of them. Theſe budies, ſo ſolid, theſe 


ſtones, theſe metals, are deſtroyed and dif. 
ſolved by the aid of air, of water, and of 
fire, which can be proved by the moſt ordi- 
nary analyſis, as well as by a multitude of 
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| experience, of which our eyes are the daily 


Wüneſſes ä 


Animals, Plants, and Minerals, give b 


to nature, at the end of a ron Sc; that 
is to ſay, to the general maſs of things, to 


— "WE Univerſal Magazine, the elements or 
principles which they had borrowed: then 


the earth retakes that portion of the body 


of which it made the baſis and the ſolidity; 
the air charges itſelf with the parts that 
are analogous to it, and of thoſe which are 


more light and ſubtle; water carries off 


that which is proper to diſſolve: fire, break- 


ing its chains, diſengages itſelf, to go and 
combine with other bodies. The elemen- 

ary particles of the animal being thus dil- 
united, diſſolved, and diſperſed, go and 
form new combinations ; they ſerve to nou- 


riſh, preſerve, or deſtroy new beings; and 


amoneſt others, plants, which, arrived at their 


maturity, nouriſh and preſerve new animals ; 


theſe undergoing, in their turn, the ſame fate 


as the firſt. 


This is the conſtant courſe of nature; 
ſuch is the eternal circle that all that ex- 


iſts is forced to deſcribe. It is thus that mo- 


o 2 K 2 tion 
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tion breeds, preſerves for a time, and ſucceſ. 
ſively deſtroys, parts of the univerſe, the one 

by the other; whilſt the ſum of exiſtence re- 
mains always the ſame. Nature, by 1 its com- 

binations, brings forth ſuns, which place 

themſelves in the centre of ſo many ſyl- 
ſtems; ſhe produces planets, which by their 


pPoeculiar eſſence gravitate and deſcribe their 


revolutions round theſe ſuns; by little and 
little, the motion is changed altogether; 
perhaps one day the particles that compoſe 
theſe marvellous maſſes, will diſperſe, which 
man in the ſhort ſpace of his exiſtence, 
will only have a faint gp. of by the 
Way. 
It is, then, that continual motion, inherent 
in matter, which changes and deſtroys all 
beings, which takes from them every inſtant 
ſome one of their properties, to ſubſtitute 
others: it is motion, which in thus changing 
their actual eſſence, changes alſo their or- 
der, their direction, their tendency, and the 
laws which regulate their mode of acting 
and being: from the ſtone formed in the 
bowels of the earth, by the intimate com- 

5 bination of ſimilar and analogous parti- 


cles, 
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cles, which are drawn together, to the ſun, 
that vaſt reſcrvoir of inflammable particles, 
which ſheds torrents of light over the firma- 
ment; from the benumbed oyſter, to the ac- 
tive and thoughtful man, we ſce an uninter- 
rupted progreſſion, a perpetual chain of com- 
bination and motion, from which reſult 
beings, which only differ from each other 
by the variety of their elementary matter, 

of the combination of theſe fame elements, 
from which proceeds modes of action and 
exiſtence diverſified to infinity. In genera- 
tion, in nutrition, in preſe: vation, woe never 
ſce- more than matter varloully combined, 
of which each has its peculiar motion, regu- 
lated by fixed and determinate laws, which 
make them undergo neceflary changes. We 
| ſhall find in the formation, the growth, and 
the inſtantaneous life, of animals, vegetables, 
and minerals, only matter, which, combin- 
ing, aggregating, accumulating, and extend- 
ing, form, by little and little, beings, fecl- = ' 
ing, living, vegetating, or deſtitute of theſe : 4 Tl 
faculties, and which, af..r having exiſted 
ſome time under a particular form, are forced 
| | to 
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to contribute, by their ruin, to the production 
of anothe 1 . EE 


* De 14270 unius, peneratio, abi; jut. — To ſpeak 
ſtrictly, noth ng is either born or dies in nature; a truth - 
which was felt by ſeveral ancient philoſophers. EurkE- 
D cs ſays, There is neither birth or death for any 
4 mortal, but only a combination and ſeparation of 
« that which was combined; and this is what, amongſt 

« men, they call birth and death. The ſame Philoſo- 
pher fays again, *Thoſe are infants, or people with a very 

* ſhort fight, who imagine any thing is born which did 
6&« not exiſt before, or that any thing can die or periſh _ 
« totally.” See P1.yTrARCH CONTR. color. PLaTO 
avows, that, according to an ancient tradition, „ The 
7 living were born of the dead, the ſame as the dead did 
come of the living, and that this is the conſtant circle 
of nature.” He adds beſides, of himſelf, © who knows 
« if to live is not to die; and if to die, is not to live ? 
This was the doctrine or. PYTHAGOR AS, whom Ovip 
makes to ſay, 


—naſcigue.vocatur. 


Incipe e 2 aliud quam fad fuil ante, mori zue de 72 ne ye i. 2 


idem. 


V. MeTAMORPH. LIB, xv. ver. 254. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


” 


or THE LAWS OF MOT1 ON COMMON 10 ALL 
HE BEINGS O7 NATURE-==OF ATTRAC- 


TION AND REPULSION===0F INERT FORCE | 


"Mow are not facili; at thoſe effects of 
which they know the caule ; they believe 
they know the cauſe, as ſoon as they ſce 
them act in an uniform and immediate man- 
ner, or when the motion they produce is 

ſimple: the deſcent of a ſtone that falls by 

its own peculiar weight, is only an object 

of meditation for a Philoſopher, to whom 

the mode by which the moſt immediate 

cauſes act, and the moſt ſimple motions, 

make not myſleries leſs impenetrable, than 
the moſt complicated motion, and the man- 

ner by which the moſt complicated cauſes act. 
The uninformed are never tempted to exa- 
mine the effects which are familiar to them, 
nor to recur to their firſt principles. They 
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think: they ſee nothing in the de eſcent of a 


ſtone which ought to ſurpriſe them, or which 


me; its their relereches | : there wants a Naw- | 
ro to feel that the deſcent of heavy bodies 


is a r hœnomena worthy of all his attention: 
there wants the ſagacity of a profound ex pe- 


rimental philoſopher, to diſcover the laws 


according to which bodies fall, and commu- 


cate to others their e motion. In 
ſhort, that mind the moſt practiſed in philo- _ 
ſophical obſervations, has frequently the cha- 


grin to find, that the moſt ſimple and moſt 


| common effects eſcape all his reſcarches, and 
remain inexplicable to him. 


We are tempted to meditate upon, and 
conſider thoſe effects which preſent them- 
ſelves to our view, when they are extraordi- 
ary or unuſual; that is to ſay, when our 
eyes are not accuſtomed to them, or when 


we are ignorant of the energy of the cauſe, 


that we fee act. It is not the European, 
who has not ſeen the effects of gunpowder : 


the work man who labours in the manufacture 


2 it thinks there is nothing marvellous in 
„ becauſe he handles every day the matter 


which enters into the compoſition of this 
5 powder : 
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powder, T he American uſed formerly- to 
look upon the effect as a POWER DIVINE, 
and its force as SUPERNATURAL. Thunder, 
of which the uninformed do not know the 
true cauſe, is regarded by them as the in- 
ſtrument of celeſtial vengeance---the expe- 
rimental philoſopher regards it as the natural 
effect of the electric matter, which is never- 
theleſs itſelf a cauſe which he is very far from 
underſtanding perfectly. | 
Let it be as it may, as ſoon as we ſee . 
cauſe act, we regard its effect as natural; 
ſoon as we are accuſtomed to the ſight, or are 
familiarized with it, we believe we under- 
tand it, and its effects ſurpriſt ſe us no more 
but as ſoon as we perceive an unuſual pag 
without diſcovering the cauſe, our mind is 
ict to work, it 18 uneaſy! in proportion to the 
extent of this effect; when we believe our 
preſervation intereſted, our mind is com- 
pletely agitated; we enquire into the 
cauſe, and our perplexity is augmented in 
proportion as we ate perfuaded that it is 
eſſential for us to know the cauſe by which 
we have been affected in ſo lively a manner. 
Laltead of our ſenſes, which frequently can 
teach us nothing of the cauſes and effects 
Vor. I. 5 5 
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which we ſearch aſter with ſo much ardour, 


or which intereſt us the moſt, we have re- 


courſe to our imagination, which, troubled 
and enervated by fear, becomes a ſuſpicious | 
guide, and we create chimeras, or fictitious 


| cauſes, to whom we give the credit, and the 


honour of thoſe phænomena, which have 


alarmed us. It is to this diſpaſition of the 


ſhall ſee in the ſequel, all the religious „„ 


human mind that is to be attributed, as WE 


rors of men, who deſpairing of ever being 


able to trace the natural cauſes of thoſe 
perplexing phenomena, of which they were 


the wiunelics, . and frequently the victims, 


have created in their brain imaginary 


cauſes, which have become to them 2 ſource 


Of follies. 


However, there can only be in Nature 
natural cauſes and effects. All the motions 


that ſhe excites, follow conſtaut and neceſ- 


fary laws: thoſe natural operations which we 
are capable of knowing or judging of, are 
ſufficient to enable us to diicover thoſe 
which eſcape our fight; we can at leaſt 
judge of them by analogy; and if v. e ſtudy 


4s 


Nature with attention, the modes of action 


which ſhe ſhews to us will teach us not to 


4 wk 4 * 
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ve ſo Ai end by thoſe which the refuſes 
to diſcover to us. The cauſes the moſt re- 


| 


mote from their effects indubit»bly act by 


intermedial cauſes, with the aid of which 


ve can ſometimes trace out the firſt; if in 
the chain of theſe cauſes, we ſometimes find 
_ obſtacles that oppoſe themſelves to our re- 
ſearches, we ought to endeavour to over- 
come them, nad if we cannot ſurmount 
them, we never have the right to conclude 
that the chain is broken, or that the cauſe 
which acts is SUPERNATURAL. Let ue, 
then, content ourſelves with avowing, that 
Nature has reſources that we know not 
of; but let us never ſubſtitute phantoms, 
fictions, imaginary cauſes, or words devoid 
of ſenſe, for thoſe cauſes which eſcape us; 
by that means, we only confirm ourſelves in 
our ignorance, impede our reſearches, and 
obſtinately remain in error. 

In ſpite of the ignorance, in which we 
are, with reſpe& to the ways of Nature, 
or of the eſſence of beings, of their proper- 
ties, of their elements, of their proportions, 
and their combinations, we know, however, 
the ſimple and general laws, according to 
which bodies move; and we fee that ſome 
TN "of 
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of thele laws, common to all beings, ne- 
ver contradicted themſclves : although they 


appear to vary on ſome occaſions, we are 7 
frequently enabled to diſcover, that the 


cauſe becoming complicated, in combin- 


ing with others, impedes and prevents its 


mode of action, being ſuch as we believe 
we have a right to expect. We Know 


that fire applicd to powder mult neceſſarily 
ſet it alight: whenever this effect 


operated; when-ver our ſenſes do not make 
us know it, 


iS not 


we have 2 right to conclude | 


that this powder is damp or elſe that it 


is joined to ſome ſubſtance that prevents 


its exploſion. We know that man, in all 


his actions, tends to render himſelf happy; 


when we ſee him labouring to deſtroy him- 


ſelf, or to injure himſelf, we ought to con- 


clude that he is moved by ſome cauſe which 
is oppoled to his natural tendency ; that he 


is deceived by ſome prejudice ; that for want 
of experience, he does not [ce whither his 


Ciions will lead him. 


If all the motion of beings were Gmple, i it 
would be very eaſy to SS them, and we 
ſhould be aſſured of the effect which the 
ca aule ought to produce, if their actions did not 


5 | | | | | blend 


. 


and experience Tracnes 
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blend, and mix with each other. I know 


that a ſtone that falls, ought to deſcend per- 
penc ndicularly: I know that it is obliged to 


take an oblique courſe, if it meets with an- 

other bedy that changes its direction; but 
no longer know what line it will deſcribe 

ik it is interrupted in its fall by ſ-veral con- 


trary forces, which alter nately act upon it; 


it may then be, that theſe forces will oblige ic 


to deſcribe a parabolical, a circular, aur, an 


eliptical line, &c. 


The mate compound motion 13 3, however, 


never more than the reſult of imple motions 


which are combined ; thus as ſoon as we know 
the general laws of beings and their motion, 


we have only to decompoſe and to analyze 
them, to diſcover thoſe which are combined; 

us the effects we 
may expeck. We lee, then, that the moi. 
ſimple motions are the cauſes of the necefſary 


junction of the diſterent matter of which all 
bodies are compoſed ; that matter varied 


in its eſſence and its properties, have each 
their modes of action or motions which are 
peculiar to them, and that their whole motion 
is the ſum total of the particular motions 
u hich are combined. 


Amengſt 
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Amongſt the matter that we ſee, tome are 
conſtantly diſpoſed to unite, whilſt others 
are incapable of union; thoſe which are 
proper to unite, form combinations more or 
leſs intimate and durable, that is to ſay, 


more or leſs capable of preſerving their 


ſtate, and reſiſting diſſolution. The bodies 
which we call soLiDs, are compoſed of a 
greater number of homogeneous, ſimilar, 
and analogous particles, diſpoſed to unite 


themſelves, and of which the powers con- 


ſpire or tend to the ſame end. The primi- 
tive beings, or the elements of bodies, have 
occaſion to be propped or ſupported, to ſay 
thus, the one by the other, to the end that 
they may preſerve themſelves, and acquire 
conſiſtence and ſolidity; a truth equally con- 
ſtant in what they call phyſical, and what 
they call MoRaL. N»„ö„5 
It is upon this diſpoſition of matter and 
bodies, the one relatively to the others, that 
are founded their modes of action, which 
the natural philoſophers deſignate under the 
names of ATTRACTION and REPULSION, 
of SyMpaTHY and ANTIPATHY, of AFF1- 
NiTiEs or RELATIONS *. The moraliſts de- 
DD. | kts ſignate 


EurboclEs ſays, according to DiecEN E La 
| ERIT Us. 
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ſinate this diſpoſition, and the effects which 
it produces. under the names of Love and 
IArRED, of FRIENDSHIFT or AvEeRs:ON, 
Men, like all the beings of Nature, experi- 
ence the motion of attraction and repul- 
ſion; thoſe which pals in them differing 
from the others only becauſe they are more 
concealed, and that frequently we know not 
the cauſes which excite them, nor their mode 
of action. — | 

Whatever it may be, it ſuffices us to 
5 know, that by a conſtant law, certain bodies 
are diſpoſed to unice themſelves s, With more 
or lets facility, whilſt others cannot combine 


8 cc tha his - a fort of afefion, by which the eli 

ments unite themſelves, and a fort of diſcord by which they 
& ſeparate or remove themſcloes ;3 by which we ſee that the 
ſyſtem of attraction is very ancient; but there wanted a 
Newrow to develope it. The love to which the an- 
_ cients attribute the unfolding, or diſentangling of Cu xaos, 
appears to be nothing more than attraction perſoni— 
fied. All the allegories and fables of the ancients upon 
CHaos, indicate viſibly no more than the accord and 
union that is found between ſubſtances analogous or 
homogeneous ; from whence reſults the exiſtence of the 
univerſe, whilſt repulſion, or diſcord, which the ancients 
called oa; was the cauſe of diſſolution, confuſion, and 
| diſorder. Here! is, without doubt, the origin of the doc- 
pine of TWo PRINCIPLE: 


Or 
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or unite themſelves ; water combines itſelt 
with falts, but will not mix with oils. Some 
combinations are very ſtrong, as in metals, 
others are very feeble, and arc eaſily decom 
poſcd. 8 bodies, incapable of uniting = 
by themtelves, become ſuſceptible of union 
by the aid of new bodizs, which ſerve for 
INTURMEDIATES, or common bonds; - it 18 
thus that Cil and water combine themſclves, 
and 3 ſonp, hy the aid of an alcaiine ſalt. 
From all these © beings, Givericly combined, in 
proportiops entremely varied, reſult all the 
1 oy ical or moral bodies, of which the pro- 
perties: and the equalities are eſſentially dif- 
ferent, and of wiich the modes of action are 
more or leſs n $ > or difficult to un- 
derſtand, by reaſon of the elements or mat- 
ter which have . into their compoli- 
tivn, and the different modificat ions of this 
ſame matter. | 

It is thus that in the reciprocal attraction of 
the primitive ar.d inſenſible particles of mat- 
ter, Ci which all bodies are ſormed, they be- 
come ſenſible, forming mixed bodies, agere- 


gate maſſes, by the union of milz and ana- 
log ous matter, whoſe eſſences render them 
proper to join together t to form a whole. 


Theſe 
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Theſe ſame bodies diſſolve themſelves, or 
their union is broken, whenever they experi- 
ence the action of any ſubſtance that is an 
enemy to their junction. It is thus that by 
little and little is formed a plant---a me- 
tal -an animal—a man- that each in the 
ſyſtem or rank that it occupies, increaſes or 
grows; that they ſuſtain themſelves in their 
reſpective exiſtence by the continual at- 
traction of analogous or ſimilar matter, 
which unites itſelf to their being---which _ 
preſerves them, and which ſtrengthens 
them. Tt is thus that certain aliments be- 
come fit for man whilſt others kill him that 
ſome are pleaſant to him and ſtrengthen 
| him---that others are repugnant to him and 
weaken him: in ſhort, never to ſeparate 
the phyſical from the moral laws, it is thus 
that men, attracted, by their wants, the one 
to the other, form thoſe unions that they 
call- MaRrRIAGES, FaMiLIEs, SOCIETIES, 
FRienDSHIPS, CONNECTLONS, and that virtue 
maintains and ſtrengthens them, but that vice 
relaxes, or totally diſſolves them. 
Whatever may be the nature and the com- 
bination of beings, their motions have always 
FOOL M one 
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one direction or tendency: without direc- 
tion we cannot have an idea of motion; this 
direction is regulated by the properties of 
each being: as ſoon as they have any given 
properties, they neceſſarily act; that is to ſay, 
they follow the law invariably determined 
by theſe ſame properties which conſtitute | 
the being ſuch as it is, and its mode of ac- 
tion, which is always a conſequence of its 
manner of exiſtence. But what is the gene- 
ral or common tendency or direction which 


we ſee in all beings? What is the viſible and 


| known end of all their motion ? It is to con- 
ſerve their actual exiſtence---it is to preſerve 
them—it is to ſtrengthen them---it is to at- 
tract that which is favourable to them---it is 
to repel that which can harm them---it is to 
_ reſiſt impulſions contrary to their manner of 
being and their natural tendency.” © 
To exiſt, is to experience the motion pe- 
culiar to a determined eflence: to conſerve 
it, is to give and receive thoſe motions from 
which reſult the maintenance of its exiſt- 
ence it is to attract matter proper to corro- 
borate its being---it is to avoid thoſe which 
can enfeeble it or endanger it. Thus all 
5 one oo 


5 
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the beings that we know, have a tendency 
to conſerve themſelves, each after their own 
manner. The ſtone by the ſtrong adheſion 
of its particles, oppoſes reſiſtance to its de- 
ſtruction. Organized beings conſerve them- 
ſelves by means more complicated, but 
which are proper to maintain their exiſtence | 
againſt that which can injure them. Man, 
both phyſical and moral, is a living, feeling, 
thinking, and acting being, tends only at 
every inſtant of his duration to procure that 
which pleaſes him, or that which is conform- 
able to his being, and firives to avoid chat | 
which can injure hin 9. 
Conſervation, then, is the common end 
towards which all the energies, the force, 
the faculties of beings ſeem continually di- 
rected. The experimental philoſophers 
have called this tendency or direction, sELF- 
GRAVITATION. NEwWTON calls it, INERT 
FORCE. The moraliſts have called it in man 
SELF-LOVE, Which is only a tendency to 


* St. Auguſtine admits, like us, a tendency to con- 
ſerve themſelves in all beings, whether organized or not 
organized. See his Tract De C1VITATE DEI, LIBĩ. XI. 

Char, 28. 
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preſerve himſelf— the deſire of happineſs— 
the love of his well-being---of pleaſure - the 
promptitude of ſeizing all that appears favour- 
able to his exiſtence, and a marked averſion 
for all that menaces or diſturbs him. —Primi- 
tive ſentiments are common to all beings of 
the human ſpecies, which all their faculties 
are ſtriving to ſatisfy; which all their paſ- 
lions, their wills, their actions, have conti- 
nually for their object and for their end. 
This $ELF-GRAVITATION is, then, a neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſition in man, and in all beings, 
which by divers means tends to preſerve 
them in the exiſtence that they have receiv- 


ed, ſo long as nothing deranges the r 


der of their machine, or its primitive ten- 

dency. „ 
All cauſe produces an effe&: there can- 
not be effect without cauſe. All impulſion 
is followed by ſome motion more or leſs ſen- 
ſible, by ſome change more or leſs remark- 
able, in the body which receives it. But all 
motion, all the modes of action, are, as we 
have ſcen, determined by their natures, their 
eſſences, their properties, their combina- 
tions. We muſt, then, conclude, that all the 
| motion, 
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motion, or all the modes of action, of beings, 
being due to ſome cauſe, and this cauſe not 
being able to act and move, but after its 


manner of being, or its eſſential proper- 
ties, we muſt S I fay, that all the 
phenomena are neceſſary, and that every 5 
being in nature, in the ci cumſtances, and 
after h e given properties, cannot act other- 


wiſe than it does. VVV 
Neceſſity is the conflant and infallible 


connection of cauſes with their effects. Fire 
burns of neceſſity that combuſtible matter 
which is placed in the ſphe: re of its action: man, 
of neceſity, deſires that which is, or appears, 
uſeful to his well-being. Nature, i in all her 
phenomena, necefſirily acts after the eſſence 
which is peculiar to her: all the beings that 


ſhe contains, neceſſ: artly act after their parti- 


cular eſſences; it is by motion that the 


whole has relation with its particles, and 
the ſe with the whole; it 1s thus that all is 
connected in the univerſe ; it is itſelf but an 


immenſc chain of cauſes and effects, which 
flow without ceaſing the one from the other. 


If we reflect for a little, we ſhall be then 
forced 00 acknowledge that all that \ we ſee 


is 
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is NECESSARY ; that it cannot be otherwiſe 
than it is; that all the beings that we per- 
ceive, as well as thoſe that eſcape our ſight, 
act by certain laws. After theſe laws, heavy 
bodies fall, light bodies riſe ; analogous fub- 
ſtanccs attract each other; all beings tend to 
_ conſerve themſclves; man cheriſhes himſelf; 
he loves that which he thinks is advantage- 
- ous to him, as ſoon as he knows it, and de- 
| teſts that which he thinks can be unfavoura- 
ble to him. In ſhort, we are obliged to 
avow, that there can be no independent 
energy, iſolated cauſe, or detached action, 
in a nature where all the beings act without 
Interruption one upon the other, and who 
is herſelf only an eternal circle of motion, 
giving and receiving een to neceſſary 
laws. x 
Io examples mall ſerve to render more 
- ſenſible the principle which we have laid 
down; we borrow one from phyſics, the 
other from morals. In a whirlwind of duſt, 
raiſed by the impetuous element, as confuſed 
as it appears to our eyes; in the moſt fright- 
ful tempeſt, excited by contrary winds, which 
raiſe the waves mountains high; there is not 
. e a ſingle 
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a ſingle particle of duſt, or drop of water, 
that has been placed by chaxck, that has 
not a ſufficient cauſe for occupying the place 
where it is found, and that does not rigo- 
rouſly act after the manner in which it ought 
to act. A geometrician, who knows exactly 
the different forces which act in each caſe, and 
the properties of the particles which are mov- 
ed, could demonſtrate, that after the cauſes 
given, each particle acts prec! iſely as it ought 
to act, and that it could not * ot herwiſe 
_ than it did. 1 5 
55 thoſe terrible convulfi ions that fa ime." 
times agitate political ſocieties, and which 
produce frequently the overthruw of an em- 
pire, there is not a ſingle action, a ſingle 
word, a fingle thought, a ſingle will, a ſin- 
gle paſſion, in the agents who concur to the 
revolution, whether they act as defirovers 
or as victims, that was not neceſſary ; that 
does not act as it ought to act; that does 
not infallibly operate the effects it ought 
to operate, according to the place which 
theſe agents occupy in the moral, Whirlwind. 
This could be evidently proved by an under- 
Canding that was in a fate ta ſ-12e, and 
0 
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to rate all the actions and re- actions of the 
minds and bodies of thoſe who contributed to 
to this revolution. 
In ſhort, if all is connected in Nature; if all © 
motion is produed the one from the other, 
notwithſtanding that ther ſecret communi- 
cations frequently eſcape our ſight, we ou 2ht 
to be affured that there is no cauſe, how 
ever {mall or diſtant, that does not ſome- 
times produce the greateſt and moſt imme- 
diate effects upon ourſelves. It is, perhaps, 
in the dry plains of Lybia, that are amaſſed 
the firſt elements of a ſtorm or tempeſt, 
which, carried by the winds, ſhall come to- 
wards us, ſhall make our atmoſphere heavy, 
| ſhall have an influence over the tempera- 
ment and upon the paſſions of a man, whoſe | 
circumſtances ſhall have capacitated him to 
influence many others and which ſhall decide 
after his will the fate qf many nations. 
Man, in effect, finds himſelf in Nature, 
and makes a part of it; he acts according to 
thoſe laws that are peculiar to him, and he 
receives in a manner more or leſs marked, 
the action and impulſe of the beings that act 
upon him, after thoſe laws that are peculiar 
to 
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to heir elle: It is thus that he is diverſely 
modified, but his actions are always, for this 

reaſon, compoſed of his peculiar energy, and 
of that of the beings who act upon him, and 
who modify him. This is what determines 
ſo diverſely, and frequently ſo contradic- . 
torily, his thoughts, his opigions, his will, 
his actions; in ſhort, the motions, whether 
viſible or concealed, that pals in him. We 
| ſhall have occalion, in the end, to place this 
truth, ſo conteſted at preſent, in a much 
clearer light; it will ſuffice for us at preſent _ 
to prove, in general, that every thing in Na- 
ture is neceſſary, and that nothing which we 
find 1 in it can act otherwiſe than it does. 
It is motion communicated and received 
one after another, that eftablithes the con- 


nection and the relation between the differ- 


ent ſyſtems of beings : attraction draws them 
near to each other when they are in the 
{phere of their reciprocal action; repulſion 
diſſolves and' ſeparates them ; the one con- 
ſerves them and ſtrengthens them, the other 
enfeebles them and deſtroys them. Once 
combined, they have a tendency to preſerve 
, themſelves in their mode of exiſtence, by _ 
Vol. I. N virtue 
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virtue of their 1NERT FORCE ; but they are 
not able to ſucceed, becauſe they are under 
the continual influence of all the other be- 
ings, who act ſucceſſively and perpetually 
upon them ; their changes of form, their diſ- 
| ſolution, ie neceſſary to the preſervation of 
Nature, which. is the ſole end that we can 


be able to aſſign to her, to which we : 


her tend inceſſantly, which ſhe follows with- 
out interruption by the deſtruction and re- 
production of all the ſubordinate | beings. 
obliged to undergo her laws, and to concur, 
in their manner, to the maintenance of the 
atlive exiſtence eſſential to the great whole. 
Thus each being 1s an individual, who, in 
the great family, fulfils his neceſſary taſk 
in the general labour. Al bodies act ac- 
cording to laws inherent in their peculiar, 
einde without being able to ſwerve, for a 
ſingle inſtant, from thoſe, according to which 
Nature acts herſelf. This is the central 
force, to which all the powers, all the eſ- 
{ences all the energies are ſubmitted; the 
regulates the motion of all beings by the 
neceſũty of her peculiar eſſence ; ſhe makes 
them concur by different modes to her ge- 
La 
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neral plan; and this plan only can be life, 
action, and the maintenance of all, by the 

continual change of its parts. She fulfils this 
object in removing one by the other; that 


which eſtabliſhes and deftroys the ſubſiſting : 


relation between them; that which gives 


them and deprives them of their forms, com- 


binations, and qualities, after which they 


act for a time, and which preſently after are 
taken from them to make them act after a 


different manner. It is thus that Nature 
makes them grow and change, augment and 


diminiſh, draw near and remove, forms them 


and deſtroys them, according as it 1s neceſfary 


to maintain her whole, towards the conſerva- 


tion of which, this Nature 1s eſſentially ne- 
ceflitated to tend. 


This irreſiſtible force—this univerſal ne- 
ceſlity—this general energy, is then only a 


conſequence of the nature of things, by vir- 
tue of which, all act without relaxation, af- 
ter conſtant and immutable laws; theſe 
laws not varying more for Nature herſelf, 
than for the beings which ſhe contains, Na- 
ture is an active or living whole, to which 


all the parts neceſſarily concur, and without 
SE their 
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their knowledoe, maintain the action, the 
exiſtence, and the liſe: Nature acts and ex- 
iſts neceſſarily, and all that ſhe contains con- 
ſpire neceſſarily to perpetuate her active 
being“. We ſhall ſee by the ſequel, how 
much the imaginations of men labour to 
form an idea of the energy of the Nature 
that they have perſonified and Giſtinguiſhed 

from herſelfl. In ſhort, we ſhall examine 
the ridiculous and prejudicial inventions, 
which, for want of knowing Nature, they 
have imagined ro impede her courfe, to ſuſ— 
pend her eternal laws, to put obſtacles to the 
neceſſity of things. 


* Plato ſays, that “ matter and nece//ity are the [ame 
&« thing, and that this neceſſity is the mother of the world.” 
In effect, matter acts becauſe it exiſts, and exiſts to 
act; we cannot go beyond that. If they demand how 
or for why matter exiſts? we ſay, that it exiſts neceſ- 
ſarily, or becauſe it contains a ſufficient reaſon for its 
_ exiſtence. In ſuppoſing it is produced or created by a 
being diſtinguiſhed from it, or leſs known than it. 
ſelf, we muſt always fay that this being, be what it 
may, 1s neceſſary, and includes a ſuflicient cauſe for 


its proper exiſtence. In ſubſtituting matter or nature 
for this being, we only ſubſtitute a known agent, or 
_ poſſible to be known at leaſt i in ſome reſpects, to an un- 
known agent, totally impoſſible to be known, and of 
which it is impoſſible to demonſtrate the exiſtence. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


of ORDER AND. CONFUSION==-0F IN NTFELLI. 
GENCE---0F CHANCE. 
Ins ſont of the ns periodical and 
regular motion that takes place in the uni- 
verſe, generates in the minds of men the idea 
| of order. This word, in its primitive ſignifi- 
cation, only repreſents a mode of confiderine 
and percciving with facility together and ſe- 
parately tne different relations of a whole; 
in which we find by its meds of being and 
acting a certain affinity or conformity with 
our own. Man, in extending this idea, has 
carried into the univerſe thoſe methods of 
conſideri ring things which are peculiar to 
him; he tas ſuppoſed that there, really did 
exiſt in Nature relations and affinities ſuch as 
thoſe which he deſignated under the name 
of order, and conſequently he has given the 
name of confuſion to all thoſe relath ons that 


did not appear contormable to the firſt. 
18 


1 Tr Sr 

It is eaſy to conclude of this idea of order 
and confuſion, that they do not really exiſt. 
in a Nature where any thing is neceſſary, 
which follows conſtant laws, and which 
obliges all the things in every moment of 
their duration. to follow thoſe regulations 
whi! 1 flow from tlicir peculiar exiſtence, - 
It is therefore in our mind alone that we 

find tie model of what we call order or con- 
fuſion; like all abſtract and metaphyſical 
| ideas, che V ſoppoſe nothing out of our reach. 
In ſhort, order is never more than the faculty 
of co-orde ring ourſelves with the beings that 
environ us or, with the whole of which we 
make a part. 
Nevertheleſs, if they will apply the idea 
of order to Nature, this order will be no- 
thing but a ſeries of action or motion, which 
we judge confjircs to one common end, 
Thus in a body that moves, order is the ſe- 
rics, the chain of action or motion, proper 
to conſtitute it ſuch as it 13, and to maintain 
it in its actual exiſtence. Order, relatively 
to the whole of Nature, is the chain of cauſes 
and effects neceſſary to its active exiſtence, 
and to the maintaining of it eternally toge- 
1 ther; 
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ther; but, as we have proved in the preced- 
ing chapter, all the particular be ings are 
obliged to concur to this end, in the ranks 
they occupy; from whence we are obliged 
to conclude that what we call the onpER 
OF NATURE can never be more than a man- 
ner of conſidering the neceſſity cf things to 
which all that we 3 e Of are 
ſubmitted. That which we call cox ECStON 
is only a relative term, made to deſignate 
the neceſſary motion or action 85 which the 
5 particular being are neceſſarily ch anged and 
diſturbed in n mode of exiſtence, and 
inſtantaneouſly | obliged to alter their manner 
of action: but no 55 of theſe actions, no one 
of theſe motions, can be abic for a finole 
inſtant to contradict or derange the general 
order of Nature, from Which all beings nold 
their exiſtence, their properties, PH pe- 
culiar motion. Confuſion in a being is never 
more than its paſt age into a new order; a 
new mode of exiſtence, which neceſſarily 
carries along with it a new ſeries of action 
or motion, different from thoſ* of whic!: 
this being found itſelf ſuſceptible in the Pie 
ceding. That which we call order in Nu: 
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[- is a mode of being, or a diſpoſition of its par- 
_ ticles, ſtrictly neceſſary. In every other aſ- 
ſemblage of cauſes, of effects, of force, or 

worlds, but that which we ſee, in all other 

ſyſtems of matter, if it were poſſible, ſome 

ſort of arrangement, would neceſſarily be 
eftabliſhed. Suppoſe that ſubſtances the. 

moſt heterogenous and the moit diſcordant, 

were put in action, and aſſembled by a con- 

catenation of neceſſary phænomena, they 


this is a true notion of a property, which may 
be defined an aptitude to conſtitute A being, 


whole of which it makes a part. 

Thus, I repeat, order isnothing but ne- 
ceſſity, conſidered relatively to the ſeries of 
actions, or the connected cha'n of cauſes and 


What is it in effect but order in our plane- 


any idea, but the ſeries of phænomena, 
which are operated according to neceſlary 
laws, after which we lee the bodies which 
compoſe it act? In conſequence of theſe 
ia . laws, 


would form amoneſt themſcives an entire 
order, an arrangement of ſome fort. And 


ſuch as it is itſelf, and ſuch as it is in the | 


effects that it produces in the univerſe. 


tary ſyſtem, the only one of which we have 


* 
4 
1 
4 
- 


NU , 
laws, the ſun occupies the centre; the pla- 
nets gravitate towards it, and deſcribe round 
it, in regulated periods, continual revolutions s 
the ſatellites of theſe fame planets gravitate 
towards thoſe which are in the centre of 
their ſphere of action, and deſcribe round 
them their periodical route. One of theſe 
planets, the earth which we inhabit, turns 
upon its own axis, and by the different 
aſpects which Its annual revolution obliges 

it to preſent to the ſun, it experiences thoſe 
regular variations which we call ſeaſons. 
By a neceſſary ſeries of action of the ſun 
upon different parts of our globe, all its pro- 
ductions experience viciſſitudes: plants, ani- 
mals, men, are in a fort of lethargy in win- 
ter: in the ſpring, all beings appear to re- ani- 
mate, and to come as out of a long drowſineſs. 
In ſhort, tlie mode in which the earth re- 
ceives the ſun's beams has an influence upon 
all its productions; theſe rays, darted ob- 
liquely, do not act in the ſame manner as if 
they fell perpendicularly; their periodical 
abſence, cauſed by the revolution of our 
globe upon itſelf, produces night and day. 
In all this, we never ſee more than the ne- 

Vol. 1 5 0 5 ceſſary 
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celfary effects, founded upon the eſſence of 
things, which, while they ſhall remain the 
fame, they can never contradict. All theſe 
effects are owing to gravitation, attraction, 
centrifugal force *, 8 
Upon the other hand, this order, which. 
we admire as a ſupernatural effect, becomes 
ſometimes diſturbed, or changes into confu- 
ſion; but this confuſion itſelf is always 
the conſequence of the laws of Nature; 
in which it is neceſſary, to the mainte- 
nance of the whole, that ſome one of its 
parts ſhould be deranged in their ordinary 
courſe. It is thus that comets ſhew them- 
ſelves ſo unexpectedly to our wondering 
eyes; their eccentric courſe diſturbs the tran 
quillity of our planetary ſyſtem ; they excite 
the terror of the uniformed, to whom all is 
marvellous; the experimental philoſopher 
himſelf conje*tures, that, in former ages, theſe 
comets have overthrown the ſurface of our 
globe, and cauſed the greateſt revolutions 


* Centrifugal force is a philoſophical term, uſed to 
deſcribe that force by which all bodies that move round 
any other body, in a circle or an elipſis, do endeavour 
to fly off from the axis of their motion, in a tangent, to 

the per'Þ »hery or circumference of it, 


upon 
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upon the earth. Independent of theſe extra- 
ordinary confuſions, there are others, more 
common, to which we are expoſed; ſome- 
times the ſeaſons appear to have taken place 
of each other, and to have quitted their re- 
gular order; ſometimes the diſcordant ele- 
ments ſeem to diſpute amongſt themſelves 
the dominion of our world; the ſea breaks 
its limits, the ſolid earth is rent and ſhaken, 
mountains are in a ſtate of conflagration, 
peſtilential deſeaſes deſtroy men and ani- 
mals, ſterility deſolates the country; then 
affrighted mortals, with violent ſhrieks and 
prayers, recall order, and raiſe their trem- 
bling hands towards the being they ſuppoſe 
the author of all the calamines they ex- 
perience, whilſt theſe afflicting confuſions 
are the neceſlary effects produced by natu- 
tural cauſes, which act after fixed laws, deter- 
mined by their peculiar eſſence, and by the 
univerſal eſſence of a Nature in which all 
muſt neceſſarily be changed, be moved, be 
diſſolyed; where that which we call order 
muſt ſometimes be diſturbed, and changed 
into a new mode of being, which to us ap- 
pears confuſion. 
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What is called order and confuſion or-..- 
Nature do not exiſt; we find order in all that 
which is conformable to our mode of being, 

and confuſion in all that which is oppoſed to 

= _ Nevertheleſs, all is in order in a Nature 
a which none of the parts can ever be able 
to emancipate themſelves from the certain 
and neceſſary rules which flow from the eſ- 
ſence that they have received: there is no 
confuſion | in a whole, to the maintenance of 
Which confuſion 18 neceſſary, of which the 
general courſe can never derange itſelf, 
when all the effects are the conſequence of 
natural cauſes that act as they muſt infallibly 
= 5 
It follows alſo, chad there can be neither 
monſters, nor prodigies, nor wonders, nor 
- miracles, in Nature. Thoſe which we call 
monſters are combinations with which our 
eyes are not familigrized, but which are not 
therefore the lets neceſſarv effects of natural 
cauſes. Thoſe which we call proDIGIEs, 
WONDERS, SUPERNATURAL effects, are phæ- 
nomena of Nature, of which our igno- 
cance does not permit us to aſcertain the 
Principle es, nor their manner of acting, and 
"which N 
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which, for want of being acquainted wit! 
the true cauſes, we fooliſhly attribute to 

ftcctitious cauſe, which, as well as the idea of . 
order, exiſts no where but in ourſelves, whilſt f 
we place it beyond N ature, out of which no- 
thing can poſſibly exit. : 
As for thoſe which they call miracLEs, 

that is to ſay, effects contrary to the immu- 
table laws of Nature, we feel that ſuch 
works are impoſſible, and that nothing can 
ſuſpend for an inſtant the neceſſary courk of 
beings, without the intire of Nature was ar- 

| reſted and diſturbed in its tendency. There 
have neither been wonders nor miracles in 85 
Nature, but for thoſe who have not ſuffi- 
ciently ſtudied it, or who do not feel that its 
laws can never be contradicted, in the ſmall- 
eſt of its parts, without the whole being an- 
nihilated, or at leaſt without changing its 
eſſence or its mode of action *. 


Order 


A miracle, according to ſome metaphyſicians, is an 
effect which is due to powers that are not to be found ſuf- 
ficient in Nature. Miraculum wvocamus effedium quit nullas 

Fui wires ſuffictentes in natura agnoſcit. See BILFINGER 


Du Deo, ANimo, ET MuNoo. _ They have concluded, 
os 1 | bat 


: 
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Order and confuſion are then only words 
by which we deſignate the ftate in which 
particular beings find themſelves. A being 

is in order when all the motion it experiences 
conſpires to maintain its actual exiſtence, 
and favour its tendency to preſerve itſelf: 
it is in confuſion when the cauſes which 
move it diſturb or deſtroy the harmony or 
equilibrium neceſſary to the conſervation of 
its actual ſtate. Neverthelefs, confuſion in 
a being is nothing more, as we have ſeen, 
than its paſſage. into a new order: the more 
rapid the paſſage, the greater the con- 
fuſion for the being that experiences it; that 
which conducts man to death is for him the 


greateſt of confuſions; nevertheleſs, death 
is nothing more to him than a paſſage into 


a new mode of exiſtence : it is in the order 
of Nature, 


that they muſt ſearch for the cauſe beyond Nature, ar 
out of her bolom; nevertheleſs, reaſon ſuggeſts to us 


that we ought not to recur to a ſupernatural cauſe, or 
one placed out of Nature, before we know perfeRly _ 
all the natural cauſes or the powers which Nature con- 
| tains. | | 


Ve 
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We ſay, that the human body is in order 
when the different parts which compoſe it 
act in a manner from Which reſult the con- 
ſervation of the whole; that which is the 
end of his actual exiſtence: we ſay, he is in 


haealth when the fluids and Ede 55 Ms bay 


concur to this end, and lend each other nw- 
tual ſuccours to arrive at it: We ſay that the 
body is in confuſion whenever this tendency 
is diſturbed, when tome one of its Parts 
ceaſe to concur to its conſervation, and ta 
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fulfil the functions which are pe culiar to it. 
It is this that happens in a ft; refs, 
in wh ich, | however, the motions that are ex 
Cited in the human machine are as n2ce fary, 
are regulated by laws as certain, as natural, 
as invariable, as thoſe which congur in pro- 
ducing health: ſicxnels dogs notlhzing more 
than og ace in him a new leries, new 
order of motion ard of things. Man dies: 
this PPC ars 10 115 to be . COMP 
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death is the epoch of the ceſſation of his 
human exiſtence—his frame becomes an in- 


animate maſs by the ſubtraction of the princi- 


ples which made it a& after a determinate 


 manner—its tendency is changed, and all 


the motion that is excited in its ruins, con- 
ſpire to a new end. To thoſe, of which the 


harmony and the order produced life, ſenti- : 


ment, thought, paſſions, health, there ſuc- 
ceeds a ſeries of motion of another ſpecies, 


which follow laws as neceſſary as the firſt; 
all the parts of the dead man conſpire to 


produce that which they call diſſolution, 
fermentation, putrefaction; and theſe new 
modes of being and actirg are as natural to 
man, reduced to this ſtate, as ſenſibility, 
thought, the periodical motion of the blood, 
&c. were to the living man; his eſſence be- 


ing changed, his mode of action cannot be 
the ſame. To the regulated and neceffary 


motion, which conſpires to produce what 


we. call I. Ir E, ſucceed thoſe determinate 


10tions Which concur to produce the diſſo- 


lution of the dad carcaſc, the diſperſion of 


its parts, the formation of new combina- 
tions, from w hence reſult new beings, that 
which 
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which, as we have before ſeen, is in the im- 
mutable order of a Nature always acting“. 
We cannot, then, too often repeat, that, re- 
latively to the great whole, all the motion 
of beings, all their modes of action, can never 
be but in order, and are always conformable 8 
to Nature; in all the ſtates through which 
_ theſe beings are forced to paſs, they act 
conſtantly after a mode neceſſarily ſubordi- 
nate to the univerſal whole. To ſay more, 
each particular being always acts in order; 
all its actions, the whole ſyſtem of its mo- 
tion are always the neceſſary conſcquence of 
its mode of exiſtence, whether momentary or 


„ They are accuſtomed,” ſays an Anonymous Au- 
thor, to think that life is the contrary of death, which, 
6 appearing under the idea of abſolute deſtruction, they 
&« are eager to ſeek reaſons to exempt the ſoul, as if the : 
« ſoul was eſſentially any other thing than life ; but fim- 
«© ple perception teaches us that the oppoſites of this 
„ genus are ANIMATE and INANIMATE, Death is ſo 
little oppoſed to life, that it is the principle of * 
„From the body of a ſingle animal that ceaſes to live, 
e there is formed a thouſand other living beings; thus 
eit is evident that life is in the power of Nature.“ See 
MrsceLLaNEous DISSERTATIONS, printed at Amfter- 
dam; 1740 Page 2525 253. | : | 
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durable. Order in political ſociety, is the 
effect of a neceſſary ſeries of ideas, of wills, 
of actions, in thoſe who compoſe it, of which 
the movements are regulated in a manner 
concurring to the maintenance of it together, 
or to its diſſolution, Man, conſtituted or mo- 
dified in the manner that makes what we 
call a vikTvous MAN, acts neceſſarily in a 
mode from - whence reſults the well-being of 
his aſſociates; him whom we call wicker, 
acts neceſſarily in a manner from whence re- 
ſults their miſery : their natures and their 
modifications being different, they mult ne- 
ceſſarily act differently; the f. yſtem of their 
1 actions, or their RELATIVE ORDER, is from 
05 =: thence eſſentially different. : 
1 Thus order and confuſion in particular 
beings, 1 18 nothing more than the manner of 
conſidering the natural and neceſſary effects 
which they produce relatively to ourſelves. 
We fear the wicked man, and we ſay that 
he will carry confuſion into ſociety, becauſe 
he diſturbs its tendency, and places obſtacles 
to its happineſs, We avoid a ſtone that 
falls, becauſe it will derange in us the order 
neceſi ary co our conleryation, Nevertheleſs, 


order 
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order and conſuſion are always, as we have 


ſeen, conſequences equally neceſſary to the 
tranſient or durable ſtate of beings. It is in 

order that fire burns us, becauſe it is in its 
eſſence to burn; it is in its eſſence to do 
miſchief: but on the other hand, it is in or- 
dier that an intelligent being ſhould remove 
from that which can diſturb it in its mode 
of exiſtence. A being whoſe organization. 
renders it ſenſible, muſt, after its eſſence, fly. 
from every thing that can injure its organs 


and place its exiſtence in danger. 


We call thoſe beings INTELLIGENT, who 
are organized after our manner, in whom 


we ſee faculties proper to their preſervation, 
to maintain them in the order that is con- 
venient to them, to take the neceſſary mea- 


ſures to attain this end with a conſciouſneſs 
of their motion. From whence we ſee that 


the faculty which we call 1NTELLICENCE, 


conſiſts in a power to act confor mably to a 


| known end in the being to which we attri- 


bute it. We regard thoſe beings as deprived 


of intelligence in which we find neither the 
ſame e eee as in ourſelves, nor the 
ſame organs, nor the ſame faculties; 1 


P 2 . 
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ſhort, of which we know not the eſſence, 
the energy, the end, and, conſequently, the 
order, that is convenient to them. I he 
whole cannot have a name or end, becauſe 
there is nothing out of it to which it can 
tend: the parts which it contains have an 
end. Ifitis in ourſelves that we draw up 
the ER of ORDER, it is alſo in ourſelves that 
we draw up that of INTELLIGENCE, We 
_ refuſe it to all the beings that do not act 
| after our manner: we accord it to thoſe that 
we ſuppoſe to act like us: we call theſe 1N- 


TELLIGENT AGENTS; We ſay that the others 


are blind cauſes, intelligent agents, that act 


by cmance: a word void of ſenſe, that we 


always oppoſe to that of intelligence, without 
attaching to it any certain idea. 


In effect, we attribute to Chance all thoſe 
effects of which we do not ſee the connec- 


fy tion they have with their cauſes. Thus, we 


ule the word CHANCE to cover our 1gno- 


rance of the natural cauſes which produce 


the effects which we ſee by means that we 
cannot form an idea of, or that act in a 
manner in which we do not ſee an order, or 
a ſyſtem, followed by actions like our own. 

1 — N 
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As ſoon as we ſee, or believe we ſee, the or- 
der, we attribute this order to an intelli- 
gence; a quality borrowed equally from our- 
ſelves, and our peculiar mode of. acting, and fi 
of being affected. . 
* intelli gent being is a being who chicks 
i who wills, who acts, to obtain an end. Then 
to think, to will, to act in our manner, it 
muſt have organs and an aim like our own. 
Thus, to ſay that Nature is governed by an 
Intelligence, is to pretend that ſhe is go- 
verned by a being furniſhed with organs, 
ſeeing that without organs it can have nci- 
ther perceptions, nor ideas, nor intuition, 
nor thoughts, nor will, nor plan, nor ac- 
ö tions. . 


Man always makes bimſelf the centre of 
the univerſe; it is to himſelf that he relates 
all that he ſees. As ſoon as he believes he 
diſcovers a manner of action which has ſome 
points of conformity wich his own, or ſome 
phenomena which intereſts him, he attributes 
it to a cauſe that reſembles himlelf, that 
acts like himſelf, that has the ſame faculties 
as himſelf, the ſame intereſts as himſelf, the 
tame Projects as himſclf, the lame tendency 
as 
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as himſelf: in ſhort, he forms to himſelf the 
model: It is thus that man ſces out of his 
own ſpecies. only beings who act differently 
from him; and yet, nevertheleſs, believes 


that he remarks in Nature an order analo- 
gous to his own peculiar ideas; views con- 
formable to his own. He imagines that this 
Nature is governed by a cauſe whoſe intelli- 


gence is conformable to his own, to whom 


he aſcribes the honour of the order that he 


believes he ſees, and of the views or aim that 


he himſelf has. It is true, that man, feeling 


8 himſelf | incapable of producing the vaſt an 1 5 


multiplied effects that he ſees operated 


the univerſe, was obliged to make a diſtinc- 
tion between himſelf and the inviſible cauſe 

which he believed produced ſuch great ef- 
fects; he believed he removed the difficulty 


in exaggerating in it all the faculties that he 
poſſeſſed himſelf. It is thus that by little 
and little he arrived at the formation of an 


idea of that intelligent cauſe which he has 


placed above Nature, to preſide over all its 
motion, of which he has believed it incapa- 


ble by itſelf: he obſtinately perſiſts in always 


regarding it as an heap of dead and inert 
| matter, 
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matter, without form, which cannct, of itſolf, 


produce any one of the great effects, of the 


regular phænomena, from which refult what 
he calls the ODR Or THE UNIVE RE“ 


From whence it is {-en, that it is for want - 


of being acquainted with the powers of na- 
ture, or the properties of matter, that they 
have multiplied beings without neceſſity, 
and that the ey have ſuppoſ d the univerſe 
under the empire of an intelligent cauſe, of 
which man was, and aiways will be, the mo- 
del. They only render! it more inconceiva- 


* Anazagor as was the firſt, it is "i: that ſuppoſed 
the univerſe created and governed by an Intelligence or 
by an Underſtanding. ARrisTOTLE reproaches him for 


employing this Intelligence to the production of things, 
as an AUTomMaTtox Go; that is to ſay, when all good 


reaſons fail him, AvaZayogas TE yup Wn arm Xena Tw va 


pg r αον,“οNπD—09 2 or & ropnon N T g 72 ar 


45, TOTE tei QUTOV. TR. & ND ral wan) o * πν le TWVY 
ine n be Nam & Anaxagoras, tanquam machina 
utitur intellectu ad mundi generationem. Et cum dubitat 
propter quam cauſam nec'ſſario eft, tunc eum attrabit. In 


Carterts vero mag is cetera omnia, quam intel/eetum, cau— 


ſum eorum, que unt þ onit, . See BayLE's Dicriox- 


ARY, article ANAXaGORAS) note E. There is, with- 


out doubt, ground to make the ſame reproach to all ; 
thole who ule the word Intelligence to explain dith- 


culties. 


ble 
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ble when they would extend its faculties too 

much ; they either annihilate it, or render 

it altogether impoſſible, when they would 

ſuppoſe that this intelligence poſſeſſes in- 
compatible qualities, as they are obliged to 
do, that they may be able to give a reaſon 
for the contradictory and diſorderly effects 
that we fee in the world. In effect, we 
ſee confuſion in this world, of which they 
tell us, the moſt beautiful arrangement 


obliges us to acknowledge it to be the work 


of a Sovereign [arelligence ; notwithſtand- 

ing this confuſion contradicts the plan, 
and the power, and the wiſdom, and the 
bounty, which they ſuppoſed it poſſeſſed 
of, and the miraculous order of which they | 
aſcribe to it the honour, 

They will tell us, without doubt, that 
Nature contains and produces intelligent 
beings, or that ſhe mult be intelligent herſelf, 
or mult be governed by an intelligent cauſe. 
We reply, that intelligence is a faculty pe- 
culiar to organized beings, that is to ſay, 
conſtituted and combined after a determi- 
nate manner, from whence reſults certain 
modes of acting, which we deſignate under 

85 particular 
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particular names after the different effects 
which theſe beings produce. Wine has 
not the properties that we call wir and 
COURAGE; nevertheleſs, we ſee that it gives 
theſe qualities ſometimes to men that are 
ſuppoſed to be totally deprived of them. 
We cannot call Nature intelligent, after the 
manner of any one of thoſe beings that ſne 
contains, but ſhe can produce intelligent be- 
ings, in aſſembling together matter proper to 
form beings organized in a particular man- 
nee, from whence reſults the faculty that 
we call INTELPIGENCE, and the modes of 
acting which are the neceſſary conſequence 
of this property. I repeat, that to have intel- 
ligence, deſigns, and views, they muſt have 


ideas; to have ideas, they muſt have organs 


and ſenſes: this is what they do not ſay of 
Nature, nor of the cauſe which they ſuppoſe 
preſides over her actions. In ſhort, expe- 
rience amply proves to us, that the matter 
which we regard as inert and dead, aſſumes 
action, intelligence, life, when they are com- 
bined in certain and particular modes. 

We muſt conclude from all that has been 
ſaid, that ORDER is never more than the 


Vol. I. "ot Ss --neceflary 
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neceſſary ad uniform connection of pes 


and effects, or the ſeries of action which flow 
from the properties of beings, whilſt they 


remain in a given ſtate---that CONFUSION is 


the change of this ſtate that all is neceſſa- 
rily in order in the univerſe, where all acts 


and moves after the properties of beings-— 
that there can be neither confuſion nor real 


evil in a Nature where every thing follows 


the laws of its natural exiſtence---that there is 


neither chance nor any thing fert uitous in this 


Nature in which there is no effect without a 


ſufficiear and ſubſtantial cauſe, and where 
all the cavſes act neceſſarily according ts 


fixed and ceit: in laws, dependent on their 
eſſer ia! . S pertics, as well as on the combi- 


nanons an modifications which conſtitute 
their :ianſtory. or was ſtate that in- 


telligence is a mode of acting and being 


natural to ſome particular beings, and that 
if we will attribute it to Nature 
in her only the faculty of conf 


rving herſelf; 
1 N Pe Fe | : h 
by tie neceſſary means, in her ative exiſtence. 


In refuſing to Nature the intelligence which 
we ourſelves emoy - in rejecting the intelli- 


Bens cauſe which they op poſe to be the 
contriver 


t would be 


r 
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* 


contriver of this nature, or the principle of 
the order which we find in her, we give no- 
thing to Chance, nor to a blind and undi in- 
guiſhing power, but we attribute all that we 
ſee to real and known cauſes, or eaiy to be 
known. We acknowledze that all which ex- 


iſts is a conſequence of the inherent pr per- 


ties of eternal matter, which by its mixtures, 
its combinations, and its change of forms, 
produces order, confuſion, and the varieties 
that preſent themſelves to our view. It is 
we that are blind when we imagine blind 
' cauſes---we are ignorant of the powers and 


of the laws of Nature, when we attribute its 


effects to chance---we are not more enhght- : 


ened when we give to them an intelligence, 
of which the idea is only borrowed from our- 


ſelves, and is never in accord with the effects 
that we attribute to it---we imagine words 
to ſupply the place of things, and we believe 


we underſtand them by obſcuring ideas that 


we never dare define nor analyze. 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


or MAN-=-OF HIS DISTINCTION INTO THE 
PHYSICAL AND MORAL MAN+--OF HS 
ORIGIN. | 


Ler us now apply the general laws that 
we ec to thoſe beings of Na- 
ture that moſt intereſt us---let us ſee in 
what man can be able to differ from thoſe 
other beings with which he is ſurrounded--- _ 
let us examine if he has not certain general 
points of conformity with them, which make 
him, notwithſtanding the different ſubſtances 
between them and him, in certain reſpects, 
act according to the univerſal laws to which 
all is ſubmitted---finally, let us ſee if the 
ideas he has formed of himſelf, in meditating 
his peculiar being, are chimerical or founded 
in reaſon. Cn oy 
Man occupies a place amidft that crowd 
and multitude of beings of which Nature is 
the aſſemblage, His eſſence, that is to lay, 
„ the 
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the manner of being by which he is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the other beings of Nature, 
renders him ſuſceptible of different modes 


of action and motion, of which ſome are 
ſimple and viſible, whilſt others are compli- 


cated and concealed---his life is nothing 


more than a long ſeries or ſucceſſion of ne- 


ceſſary and connected motion, which have 
for principle either cauſes contained within 


_ himlelf, ſuch as his blood, his nerves, his 
fibres, his fleſh, his bones, in ſhort, the mat- 


ter, as well ſolids as fluids, of which his 
whole or his body is compoſed, or thoſe 
exterior cauſes, which, in acting upon him, 


modify him diverſely; ſuch as the air with 
which he is encompailed ; the aliments with 
which he is nouriſhed, and all thoſe objects 
which are continually making impreſſions 


or ſtriking on his ſenſes, and which, in conſe- 


quence, operate perpetual and continual : 


changes in him. 


Man, like all the other beings i in Nature, 


to his own deſtruction-he experiences inert 


force he gravitates upon himſelf—he is at- 


tracted by thoſe objects that are contrary dr 
repugnant to his being---he ſeeks after ſome, 


4 
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he flies from, or endeavours to remove him- 
ſelf from others. They are theſe different 


modes of action and of being modified, of 


which man is ſuſceptible, that they have de- 
ſignated under ſuch a variety and diverſity of 
names: we ſhall have occaſion preſently to ex- 
amine them particularly, and in detail. 
However marvellous, however ſecret or 
concealed, however complicated the modes 
of action, as well viſible as interior of the 
human frame, may be, or may appear to be, 
if we examine them cloſely, we ſhall ſee 
that all its operations, all its motions, all its 
changes, all its different ſtates, all its revo- 
lations, are conſtantly regulated by the ſame 
laws which Nature has preſcribed to all the 
beings that ſhe brings forth---that ſhe de- 
velopes---that ſhe enriches with faculties— 
that ſhe increaſes —that ſhe conſerves for a 
certain time—and that ſhe finiſl;es by de- 
ſtroying or x in making chem 
change their form. 

Man, in his origin, is an imperceptible 
point, a ſpeck, of which the parts are with- 
out form, of which the mobility and the 
life eſca! ape our ſenſes 5; in ſhort, in which we 


do 


— 


qyvalities that we call SENTIMENT, FEEL- 
ING, INTELLIGENCE, TmoucnhT, Force, 


in all his parts; he is become a living and 
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do not perceive any one of the ſigns of thoſe 


| Rxason, &c. &c. Placed in the womb 
that is requiſite for him, this point unfolds 
| himſelf, extends himſelf, he increaſes him- 
ſelt by the continual addition of matter ana- 
| logous to his being, which he attracts, and 
which combines reſell, and aſſimilates itſelf 
with him. Having quitted this womb, ſo 
"NO to conſerve, to unfold, to ſtrength- 
„ during a certain time, the weak rudi- 
3 of his frame, he becomes adult. His 
body has then taken a conſiderable exten- 
ſion; his motions are marked; he is ſenſible 


an active maſs; that is to ſay, that en that 

. thinks, that fulfils the funttions peculiar to 
beings of the human ſpecies; he has only 
become ſenſible becauſe he has been by 
degrees enlarged, nourithed, and repaired, 
by the aid of the continual attraction that 
takes place in him, of matter of that kind 
which we judge to be inert, inſenſible, inani- 
mate, and which 1s continually combining 
itſelf with him: theſe matters have never- 
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| theleſs arrived at the formation of a whole, 
that is acting, that is living, that can feel, 
that can judge, that can reaſon, that can 
will, that can deliberate, that can chooſe 
or elect, that is capable of labouring, more 
or leſs efficaciouſly, to his peculiar car 
tion, that is to ſay, to the maintenance of the 
harmony of his natural exiſtence. 
All the motion or changes that man expe- 
riences in the courſe of his life, whether it 
be on the part of thoſe objects which are 
exterior to him, or whether it be on the part 
of ſubſtances that are contained within him- 
ſelf, whether they are favourable or prejudi- 
cial to his being, maintaining it in order, or 
throwing it into confuſion, are ſometimes in 
conformity with, and ſometimes. contrary or 
repugnant to the eſſential tendency of this 
mode of exiſtence; in a word, are either 
agreeable or grievous; he is obliged by his 
nature to approve of ſome and to diſapprove 
of others; ſome render him happy, others 
make him miſerable ; ſome become the ob- 
8 *s of his deſire, others become the objects 
of his fears, 


in 
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In all the phænomena that man preſents 
to us, from the moment he quits the womd 
of his mother, to that in which he occupies 
the ſilent tomb, we ſee nothing but a ſuc- 
ceſſion of neceſſary cauſes and effects, and 
which are conformable to thoſe laws that 
are common to all the beings of Nature. 
All his modes of acting—all his ſenſations 
all his ideas—all his paſſions all his wills 
all his actions, are the neceſſary conſequences 

of his properties, and of thoſe which he finds 
in the beings by whom he is moved. All 
that he does, and all that which paſſes in 
him, are the effects of inert force—of ſelf- 

gravitation of the attractive and repulſive 

_  Powers—of the tendency he has to conſerve 
| himſelf—in ſhort, of the energy which he has 
in common with all the beings that we ſee. 
Nature does no more than ſhew, in a partl- 
_ cular manner, in man, what is due to his 
peculiar nature, by which he is diſtinguiſhed 
from the beings of a different ſyſtem or order. 
The ſource of thoſe errors into which man 
has fallen, when he has conſidered himſelf, 
has been, as we ſhall preſently have occa- 
Hon to ſhew, in this, that he has believed 
Var EF. 8 that 


- 
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that he was moved: by himſelf—that he l. 
ways acted by his own natural energy that 
in his actions, and in the will that moved 
them, be was independant of the general 
laws of Nature, and of thoſe objects which 
frequently, without his knowledge, and always 
in ſpite of him, this Nature cauſes to act 
upon him. If he had examined himſelf at- 


tentively, he had acknowledged that all his 


motions were not in the leaſt ſpontaneous— 
| ke had diſcovered that his birth depended 
on cauſes entirely out of his power—that it 
is without his conſent that he enters into 


a ſyſtem in which he occupies a place—that 
from the moment in which he is born, un- 
til that in which he dies, he is continually 


_. modified by thoſe cauſes, which, in ſpite of 


1m, have an influence upon his frame, mo- 
cify his being, and diſpoſe of his conduct. 

be ſmalleſt reflection, would it not have 

been ſufficient to have proved to him that 

the Fluids and the ſolids, of which his body 
i. compoled, and this concealed mechaniſm, 
which he believea to be independent of ex- 
terior cauſes, are perpetually under the in- 
Pen CC of theſe caules, and that, without 
them, 


. 
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5 them, they would be in a total incapacity to 
act? Would he not have ſcen that his tem- 
perament, or conſtitution, did in no wiſe de- 


i pend upon himſelf—that his paſſions are the 


neceſſary conſequences of this temperament 
that his will and his actions are determin- 
ed by theſe ſame paſſions, and by thoſe opi- 


nions, which he has not given to himſelf, or 


of which he is not the maſter ? His blood, 
more or leſs heated or abundant; his nerves 
and his fibres, more or leſs braced or relaxed; 
_ theſe diſpoſitions, tranſitory or durable, are 
they not deciſive at each inſtant of his ideas; 
of his thoughts; of his deſires; and of his fears; 
of his motion, whether viſible or concealed ?. 
And the fate in which he finds himſelf, does 
it not neceſſarily depend upon the air, di- 
verſely modified, and upon the aliments which 
nouriſh him; upon the ſecret combinations 
which form themſelves in him, and which 
conſerve the order of, or carry confuſion into, 
his machine? In ſhort, every thing ſhould 
have convinced man that he is in each inſtant 
of his duration, a palive inſtrument in the 
hands of neceſſity. : „ 
R 2 WM 
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In a word, where all is connected, where 
all the cauſes are linked the one to the other, 
there cannot be any independent and iſo- 

lated energy or force. It is, then, Nature al- 
ways acting, that marks out to man each 
point of the line that he is bound to de- 

| ſcribe; that marks out to him his route it 

is Nature that elaborates and combines the 
clements of which he muſt be compoſed— 
it is Nature that gives him his being, his 
_ tendency, his peculiar mode of zRion—ir is 

Nature that deyelopes or unfolds him; that 

ſtrengthens and increaſes him ; that con- 
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ſerves him for a time, during which he is 


obligated to fulfil the taſk impoſed on him 
it is Nature that, in his journey through life, 
ſtre ws on his road thoſe objects, events, and ad- 
ventures, which modify him in a manner that 
is ſometimes agreeable and beneficial, and 
ſometimes prejudicial and diſagreeable to 
him—it is Nature, that by giving him ſenti- 
ment, or feeling, has rendered him capable 
of chooſing and electing thoſe objects, and 
of taking thoſe means, that are the moſt na- | 
tural and proper to his conſervation—it is 
_ Nature, | that when he has run his race, 
when 
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when he has finiſhed his career, when he 


has deſcribed his circle, conducts him to his 
deſtruction, and then obliges him to undergo = 
the conſtant and univerſal law from which 
nothing is exempted. It is thus that mo- 


tion brings forth man ont. of his mother's 


womb, ſuſtains him for ſome time, and at 
length deſtroy s him, or obliges him to re- 


turn into the boſom of a Nature that ſpee- 
dily re-produces him, ſcattered; under an in- 


finity of forms, in which each of his parti- 
cles run over again in the {ame manner the 
different periods, as neceſſarily as the whole 
had before run over thoſe of his preceding 


exiſtence. 


The beings of the human ſpecies, as well 


as all other beings, are ſuſceptible of two 


ſorts of motion; one is the motion of the 
maſs, by which an entire body, or ſome of 
its parts, are viſibly transferred from one 


place to another; the others are internal 
and concealed motion, of ſome of which we 


are ſenſible, whilſt others take place without 


our knowledge, and are not to be gueſſed 
at but by the effect which they outwardiy 


"Produce, In a machine extremely com- 
plex, : 
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plex, formed by the combination of nume- 
rous matter, diverſified in their properties, 
in their proportions,? in their modes of ac- 
tion, the motion neceſſarily becomes ex- 
tremely complicated, their dulneſs, as well 
as their rapidity, frequently eſcape the ob- 
ſervation of thoſe themſelves in whom they 
take place. | 
_ Let us not, then, be ſurpriſed, if when man 

would account to himſelf for his being and 


his manner of action, he has had to encoun- 


ter with fo many obſtacles; and if he has 
conceived ſuch ſtrange hypotheſes to. explain 
the concealed ſpring of his machine, that 
he faw himſelf move in a manner that ap- 
peared to him to be ſo different from that 
of the other beings of Nature. He faw clearly 
that his body, and the different parts of it, 
did XQ, but frequently he was not able to ſee 
that which brought them into action; he 
believed, then, that he contained within 
himſelf a moving principle, diſtinguiſhed 
from his machine, which ſecretly gave im- 
pulſe to the ſprings of this machine, that 
moved him by its own natural energy, and 
that he acted according to laws totally dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent from thoſe which regulate the motion 
of all the other beings. He had the conſcience 
of certain internal motion which made them- 
ſelves felt by him; but how could he conceive 
that theſe inviſible motions were capable of 
producing fo frequently ſuch ſtriking ef- 

fects? How could he comprehend that a 
fugitive idea, an imperceptible act of thought, 
were able ſo frequently to bring his whole 
being into trouble and confuſion ? In ſhort, 
he believed that he perceived in himſelf a 
ſubſtance that was diſtinguiſhed from him, 
endowed with a fecret force, in which he | 
ſuppoſed qualities entirely different from 
| thoſe of the viſible cauſes that acted on his 
organs, or from theſe organs themſelves; 
he did not ſufficiently underſtand that the 
primitive cauſe that makes a ſtone fall, or 
his arm move, are perhaps as difficult to be 
comprehended or to be explained, as thoſe 
internal motions of which the thought and 
the will are the effects. Thus, for want of 
_ meditating Nature—of conſidering it under 
its true point of view—of remarking the con- 
formity and the ſimultaneity, or unity, of the 
motion of this pretended mover, and of 
| th ole 
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thoſe of his body, or of his material organs, 


he conjeEtured that he was not only a being 
apart but alſo of a different nature from all 


the other beings of Nature, of an eſſence more 


ſimple, and that he had nothing in common 


with all that he faw 125 | 

It is from thence that have ſucceſſivyely 
ſprung the notions of sp1RITUALITY, 1M- 
MATERIALITY, IMMORTALITY, and all thoſe 
vague and unmeaning words that have by 
5 degrees been invented, in order to ſubtilize, 


and to denote tlie Attributes of the unknown 8 


- ſubſtance which man believes he contains 
within himſelf, and which he conjectures to be 


the concealed Principle of his viſible actions. 


* « We muſt,” fay s an x toads Wr. iter, % define 


&« life, before we can reaſon upon the ſoul : but this is 
. hat 1 eftcem impoſſible, becauſe tliere are things 
« in Nature ſo unique, and fo ſimple, that the imagi- 


« nation cannot divide them, nor reduce them to any 


« thing more fimple than themſelves : ſuch is LIFE, 
« WHLTENESS, and LIGHT, which they have not been 


e able to define but by their effects.“ "See MISCELL A- 
xous DissSERTATIONS, printed at Amſterdam, 1470, 


PACE 232. Life is the aſſemblage of motion natural 
to an 0: ganized being, and motion can only be 2 pro- 


perty of matter 


2 To 
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To crown the bold conjectures that they 

pts ventured to make on this motive pow- 

they ſuppole that, different from all 

5 et beings, and even from the body that 
ſerves to envelope it, it is not bound, like 
them, to undergo diſſolution; that its per- 
fect ſimplicity prevents them being able to 
decompole i it or change its form; in ſhort, 
that it was by its eſſence exempted from thoſe 


revolutions to which they ſaw the body ſub- 


jected, as well as all the compound beings 
with which Nature is filled. 
Thus man became double; ke revacded 
himſelf as a whole, compoſed by the incon- 
ceivable aſſemblage of two different and 
diſtin natures, and which have no point 
of analogy between them; he diſtinguiſhed 
two ſubſtances in himſclf, the one, viſibly 
ſubmitted to the influence of groſs beings, 
and compoſed of matter coarſe and inert, 
was called the Bopy ; the other, which they 
ſuppoſed ſimple, of a more pure eſſence, was 
looked upon as acting by itſelf, and giving 
motion to the body with which it found it- 
ſelf ſo miraculouſly united; this was called 
the Soul or SPIRIT; and the functions of 
| Vor. I. 8 che 
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the one were called Paysicar, CORPOREAL, 
MaTERIAL; the functions of the other 


were called SeiriTUAr. and INTELLEC- 


TUAL ; man, conſidered relatively to the firſt, 
was called the Paysical Man, and when 


they conſidered him relatively to the Jaſt, 


was deſignated under the name of the 
RAL Man | 
Theſe diſtinctions, at preſent adopted by 


the greateſt part of the philoſophers, are only 
founded in gratuitious ſuppoſitions. Men 
| have always believed they remedied their 
| ignorance of things by inventing words to 
which they could never attach any true 
ſenſe or meaning. They imagined that they 


underſtocd. matter, all its properties, all its 


faculties, its reſources, and its different com- 


binations, becauſe they have had a ſuper- 
ficial glimpſe of ſome of its qualities; they 


have, however, really done no more than 
_ obſcured the faiat idea 25 they were able to 


form to themſclves, in affociating with it a 
ſubſtance much leſs intelligible than itſelf, It 
is thus that ſpeculators, in creating words, 
and in multiplying beings, have only plung- 
ed themſelves into Seat difficulties than 


thoſe. 
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cheie which they have en: Jeavoured to avoid, 

and placed obſtacles to the progreſs of know- 

ledge: whenever they have wanted facts, 

they have had recourſe to conjectures, which 
preſently were changed by them into re- 
alities, and their imagination, which expe- 

rience no longer guided, was funk, without 


hopes of return, in the labyrint th of an ideal 


and intellectual world, to which they alone 
had given birth; it was next to impoſſible 
to withdraw them from this deluſion, and 
to place them in the true road, of which 
nothing but experience can give them the 
clew. Nature ſhews us that in ourſelves, as 
well as in all thoſe objects which act upon 


us, there is never more than matter, endow= _ „ { | | 
ed with different properties, diverſely modi- 5 i 
fied, and which acts by reaſon of theſe pro- — 


perties. In ſhort, man is an organized whole, „ [121 
compoſed of different matter; like all the 
other productions of Nature, he follows gene- 
ral and known laws, as well as thoſe laws or 
modes of action which are e to himſel! 
and unknown. 

Thus, when they ſhall end what is 
man? we fay, that he 18 a material being, 
8 2 organized 
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organized or conformed to a manner of _ 
thinking, of feeling, of being modified in 
certain modes peculiar to him alone, to his 
organization, to the particular combinations _ 
of matter which find themſelves aſſembled 
in him. If they aſk us, what origin we give to 
eings of the human ſpecies? we ſay, that, 
like all the others, man is a production of 
Nature, who reſembles them in ſome re- 
pects, and finds himſelf ſubmitted to the 
ſame laws; and who differs from them in 
other reſpects, and follows particular laws 
determined by the diverſity of his conforma- 
tion. If they aſk, from whence man has 
come? we reply, that experience does not 
enable us to reſolve this queſtion, and that 
it cannot really intereſt us; it ſuffices for us 
to know that man exiſts, and that he is con 
ſtituted in a manner to produce the effects of 
which we fee him ſuſceptible. ; 
ut they will ſay, has man always exiſted? 
The human ſpecies, has it been produced 
from all eternity? or, rather, is it only an in- 
ſtantanecus production of Nature ? Has there 
always been men Tike ourſelves, and will 
there always be ſuch? Has there been in 
3 all 
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all times males and females ? Was there a 
firſt man, from whom all tie others are de- 


ſcended? Was the animal anterior to the 
egg, or did the egg precede the anmial ? 
| Theſe ſpecies, without beginning, will they 
alſo be without end? Theſe ſpecies are they 

. Indeſtructible, or do they paſs away like the 

individuals? Has man alwa ys | been what he 


now 1s? or, rather, beſore arriving at the 


ſtate in which we fee him, has he been 
obliged to paſs under an infinity of ſucceſ- 
ſive developments? Can man, at laſt, flatter 
himſelf with having arrived at a fixed being: 2 

or rather, muſt the human ſpecies Change : 
again? If man is the production of Nature, 


they. will aſk us, do we believe that this 


Nature is able to produce new beings, and to 
make the ancient ſpecies diſappear ? In ſhort, 


in this {ſuppoſition they would know for what 


reaſon Nature does not produce under our 


eyes new beings or new ſpecies. 
It appears that on all theſe queſtions, in- 
different to the ground of the thing, they 


may take which ſide they pleaſe; for want 
of experience, it is for hypotheſis to ſettle 


A curioſity which always ſprings forward 
beyond 
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beyond the e bound preſcribed to our mind. 
This granted, the contemplator of Nature 


is 


will ſay that he ſecs no contradiction in ſup- 


poling that the human ſpecies, ſuch as it is 
at this day, was produced either in the courſe 
of time or from all eternity; he will not ſee 


any advantage in ſuppoſing that this ſpecies 


has arrived by different paſſages or ſucceſſive 
develonements to the ſtate in which we ſee 


it. Matter is eternal and neceſſary, but its 


combinations and its forms are tranſient and 


_ contingent; and man, is he any other thing 


than matter combined, of which the Form 
varies every inſtant? 

Nevertheleſs, ſome reflections appear to 
favour or render moſt probable the hypothe- 


ſis that man is a production made in the 
courſe of time, peculiar to the globe that 


we inhabit, who, in conſequence, can only 


date his own formation from the formation 


of this globe, and whois the 1 of the 


particular laws which direct it. Exiſtence 


is efſential to the univerſe, or to the total 
alleniblage of matter, eſſentially varied, that 
preſent themſelves to our view ; but then the 


. | e 
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combinations and the forms are not eſſential 
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to them. This granted, although the matter 
which compoſes our earth has always ex- 
. iſted, this earth has not always had its form 
| and its actual properties---perhaps this earth is 3 
| a maſs detached in the courſęe of time from 
- ſome other celeſtial body---perhaps it is the 
_ reſult of*thoſe ſpots or of thoſe encruſtations 
which aſtronomers perceive in the ſun's 
diſk, which from thence have been able to 
diffuſe themſclves into our planetary ſyſtern 
perhaps th's globe is an extinguiſned or 
. diſplaced comet, wh: ch heretofore occupied 
ſome other place in the regions of ſpace, 
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and which, conſequently, was then in a ſtate 
to produce beings very different from thoſe 
which we find in it now, ſeeing that then its 
poſition and its nature muſt have rendered 
all its productions different from thoſe which 
it offers us at this day. . 
Whatever may be the ſuppoſition that 
they adopt, plants, animals, men, can only 
be regarded as productions inherent in, and 
natural to our globe, in the poſition or in 
the circumſtances in which it is actually 
found: theſe productions will be changed, 
if this globe, by any revolution, | ſhould hap- 
1 | „„ 
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pen to change its place. What appears to 


ſtrengthen this hypotheſis is this; that upon 


our globe itſelf all the productions vary by 
__ reaſon of its different climates; men, ani- 
mals, vegetables, and minerals, are not the _ 


fame in every part of it; they vary ſometimes 
in a very ſenſible manner at a very inconſi- 


derable diſtance. The elephant | 18 indige- - 


nous, or a native of the torrid zone; the rein- 


deer is peculiar to the frozen climates of 


the north; Indoſtan is the womb that pro- 
duces diamonds, which we do not find are 
produced in our country: the pine-apple 


grows in the open air in America; it does 
not come forth in our climate, until art has 
furniſhed it with a fun analogous to that 


which it exacts. In ſhort, men vary in dif- 


ferent climates, in their colours, in their 


ſize, in thei\conformation, i in their powers, 
in their induſtry, in their courage, in the 


faculties of their mind. But what is that 


which conſtitutes the climate? It ische dif- 
ferent poſition of parts of the ſame globe 


relatively to the ſun; poſitions that ſuffice 


to make a ſenſ ble variety in its e 
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They can then conjecture, with ſufficient 
foundation, that if by any accident our globe 
ſhould become diſplaced, all its productions 
will be forced to change, ſeeing that the 
cauſes being no longer the fame, or no longer 
acting after the ſame mode, the effects would 
be neceſſarily obliged to change. All the 

productions, that they may be able to conſerve 

themſelves, or maintain themſelves in ex- 
iſtence, have occaſion to co- order themſelves 
with the whole from which they have ema- 
nated; without that, they could not be able 


to ſubſiſt. It is this faculty of co-orderins * 


themſelves—it is this relative co-ordination, 
which we call THE ORDER OF THE UN i- 
VERSE—it is the want of it that we call 
co Neusion. The productions which we 
treat as MONSTROUS, are thoſe which are 
not able to co- order themſelves with the ge- 
neral qr particular laws of the beings which 
furround them, or the whole in which they 
find themſelves; they have been able in their 
formation to accommodate themſelves to 
theſe laws, but theſe laws are themſelves op- 
poſed to their perfection; this makes them 
that they are not able to ſubliſt. It is thus 
Vor. 5 ＋ that 
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that, by a certain analogy of conformation | 


between animals of different ſpecies, they 
_ eaſily produce mules, but theſe mules are 


not able to propagate themſelves, Man can 


only live in the air—fiſh in the water; put 
the man into the water, and the fiſh into the 


air; preſently, for want of being able to co- 


order themſelves with the fluids that ſur- 


round them, theſe animals will be deſtroyed. 
Tranſport, by imagination, a man of our planet 
into SATURN, prefently his lungs will be torn 


by an ar 500 rarified for his being, his 


members will be frozen by the cold; he will 


periſh for want of finding elements analogous 


to his actual exiſtence: tranſport another man 
into MERCURY, and the exceſs of heat will 


quickly deſtroy him. 
Thus all appears to authorize us to con- 


jecture, that the human ſpecies is a produc- ” 
tion peculiar to our globe, in the poũtion in 
which it is found; and that when this poſi- 


tion ſhall happen to be changed, the human 


ſpecies will change, or will be obliged to 


diſappear, ſceing that there will not be that 
by which man can co-order himſelf with the 
whole, or connect him with that which may 
. be 
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be able to ſubſiſt. It is this aptitude in man to 


co: order himſelf with the whole, which not 


only gives him the idea of order, but Which 
alſo makes him ſay, that ALL is RIGHT, 

whilſt every thing is only that which it can be 
whilſt this whole is neceſſarily what it is; whilſt 


it is POSITIVELY neither good nor bad. It is 


only neceſſary to diſplace a man, to make him 


accuſe the univerſe of confuſion. 
Theſe refleftions appear to contradict the 
ideas of thoſe who have been willing to con- 
jecture that the other planets were inhabited, 


like our own, by beings reſembling ourſelves. 
But if the LAPLANDER differs in a manner 
ſo marked from the HoT TENToOor, what dif- 


ference ought we not to ſuppoſe between an 
inhabitant of our planet and an a inhabitant of 


SATURN or of Venus. _ 
Whatever it may be, if they eblige us to 
recur, by imagination, to the origin of things, 


and to the infancy of the human ſpecies, we 
ſay, that it is probable that man as a neceſ- 


ſary conſequence of the diſentangling of 
our globe, or one of the reſults of the quali- 


ties, of the properties, of the energy of 


which It was ſuſceptible in its preſent poſi- 
| 23 2 -- man; 
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tion :— that he was born male and female 
that his exiſtence is co-ordinate with that of 

the globe — that as long as this co-ordina- 
tion ſhall ſubſiſt, the human ſpecies will con- 
ſerve itſelf, will propagate itſelf after the 
impulſe and the primitive laws which 
has formerly diſcovered—that if this co-or- 
dination ſhould happen to ceale, or if the 
| earth, diſplaced, did ceaſe to receive the ſame 

_ .. Impulſions or influence on the part of the 

cauſes which actually act upon it, and which 
give it its energy, the human ſpecies would 
change, to make place for new beings pro- 
per to co-order themſelves with the ſtate, 
that ſhould ſucceed to that which we ſec 
ſubſiſt now. . , 
In ſuppoſing, then, the changes | in the po- 
fition of our globe, the primitive man did 
perhaps differ more from the actual man, 
than the quadruped differs from the inſect. 
Thus man, the ſame as all that exiſts upon 
our globe, and in all the others, may be re- 
garded as in a continual viciſſitude: thus, the 

1 | | laſt term of the exiſtence of man is to us as 

dl 8 unknown and as indifferent as the firſt: thus 

1: there is no contradiction in believing that 

| | 25 3 
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the ſpecies vary inceſſantly, and it is to us 
as impoſſible to know what they will become, 
as to know what they have been. 

With regard to thoſe who demand for 
why Nature does not produce new beings * 
we demand of them, in our turn, upon what 
foundation they ſuppoſe this fact? What 
is it that authorizes them to believe, this ſte- 
rility in Nature? Know they if in the com- 
binations which ſhe makes at each inſtant, Na- 
ture is not occupied i in producing new beings 
without the knowledge of theſe. obſervers e 
Who has told them if this Nature is not ac- 
tually aſſembling in her immenſe elabora- 
tory, the elements proper to bring to light 
generations entirely new, which will have 
nothing in common with thoſe of the ſpecies 
which are at preſent exiſting? What abſur- 
dity, or what want of juſt inference is there, 
then, to imagine that the man, the horſe, the 
fiſh, the bird, will be no more! Theſe ani- 
mals, are they then indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
Nature, and can ſhe not, without chem, con- 
tinue her eternal courſe ? Does nor all change 
around vs? Do we not change ovriclves? 
Is it not evident that the whole univerſe has 
not 
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not been in its anterior eternal duration ri- 
gorouſly the fame that it is now; and that 
1 8 impoffible that in its poſterior eternal 


duration it can be rigidly in the ſame ſtate 


that it is, for an inſtant ? How then pretend 
to divine, that to which the infinite ſucceſ- 


ſion of deſtructions and of reproduttions, 


of combinations and of diſſolutions, of me- 
tamorphoſes, of changes, of tranſpoſitions, 
may be able, by their conſequence, to con- 


duct it? Suns extinguiſh themſelves and en- 


cruſt themſelves; planets periſh and diſperſe 


_ themſelves in the vaſt plains of air; other 
ſuns kindle and light themſelves; new pla- 
nets form themſelves to make their revolu- 
tions or to deſcribe new routes; and man, an 


infinitely ſmall portion of a globe, which is 


itielf but an imperceptible point in the im- 
menſity of ſpace, believes that it is for him the 
univerſe is made, imagines that he ought to 
be the confident of Nature, flatters himſelf 
to be eternal, calls himſelf 1 KING or ThE 
UNIVERSE |!!! 


* 


O man! wilt thou never conceive that 
thou art but an ephemeron? All changes 


in the univerſe. Nature contains no one 
conſtant 
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conftant form; and yet thou pretendeſt that 


thy ſpecies can never diſappear, and muft 


be exempted from the univerſal law, that 
wills that all ſhall experience change! Alas! 


in thy actual being art thou not ſubmited 
to continual alterations? Thou, who in thy 
folly arr ogantly aſſumeſt to thyſelf the title of 


KING OF NATURE II! Thou who meaſureſt 


the earth and the heavens! Thou who in 


thy vanity imagines that the whole was made 


becauſe thou art intelligent ! there wants but 
Aa very ſlight accident, a ſingle atom to be diſ- 5 
placed, to make thee periſh, to degrade thee, 
to ravith from thee this intelligence of which 


thou àppeareſt fo proud 


If they will refuſe all the preceding con- 


jectures, and if they will pretend that N atere 


acts by a certain ſum of immutable and ge- 
neral laws; if they will believe that men, 


quadrupeds, fiſh, inſets, plants, are from 
all eternity and will remain eternally what 
they now are: if they would be willing that 
from all eternity the ſtars might have ſhone 


in, and illuminated the firmament; if they 


will ſay we muſt no more den:: ! man 


4 
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is ſuch as he appears, than demand why Na- 
ture is ſuch as we lee her, or why the world 
_ exiſts, we ſhall no longer oppoſe ourſelves to 
them. Whatever may be the ſyſtem that 
they adopt, he will reply perhaps equally 
well to the difficulties with which they em 
barraſs him ; and, conſidered cloſely, they will 
.- Tee that they make nothing to the truths that 
we have granted from experience. It is not 
given to man to know every thing; it is not 
given to him to know his origin; it is not 
given to him to penetrate into the eſſence of 
things, nor to recur to their firſt principles, 
but it is given him to have reaſon, honeſty, to 
ingenuouſly allow that he is ignorant of that 
which he cannot know, and not to ſubſtitute 
unintelligible words and abſurd ſuppoſitions 
to his uncertainty. Ihus we fay to thoſe 
Who, to ſolve difficulties, pretend that the 
human ſpecies deſcended from a firſt man 
and a firſt woman, created by the Divinity, 
that we have {ome ideas of Nature, and that 
we have none of the Divinity nor of the cre- 
ation ; and that to ule theſe words it is ro 


lay, in other terms, that they are ignorant of 
7 N 
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che powers of Nature and that they do not 
know hew ſhe has been able to * the 
men that we ſe s. 
Loet us conclude then, thitt © a man hs 5 
* and folid reafon to believe himſelf & 
privileged being in Nature; he is ſubje 
to the ſame viciſſitudes as all her other pro- 
ductions. His pretended prerogatives are 
only founded on an error and miſtaken opi- 
nions concerning his Being, Let him ele- : 
vate himſelf by his thoughts above the 
globe which he inhabits, and he will look _ 
upon his own ſpecies with the ſame eyes as 
| he does all the other beings of nature: He 
will then perceive that, in the ſame man- 
ner that each tree produces fruit by rea- 
ſon and in conſequence of its ſpecies, each 
man acts by reaſon of his particular energy, 
and that he produces fruits, actions, works, 
equally neceſſary. He will feel that the 
illuſion that he anticipates in favour of him- 


* Ut Tragici poet. confugiunt ad Deum aliquem, cum 
aliter explicare argumenti exitum non poſſunt, Cictro DE 
DivinaTioNE, Lib. 2, He again ſays, magna flultitia eff 
earum rerum Deos facere Fectores, cauſas rerum non quarere. 
InipEu. 8 


Vor. I. 1 ſelf, 
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ſelf, ariſes from his being at one and the 
ſame time a ſpeRator, and a part of the 
univerſe. He will acknowledge, that the 


idea of excellence that he attaches tojhis 


being, has no other foundation than his 
peeculiar intereſt, and the predilection which 
* has in far Aal . e t e 
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* having gratuitouſly ſuppoſed two 
| diſtinguiſhed ſubſtances in man, they have 
pretended, as we have ſeen, that that which 


acted inviſibly within himſelf, was effen- 1 5 


_ tially different from that which acted out- 


5 wardly; they deſignate the firſt, as we have 


already ſaid, under the name of the Seixrr, 
or the Sour, But if we demand what is 
a Srinir? the modetns will reply to us, 
that the fruits of all their metaphyſical re- 
ſearches is limited by their learning, that 
that which cauſes man to act is a ſubſtance 
of an unknown Nature, ſo ſimple, ſo indi- 
viſible,” ſo-deprived of extent, fo inviſible, 
ſo impoſſible to be diſcovered by the ſenſes, 
that its parts cannot be ſeparated even by 
abſtraftion or by thought. But how can 
we conceive a fimilar ſubſtance which is 


v1 w 
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only a negation of every thing of which we 
have knowledge? How form by ourſelves 
an idea of a ſubſtance deprived of extent, 
and nevertheleſs acting upon our ſenſes, 
that is to ſay, upon . organs which are 
material, which have extent? How can a 
being, without extent, be moveable, and 
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put matter in motion? How can a ſubſtance 


devoid of parts correſpond n with 
different parts of fpace ? = 


Indeed, as all the world muſt agree, ** 


| Saw is the fucceſlive change of the relatigns 

of a body with different parts of à place, 
or of ſpace, or with other bodies; if that 
which they call the Serz1T is fuſceptible of 
receiving or of, communicating: mation; if 

it acts, if it puts in play the organs of the 


body, to produce theſe effects, it follows 
of neceſſity, that this being changes ſuc- 


ceſſively its relation, its tendency, Its cor- 


reſpondenee, the poſition of its parts rela- 


tively to different points of ſpace, or rela- 
_ tively to the different organs of the body, 


which it puts in action: but te change its 
relation with ſpace, and the organs that it 


moves, it follows of neecffity, that this 


SPIRIT 
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5 Grants has extent, ſolidity, and, in conſe> 
quence; diſtinct parts; as ſoon as a ſubſtance 
has theſe qualities, it is what we call Mar- 
rin, and can be no longer regarded as a 
fimple pure being in the ſenfe that the — : 
Go have attached to it. 
Thus it is ſeen, that thoſe who have ſup- 
poſed i m Man an immaterial ſubſtance, diſtin- 
guiſhed from his body, have not thoroughly 
underſtood. themſelves, and have done no 
more than imagined a negative quality, of 
which they have not had any true idea; 


| ® Thoſe who pretend, that the foul is a pure and 

 fimple being, do not fail to tell us, that the materialiſts 
and the natural philoſophers themſelves, admit ele- 
ments, atoms, beings ſimple and indivifible, of which 
all the bodies are compoſed ; but thefe ſimple being: 
or atoms of the natural philoſophers -: are not the ſame 
thing as the SouLs of the modern metaphyicians, 
When we ſay, that atoms are fimple beings, we indi- 


cate by that, that they are pure, homogeneons, without 


mixture, but nevertheleſs that they have extent, and 
in conſequence parts, ſeparable by thought, although 
no natural agent is able to divide them : the ſimple 
beings of this ſpecies are ſuſceptible of motion, whilſt 
it is ir poflible to conceive how the ſimple beings in- 
vented by the Theologians fhould be able to move them- 
ſelves, or be capable of moving other bodies, 
LE matter 


£ , 


itſelf, nor of communicating motion to the 
doqdy, ſince ſuch a being, having no parts, has 
no poſſibility of changing its relations or its 
diſtance, relatively to other bodies, nor to 
excite motion in the human, body, which i is it- 
OY. felf material. — That which they call our Sour 
moves itſelf with us; now motion is a pro- 
perty of matter.— This Soul cauſes our 
arm to move, and our arm moved by it 
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matter alone. is capable of acting on owt 

EET ſenſes, without which it is impoſſible that any | 
| thing could be capable of making itſelf known | 
to us. They have not ſeen that a being de- 


prived of extent is not capable of moving 


makes an impreſſion, a blow, that follows 


the general law of motion: In this caſe, ” 


the force remained the ſame, and the maſs 
was double, the blow ſhould be double.— 


This Sour again ſhews itſelf material in the 
- Invincible obſtacles that it experiences on 
the part of the body. If it cauſes my arm 


to move, when nothing oppofes it; it can 


no longer move this arm if it is charged 


with a weight greater than it is capable of 


moving.— Here then is a maſs of matter 
which annihilates che impulſion given by a 


1 piritual 
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ſpiritual cauſe, which' ſpititual tavſe baving : 


no' analogy with matter, ought not to find 


more difficulty in moving the whole world 
than in moving a finsle atom, and an atom 
than the undnerfe.--Früm whence they may 
conclude that fuch a being is a Chimera, a 
being of the imagination. It is neverthe- 
leſs of ſuch a ſimple being, or of a like 
Spirit, that they have made the Contriver 
and Author of the entire of Nature!!!“ 
As ſoonas[1 perceive or that I experience . 
. motion, Lam forced to acknowledge extent, 
ſolidity, denſity, impenetrability in the ſub- 
ſtance which I ſee move, or from which Ire · 


ceive motion; thus as ſoon as they attribute 


action to any cauſe whatever, I am obliged 
to regard it as material. I may be ignorant 
oF: its particular! nature and! its mode of action, 


They have imagined the Uxivznsar Seinrr after 
the manner of the human' loul, an infinite intelligence 
after the manner of a finite intelligence; then they have 
availed themſelves of the firſt, to explain the connection 
of the human foul with the body. They did not per- 
ctive that this was only a circle full of errors; neither 
have they ſeen that this SIEHT or INTELLIGENCE, whe- 
ther they ſuppoſe it finite or infinite, will not be mote 
convenient or fit to move matter. 
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| but I cannot deceive) myſelf in avon pro- 


perties and which are common to all matter: 


beſide this ignorance will only be redoubled, 
when I ſhall take that for granted of the natute 
of which ] cannot then form to myſelf any 


idea, and which moreover deprives it totally 


af the faculty of moving itſelf and of acting. 
Thus a fpiritual ſubſtance which moves it- 
ſelf and which acts, implies a contradittion, 
from whence 1 canchude — it is e 
impoſſible. 
The * of ſpirituality 1 bellere they 
ſotto the difficulties which they have accu- 
mulated in faying, that THE Soul 1s Ex- 
| FIRE AND WHOLE UNDER EACH POINT OF 
urs AxrENr. But it is eaſy to comprehend 
that this is only ſolving the difficulty by 
an abſurd anfwer. For after all it muſt be, 
that this point, however inſenkible, however 
ſmall they may ſuppoſe it, muſt notwith- 
ogg. remain ſomething? But when 
- there 
TE is EN that, . to this mis an infinity 
of unextended ſubſtances, or the ſame unextended ſub. | 
fance repeated an infinity of times would canſtitute a 
fubſtance that has extent, this is abfurd ; beſide it could 
de eafily proved aſter this principle that the human Soul 
- iz 
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there ſhould have been as much Goligity in 
this anſwer as there is the want of it, in 
whatever manner my Spirit or my Sour 
finds itſelf in its extent, when my Body 
moves itſelf forward, my Soul does not re- 


main behind; it has then a quality entirely 
common with my body, and peculiar to 


| Om ſince it is transferred conjointly with 
Thus, when even the ſoul ſhould be 
a, what will they be able to con- 
clude? Entirely ſubmitted to the motion 
of the body, it would remain dead and 
inert without it. This ſoul would be 


is as infinite as God, ſeeing that God is a Hola without 
extent, who is an infinity of times entirely whole under 

each part of the univerſe or of its extent, the ſame as 
the human Soul; from whence they will be obliged to 5 
conclude that God and the Soul of Man are equally in- 
finite, except they will ſuppoſe that unextended ſub 

ſtances are of different extents, or a God without extent 
more extended than the human Soul. They are how- 
ever ſimilar kind of nonſenſical follies that they would 
have admitted by thinking beings ! !! In the idea of ren - 
dering the human ſoul immortal, the Theologians have 
made it a ſpiritual and unintelligible being: Ah! why 
did they not make it the laſt poſſible term of the diviſion 
of Matter; at leaſt then it had been intelligible; it had 


alſo been immortal, fince it had been an Atom, an indiſ- 
ſoluble element. 
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only a two-fold: machine, neceſſarily drawn 


along by the concatenation or connection 


of the whole; it would reſemble a bird 
that an infant conducts at its pleaſure, by 
the ſtring with which he holds it bound. 

It is for want of conſulting experience, 

and attending to reaſon, that men have 


__ obſcured their ideas upon the concealed 


principle of their motion. If diſengaged 
from, and deſtitute of prejudice, we would 
contemplate our Soul, or the moving 

principle that acts within us, we ſhall 
reſt convinced that it forms a part of our 
body, that it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 
it but by abſtraction, that it is only the 
body itſelf conſidered relatively to ſome 

of the functions, or the faculties of which 
its Nature and its particular organization 
render it ſuſceptible. We ſhall ſee that 
this Soul is , obliged to undergo the 

ſame changes as the body, that it is born 
and developes itſelf with it, that it paſſes 
like it through a ſtate of infancy, of weak- 
neſs, of inexperience; that it enlarges itſelf 

and ſtrengthens itſelf in the ſame pro- 
greſſion as the body; that it is then that 

275 
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it becomes capable of fulfilling certain 
functions, that it enjoys reaſon, that it 
ſhews more or leſs wit, judgment, and 
activity lt is ſubjected like the body to 
thoſe viciſſitudes that oblige it to undergo 7 
the exterior cauſes that have an influence 
upon it; it enjoys and it ſuffers conjointly 
with the body; it partakes its pleaſures and 


it ſhares its pains; it is ſound when the 


body is healthy, it is diſeaſed when the body 
is oppreſſed by ſickneſs; it is as well as the 
body continually modified by the different 


degrees of the denſity of the atmoſphere, by 


the variety of the ſeaſons, by the aliments 


Which enter into the ſtomach ; in ſhort, we 


cannot prevent ourſelves from acknowledg- 
ing that in fome periods it ſhews the viſible 
ſigns of numbneſs, of decrepitude, of death. 
In ſpite of this analogy, or rather this 


_ _ continual identity of the ſtate of the Soul 


and the Body, they have been willing to dif- 
tinguiſh them by their eſſence; and they 
have made of this Soul an inconceivable 


being, of which; to form to themſelves ſome 


idea, they were, however, obliged to have 
recourſe to e beings, and to their 


manner 
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manner of acting. In fine, the word 
SPIRIT preſents to us no other idea than that 
Tf breathing—of reſpiration—of wind; 
thus when they tell us that the Sour 
18 4 Se1riT, this only ſignifies that its 


EY mode of action is like that of breathing, 


which, though inviſible itſelf, operates 

viſible effects, or which acts without bein 3 1 
ſeen. But breath is a material cauſe, it is 
air modified; it is not a fimple E 
ſuch as the moderns 3 under the 
name of Se1riT*®. 

Although the word Seintir is ſo very an- 
cient among men, the ſenſe that they have 
attached to it is quite new, and the idea of 

ſpirituality which they admit at this day is is 
a recent production of the imagination. 
PyrrxAsonkas nor PLA ro do not appear, in- 5 
: = The Hebrew word Rowah ſignifies Spiritus, Spiracu- 
lum vite, breathing, reſpiration. The Greek word 
INEYMA means the ſame: thing, and comes from HNEYQ, 
| Spiro, LACTANCE pretends that the Latin word anima 
comes from the Greek word Avipag, which ſignifies avind. 


Some Philoſophers, fearing, without doubt, to ſee too 
clearly into Human Nature, have made it threefold, and 
have pretended that man vas compoſed gf Bop x, Soul, 
and IOTELLECT*: 4 Late $3 Nev y. Mane: ANXT@- 

NIN, LIV. 37 8 16. | | 
5 deed, 
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_ deed, whatever might otherwiſe have been 
the heat uf their brain, and their taſte for 
the marvellous, to have ever underſtood by 
a Spirit, an immaterial 'fubſtance, or one 
void of extent, ſuch as that of which mo- 
derns have compoſed the human ſoul, and. 
the concealed contriver and mover of the 
. univerſe. The ancients, by the word 
Spirit, have been willing to deſignate a a 
matter extremely ſubtle, and more pure 
than that which acted groſsly upon our 
ſenſes. In conſequence ſome have re- 
garded the Soul as an ztherial ſubſtance, 
others have looked upon it as a fiery matter; 
and others have compared it to the light. 
Duocmrus made it to conſiſt in mo- 
tion, and in conſequence he made it a 


manner of exiſting. AnlsroxENES, Who 


Was himſelf a muſician, made it harmony. 
ARISTOTLE regarded the Soul as a moving 
faculty, upon which e the motion 
of living bodies. 
It is evident that the rt JoRorh of Vit: 


ee have not had likewiſe other than 
. 4: tis: > material 
* ee 3 baron, tarcor poraut, an 
efuthet'that 7 give to God, Genifies a ſubſtance, more 
tubtle 
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: material ideas of the ſoul; renn 
AxNoslus, CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA, 
 Onr1GEN, Sr. JusTiN, IRENZUs, &c. &c. 


have only ſpoken of it as a corporeal | ſub- 
| ſtance. It was reſerved for their ſucceſ- 


ſors, a long time after, to make the human 


Soul and the divinity, or the Soul of the 
world RE SPIRITS, that is to ſay, im- 
material ſubſtances, of which it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould form to themſelves a. 
tfue idea: by degrees this incomprehenſible 
doctrine of ſpirituality, now eonformable, 
without doubt, to the' views of a Theo- 
logian who makes to himſelf a principle 
of annihilating reaſon, prevailed over all the 
others“; they believed this doctrine divine 
e e 5 
ſubtle than thoſe of groſs bodies. Tan TULLIAN ; ſays 
poſitively, quis autem negabit deunt 57 corpus, etfi deus 


ſpiritus? The ſame TENTUIIIAN ſays, Nos autem 
animam corporalem & hio proſitemur, Q in ſuo volumine 


probamus, habentem proprium genus ſubſtantiæ, ſoliditatis, 


per quam quid & ſentire & Sons foffit. v. DE RESURREC- 
ION E CARNIS. | | 


* The tem of Spirituality, ſuch as is admitted at | 
this owes all its . proofs to Drscaxrzs 'q 
—_ 
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and ſupernatural, becauſe it was incon- 


ceivable to man; they regarded all thoſe as 
raſh, ineonſiderate, and madmen, who dared 


to believe that the Soul or the divinity 


could be material. When men had once 
renounced experience and abjured their 


reaſon, they did no more than ſubtilize 
day after day the delirium and ravings of 


their imagination, they pleaſed themſelves ; 


by ſinking continually deeper and deeper 


in error; they felicitated thetnſelves on 'their 
diſcoveries, and their pretended knowledge, 


in proportion their underſtanding was more 


environed by the clouds of 8 and of 
darkneſs. It is thus that, in conſequence 


of reaſoning upon falſe principles, the Soul 


- away l det as Si- 


ritual, he is the firſt that has eſtabliſhed that, that which 
_ thanks ought to be diſtinguiſhed from matter, from whence 
he concludes that our Soul, or that which thinks in us, 


zs a Spirit, that is to ſay, a ſimple and indiviſible ſub- 


ſtance. Would it not have been more natural to con- 
clude, that ſince man, who is matter, and who has no 
ideas but of matter, enjoys the faculty of thought, that 
matter can think, or is ſuſc eptible of that particular mo- 
dification which we call thought? See BAxLE's DicTio- 
VARY, under the articles POMPONATIVS and SIMONIDES. 


or 
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or the moving principle of man, as well as 
the concealed mover of nature, have be- 
come mere chimeras, mere Spirits, mere 
| beings of the imagination. 
| The doctrine of Spirituality offers us in- ] 
| deed nothing but a vague idea, or rather 
only the abſence of ideas. What is it that 
preſents to the Spirit a ſubſtance which has 
nothing of that which our ſenſes enable us 
to have knowledge of? Is it then true that 
man can be able to figure to himſelf a being, 
, which, not "ug material, acts however 


> 17 there was a little reaſon and philoſophy i in ; the 
Serxrrvat Syſtem, they could not diſagree that this 
Syſtem is only the effect of a moſt profound and moſt 
_ Intereſting policy in the Theologians. It was neceſſary 
to imagine a means of abſtracting ſome portion of man 


at his diffolution, to the end that he might be rendered 


ſuſceptible of rewards and puniſhmen's. From whence 
it is ſeen that the doctrine was extremely uſeful to Prieſts; 
to intimidate; to govern, and ted ſpoil the ignorant, and 
alſo to perplex the ideas of perſons more enlightened, 
who were equatiy incapable of comprehending any thing 
that they told them concerning the Soul and the Divi- 
nity. Nevertheleſs, the Prieſts affirm that this imma- 
terial Soul will be burnt, or experience the action of 
material fire in hell, or in Perner, and they b believe 
them on their word!! 2: 


upon 


15 
7 
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upon matter without having any point of 
contact or analogy with it, and receives it- 


ſelf the impulſions of matter by the material 


organs which announce to it the preſence of 
| beings? Is it poſſible to conceive the union 
of the Soul and the body, and how this ma- 
terial body, can bind, incloſe, conſtrain, and 
determine a fugitive being which eſcapes 
all our ſenſes? "Io it honeſt, or is it plain 
dealing to ſolve theſe difficulties, by ſaying 
that there is a myſtery in them; that they | 
are the effects of the Almighty power of a 
Being more inconceivable than the human 
Soul and than its mode of acting? Reſolving 
theſe problems by miracles, and making the 
Divinity intervene, is not this avowing their 


ignorance or their deſign to deceive us? 
Let us not then be at all ſurpriſed at theſe 


ſubtile hypotheſes, as ingenious as they are 
unſatisfactory, to which theological preju- 
_ dices have obliged the moſt profound mo- 
dern ſpeculators to recur, every time that 
they have undertaken to reconcile the 


ſpirituality of the Soul with the phyſical 
action of material beings upon this incor- 
poreal Subſtance ; its reaction upon theſe 


. F | beings, 
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beings, its union with the body. The hu- 
man mind can only be led into error when 
renouncing the evidence of its ſenſes, it ſuf- 
fers itſelf to be guided by enthuſiaſm and 
by authority®. 
If we would form to ourſelves clear and 
perſpicuous ideas of our ſoul, let us ſubmit 
ourſelves to experience, let us renounce our 
prejudices, let us avoid the theological con- 
jecdures, let us tear the ſacred veils which 
have only for object to blindfold our eyes 
and to confound our reaſon. Let the na- 
tural philoſopher, let the anatomiſt, let the 
phyſician, unite their experience and their 
_ obſervations to ſhew us what we ought to 
think of a ſubſtance that they have been 
pleaſed to render not eaſy to be known again; 
that their diſcoyeries may teach the moraliſt 
the true motive power which can be able to 
* If they will form to themſelves an idea of the 
| ſhackles which Theology has faſtened on the genius of 
the Chriſtian philoſophers, they have only to read the 
Metapbyſical romances of LEieniTz, DesCarTEs, 
MALEBRANCHE, CUDWoRTH, &c. and coolly examine 
the ingenious chimeras known under the titles of ſyſtems 
of pre- e hal liſied Ha, mony of era oral cauſes ; of Fan 


vre- motion, Wc. 
have 
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have an influence on the actions of men; 
T —to legiſlators the true motives they ought 

to have and which ought to excite them to 
labour to the general well being of ſociety ; 

| —to ſovereigns the means of rendering truly 
and ſolidly happy the nations ſubmitted to 
their power. Phyſical Souls and phyſical 
wants demand, phyſical happineſs and real 
and preferable objects to theſe Chimeras 


with which, during ſo many ages, our minds 


have been fed. Let us labour to the morality 
of man, let us render it agreeable to him, 


and we ſhall preſently ſee his morals become 
better and more happy; his Soul rendered 


calm and ſerene, his will determined to vir- 
tue by the natural and palpable motives that 


they ſhall preſent to him. By the diligence ; 
and care which the Legiſlator ſhall beſtow 
on natural philoſophy, they will form citi- 
zens of ſound underſtandings, robuſt and 
well conſtituted, who, finding themſelves 
happy, will be themſelves acceſſary to the 
uſeful impulſions that they ſhall be willing 
cd0 give their ſouls. Theſe ſouls will always 


be vicious when the body ſhall be ſuffering 


and nations unhappy. Mens ſana in corpore ano, 


N this 
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this is what will be able to conſtitute a good 
citizen. 


The more 1 we refle&t the more we ſhall be 
convinced that the Soul, very far from being 
diſtinguiſhed from the body, is only the body 


itſelf, conſidered relatively to ſome of its 


functions, or to ſome of the modes of being. 
and of acting of which it is ſuſceptible whilſt 
it enjoys life. Thus the Soul is man conſi- 
dered relatively to the faculty which he 
has of feeling, of thinking and of acting in 
i mode faking from his peculiar Nature, | 
that | 1s to ſay, of his properties, of his par- 


ticular organization, and the modification, 


whether durable or tranſitory, which his 
Machine experiences on the part of the 


beings who act upon. it.“ 


nately bent on admitting in man two ſubſtances eſſen- 


_ trally different, for why they multiply beings without 


neceſſity, it is, ſay they, becauſe thought cannot be a 


property of Matter, If they are then aſked, if God 
cannot give to matter the faculty oF thought, they reply 
no; ſeeing that God cannot do things that are impoſſible, 

but in this caſe thefe Thęologians, according to their | 


own aſſertions, acknowledge themſelves to be true 


Atheiſts; indeed ac cording o. their principles it is as 
impoſſible 


Thoſe 
* When it is aſked of Theologians, who are obſti- 
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Thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed the Soul 
from the body, appear only to have diſtin- 
guiſhed their brain from themſelves. In- 
deed the brain i is the common centre where 
meet and blend themſelves all the nerves. 
| that are diſtributed through every part ” 
the human body: it is by the aid of this 


interior organ, that are performed all the 
operations that are attributed to the Soul ; 


they are the impulſions, the changes, the 
motion, communicated to the nerves, which 
modity the brain; in conſequence it re- acts, 


and gives play to the organs of the body, 
or rather it acts upon itſelf and becomes 


capable of producing within itſelf a great : 
variety of motion, which has been defig- 


impoſſible that the Spixfr or Tuoucar can produce 
matter, as it is impoſſible that matter can produce Spirit 
or Thought ; and it may be concluded againſt them that 
the world was not made by a Spirit, any more than a . 
Spirit was made by the world; that the world is eternal, 
and that if there exiſts an eternal Spirit, that then ther: 


are two eternal Beings, this, according to them, would 


de abſurd ; or if there is only one eternal ſubſtance, it 
is the world, ſeeing that the world exiſts in ſuch a man- 
ner that it cannot be doubted, 


_ nated 
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nated under the name of [INTELLECTUAL 
FacuLTIES. 
From whence it is . that it is 0 
| this brain, that tome thinkers have been 
willing to make a ſpiritual ſubſtance. It 
is evident that it is ignorance that has given 
birth to and accredited this ſyſtem, that 
has ſo little of the natural in it. It is from 
not having ſtudied man, that they have 
ſuppoſed in bim an agent of a nature dif— 
ferent from his body: in examining this 
body, they will find, that to explain all the 
phenomena that it preſents to our view, 
It is very uſeleſs to recur to hypotheſis, that 
can only be able to lead us out of the 
right road to the information we ſearch 
after. What obſcures this queſtion is this, 
that man cannot ſee himſelf; indeed it 
would be needful for this purpoſe, that he 
was at one and the ſame time within him- 
ſelf and without himfelf., He may be 
compared to a ſenfible harp that gives out 
ſounds by itſelf, and who demands what 
I is, that makes it give them; it does not 
ſee that in its quality of being ſenſible, it 
braces itlel, and that it is braced and ren- 


dered 


8 


it. ; 
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dered ſonorous by every thing that touches 


| The more experience we gather, the 


more we hall have occaſion to be convinced 


that the word Sp1rir, preſents to us no 


one ſenſe, nor even to thoſe that invented 


it, and cannot be of any uſe, either in 


phyſies or in morals; that which the mo- 
dern me taphyſicians believe and underſtand 
by the word, is only in truth an OccuLT 


force, imagined to explain occult qualities 
and actions, and which in reality, at bot- 
tom explain nothing. The ſavage nations 
admit of ſpirits to account to themſelves 
for thoſe effects of which they do not know 
to what cauſe to attribute them, or which 
appear marvellous to them. In attributing 
to SPIRITS the phenomena of Nature, 


And thoſe of the human body, do we do 
any thing elſe than reaſon like Savages ?— 
Man has filled Nature with Spirits, becauſe 


Be has been almoſt always ignorant of 


the true cauſes. For want of being ac- 


| quainted with the powers of Nature, they 
have believed her to be animated by a 
GREAT SPIRIT : for want of knowing the 


energy 
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energy of the human frame, they have in 
like manner ſuppoſed it to be animated by 


a Spirit. From whence it is ſeen, that by 
the word Spirit, they would only indicate 


the unknown cauſe of the phenomena, © 
which they know not how to explain in a 
natural manner. It is after theſe principles 
that the Americans believed that it was 
their Spirits or DiviniTtEs, who could pro- 
duce the terrible effects of gunpowder.— 
It is after theſe ſame principles, that we at 
preſent believe in Ax ELS and Devils, and 


that our anceſtors have formerly believed in 


5 a plurality of gods, in ghoſts, in genii; and, 


in purſuing their tract, we ought to attribute 
to SPIRITS gravitation, electricity, the effects 
of magnetiſm, &c.* 


* It is evident that the notion of Spirits, imagined | 
by ſavages 2nd adopted by the ignorant, is of a nature 


to retard our knowledge, ſeeing that it prevents our 


ſearching after the true cauſes of the effects that we ſee, | 


and that it nouriſhes the human mind in its ſloth and 


to Theologians, but they are very diſadvantageous to 
Society. The prieſts have in all times perſecuted thoſe 


who have been the firſt to give natural explanations of 
the phænomena of Nature, witneſs Ax AXAGORAS, 


Ax1STOTLE, GallELUs, DESCARTES, &c. Frue na- 
tural philoſophy can only bring ruin on Theology. 
CHAPTER 


idleneſs. This ſloth and ignorance may be very uſeful 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. | 


Or Taz InteLLEcTUAL FACULTIES ; 
| THEY ARE ALL DERIVED FROM THE | 


Facurrr or Frxrixe. 


, Tc - convince ourſelves. 13 the facultics 
which they have called intellectual are only ; 
certain modes or manners of being and 
acting, reſulting from the organization of | 
our body, we have only to analyze them, 
and we ſhall ſee, that all the operations : 
which they attribute to our ſoul, are only 
modifications, of which a ſubſtance that is 
without extent or immaterial i is not «capable 
of being ſuſceptible. | 
The firſt faculty that we ſee in the 
© living man, and that from which flow all 
| the others, is FERLING. Which, however 
inexplicable this faculty may appear at the 
firſt ſight, if we examine it cloſely, we ſhall. 
find that it is a conſequence of the eſſence 


and properties of organized beings, the 


Vol. J. . „ Tame 
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fame as gravity, magnetiſm, elaſticity, elec⸗ 
tricity, 8c, reſult from the eſſence or from 
the nature of fome others, and we ſhall find 
that theſe laſt phenomena are not leſs inex- 
plicable than that of feeling. Nevertheleſs 
if we would form to ourſelves a preciſe and 
clear idea of it, we ſhall find that FEELING 
3s that particular manner of being moved, 
| peculiar to certain organs of animated bo- 
dies, occaſioned by the preſence of a mate- 
rial object, which acts upon theſe organs, 


of which the motion or the ſhock is tranf=- 


| mitted to the brain. We only feel by the 
aid of nerves diſperſed through our body, 
which is itſelf, to ſay thus, no more than a 
great nerve, or which reſembles a large tree, 
of which the ramifications experience the 
action of the roots communicated through 
the trunk. In man the nerves unite and 
loſe themſelves in the brain; that inteſtine 
is the true ſeat of feeling; this, like the ſpi- 
der that we ſee ſufpended in the centre 
of his web, is quickly warned of all the 
marked changes that happen to the body, 
| even to the extremities, to which it ſends 
its filaments or branches. Experience 
Tn ſhews 
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ſhews us that man ceaſes to feel in thoſe 
parts of his body of which the communica- 


tion with the brain is intercepted ; he feels 


very little, or not at all, whenever this or- 
gan is itſelf deranged or affected in tos 
lively a manner“. . 


as big as that of an ox; an obſervation that ArISTOTLE 


made before him. WIIIIs having diſſected the dead 


body of an Idiot, found the brain ſmaller than ordinary; 


he fays that the greateſt difference that he remarked be - 
| tween the parts of the body of this Idiot and thoſe of 
wiſe men was, that the plexus of the intercoſtal nerves 
(which he ſays is the mediator between the brain and the 
beat, and peculiar to man) was extremely ſmall and 


„ 
2 2 
— 


5 "However = 
* The memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris furnich us with proofs of what is here advanced; 
they tell us of a man who had his ſcull taken off, in the 
room of which h's brain was re-covered with ſkin; 1 
in proportion as they preſſed with the hand on his brain, 
_ the man fell into a kind of inſenſibility which deprived 
him of all feeling. This experience is due to M. pz La 
PETRONIE. BoRELLI, in his Tract pe MoTu Anima- = 
lux, calls the brain Regia anime, There is every 
reaſon to believe that it is entirely in the brain that con- 
ſiſts the difference which is found not only between men 5 
and beaſts, but alſo between the man of wit and the 
fool, between the thinking man and the ignorant man, 
between the man of found underſtanding and the mad- 
man. BarToLIN ſays that the brain of a man is twice 


accom banied 


1 


$ 
| 
| 
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However it may be, the ſenſibility of | 


the brain, and of all its parts, is a fact. 
If they aſk us from whence comes this pro- 


perty? we ſhall ſay, that it is the re- 


ſult of an arrangement, of a combination 
peculiar to the animal, inſomuch that rough 
and inſenſible matter ceaſes to be ſo by ani- 
malizing itſelf, that is to ſay, in combining 
itſelf and identifying itſelf with the animal. 
Tt is thus that milk, bread, and wine change 
themſelves in the ſubſtance of man, who is 
a ſenſible being; theſe inſenſible matters be- | 
come ſenſible in combining with a ſenſible | 


whole. Some philoſophers think that ſenſi- 
bility is an univerſal quality of matter; in 

this caſe it will be uſeleſs to ſeek from 
whence comes this property which we know 


accompanied with a ſmaller number of nerves than or- 


dinary. According to the ſame WIIIIs, the Ape i is of 
all animals that which has the largeſt brain; relatively | 


to his ſize, he is alſo, after man, that which has the moſt 

intelligence. V. WiLLts ANATOM. CEREERI, C. 26, and | 
idem NER VOR. DESCRIPTIO, C. 26. It has alſo been re- 
marked that thoſe perſons who are accuſtomed to uſe 
their intellectual faculties, have their brain more extend- 


ed than others, the ſame as it has been remarked that 
| rowers have arms much larger than other men. 
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by its effects. If they admit this nypotheſi is, 
in like manner as they diſtinguiſh in Nature 
two ſorts of motion, the one known under 8 
the name of live force, and the other under 
the name of dead force, they will diſtinguiſh 
two ſorts of ſenſibility; the one active 
live, the other inert or dead, and then to 
animalize a ſubſtance is only to deſtroy the 
obſtacles that prevent its being active and 
ſenſible. In ſhort, ſenſibility is either a 
quality which communicates itſelf like mo— 


tion, and which is acquired by combination. 
55 or this ſenſibility 1 18 4 quality inherent i in all 


matter; and in both caſes an unextended 
being, ſuch as they ſuppoſe the human Soul, 
cannot be the cauſe or ſubje& of ite. 
„„ The 
*All the parts of nature are capable of arriving at 
© animation; the obſtacle is only in the ſtate, and not in 
« the nature. If they afk what is neceflar y to animate a 

« body? I reply that it does not require any foreign aid, 
and that it is ſufficient the power of Nature is joined 
« to its organization. Life is the perfection of Nature, 
“ ſhe has no parts which do not tend to it, and which 
do not attain it by the ſame means.—The act of life 
« js equivocal. Life in an inſect, a dog, a man, has no 
« other differenee but that this act is more perfect (re- 
6& latively to 15 in proportion to the ſtructure of the 
organs; 
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The conformation, the arrangement, the 
texture, 'the delicacy of the organs, as well 
exterior as interior, which compoſe men and 
animals, render the parts very mobile, and 
make their machine ſuſceptible. of being 
moved with a very great facility. In a body 
which is only an heap of fibres and of 
nerves, united in a common centre, always 
ready to act contiguous one to the other: 
In a whole, compoſed of fluids and of ſolids, 
of which the parts are to ſay thus in equili- 
W of wide: the - fimatldh touch: each 
other, are active and rapid in their motion, 
communicating reciprocally, and one after 
another, the impreſſions, the oſcillations, the 
ſhocks, that are given it; in ſuch a compo- 
ſition, I ſay, it is not at all ſurpriſing that 


« organs; and this ſtructure is characterized in the ſeeds, 
„which contain the principles of life more nearly than 
&« any other part of matter. It is true then, that feeling, 
** the paſſions, the perception of objects, che ideas, their 
1 fituation, their compariſon, their acquieſcence, or the 
1 will, are organic faculties, dependent on the diſpoſition 
more or leſs excellent of the parts of the animal. 
See MrsceLLANEouUs DisSERTATIONS UPON DIVERS 
InrorTaNT nen Friuted at 1 in 17 49, 


Page 254. 
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the ſmalleſt motion propagates itſelf with 


celerity, and that the ſhocks excited in the 
moſt remote parts, make themſelves felt 


very quickly in the brain, whoſe delicate 
texture renders it ſuſceptible of being itſelf 
very eaſily modified. Air, fire, water, theſe 


agents, ſo inconſtant and moveable, circu- 
late continually in the fibres, and the nerves 


which they penetrate ; and, without doubt, 


they contribute to the incredible celerity 


with which the brain 1s acquainted with 


that which paſſes at the extremities of the 
body; 


In ſpite of hs”; great mobility of which 
his organization nds man ſuſceptible, 
although cauſes as well exterior as interior 


are continually acting upon him, he does 


not always feel in a diftint and marked 


manner the impreſſions that are made on 
his organs; he does not feel them but when 


they have produced a change, or ſome 


ſhock in his brain. It is thus, that al. 
though the air environs us in every part, 


we do not feel its action but when it is mo- 


dified in ſuch a manner as to ſtrike with 


ſufficient force on our organs, and on our 
kin, 
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ſkin, through which our brain has notice 
of its preſence. It is thus that in a pro- 
found and tranquil ſleep, which is not trou- 
bled with any dream, man ceaſes to feel; 
in fine it is thus, that in ſpite of the conti- 
nued motion, that is continually operating 
in the human frame, man appears to feel 
nothing, when all this motion takes place 
in a convenient order; he does not per- 
ceive the ſtate of health, but he perceives . 
the ſtate of griet or of ſickneſs, becauſe in 
the one his brain is not moved i in too lively a 


manner, whilſt in the other his nerves expe- 


rience contractions, ſhocks, violent and diſor- 
derly motion, which give notice to the brain ? 
that ſome cauſe acts ſtrongly upon them, and 
in a manner but little analogous to their na- 
tural habit: this is what conſtitutes the mode 
of being which we call GxIEr. 
On the other hand it ſometimes happens 
that exterior objects produce very conſider- 
able changes in our body, without our 
perceiving them at the moment they are 
made. Often in the heat of battle a ſoldier 
does not perceive that he is dangerouſly 
wounded, decauſe then the multiplicity, of 
| rapid 
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rapid and impetuous motion with which 
His brain is aſſailed, prevents him from 
| diſtinguiſhing the particular changes whick 5 
have taken place in a part of his body. In 

| ſhort, when a great number of cauſes are 
acting at the ſame time, and with too great 
vivacity on the man, he ſinks he ſwoons 

he loſes his ſenſes—he is deprived of 


7 feeling. 


In general feeling SES takes place ot 
the brain can- diſtinguiſh the impreſſions 


made on the organs; it is the diſtinct ſhock, 


or the marked modification that he expe- 
riences, which conſtitutes CoxsciExcR “*. 
From which it is ſeen that feeling is a man- 
ner of being, or a marked change produced 
on our brain, occaſioned by the impulſe 
which our organs may receive, whether on 
the part of Anterior cauſes, or on the 
part of interior cauſes, which modify 
them, either in a durable or momentary | 


According to Ds. CLARKE, confcience is the act of 


5 reflecting, by the means of which I know that I think, 
15 and that my thoughts or my actions belong to me, and 
| Hot to another. V. His LETTER aGainsT DoD WEIT. 


Vor. I. A a manner. 
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manner. In fine, without any exterior 
Object coming to move the organs of 
man, he feels within himſelf he has 
the conſcience of the changes that are 
operated in him; his brain is then mo- 


dified, or rather he renews in himſelk the N 


anterior modifications. Let us not be 
aſtoniſhed, that, in a machine ſo com- 


|  Plicated as the human body, in which 


_ nevertheleſs all the parts are contiguous 
to the brain, that this brain muſt be ne- 
ceſſarily warned of the ſhocks, of the im- 
pediments, of the changes that may 
happen to a whole, in which the ſenſible 


parts of Nature are in a continual action | 


and re· action, and all concentrate them- . 
ſelves in it. : 
When a man experiences the pains 
of the gout, he is conſcisus of it; that 
is to-ſay, he feels interiorly that it has 
produced very marked changes in him, 
without any exterior cauſe acting im 
mediately upon him; nevertheleſs, in re- 
curring to | the true ſource of theſe 
changes, we ſhall find that they are 
exterior cauſes which have produced 
: 2. them, 
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them, ſach as the organization and tem- 
| Perament received from our parents; 
certain aliments, and a thouſand trifling 
and inappretiable cauſes, which in amaſ- 

ſing themſelves by degrees, produced the 
humour of the gout, of which the effect 


is to make us feel in the moſt lively 


manner. The pain of the gout breeds 
in the brain an idea, or a modification, 
| that gives it the power of repreſenting 
do itſelf, or of reiterating in itſelf, this 
9 pain, even when he no longer has the 
gout : His brain then, by a ſeries of motion, 
puts him again in a ſtate analogous 
to that in which he was when he really 
experienced this pain; he never would 
have had any idea of it, if he had never 


„ eie e 


The viſible organs of our 8 by the 
intervention of which the brain is modi- 
| fied, are called Sensts. They give dif- 


ferent names to the modifications that 


it receives. The names of SexsaTlIon, 


 Perceerron; Ip EA, defignate only the 


changes produced in the interior organ, 


5 in conſequence of the impreſſions which 
85 Ke 5 axe 
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nate made on the exterior organs by che bo - 
dies which aQ upon them. Theſe changes, 
eonfidered in themſelves, are called Senſa- 

lions; they are called Perceptions as ſoon as 
the interior organ perceives them, or is 


warned of them; they are called /deas 


when the interior organ aſcribes theſe 
changes to the — which has e 5 
ham. 
Every ſenſation i is then no more man a 
N eck given to our organs; every perception 
Is this ſhock propagated to the brain; every 
idea is the image of the object to which the 
ſenſation and the perception is to be afcribed, 
From whence we ſee, that if our fenſes are 

not moved, we can have neither fenfations, 

nor perceptions, nor ideas; as we ſhall 


have eccaſion to prove to thoſe who can 


yet be able to doubt of a truth ſo demon- 
ftrable and ſtriking. 7 

It is the great mobility of which the or- 
ganization of man renders him capable, 
that diſtinguiſnes him from other beings 

| that we call inſenſible and inavimate ; they 


are the: different degrees of mobility of 


kick the . organization of the 
individuals 
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individuals of our ſpecies render them ſuſ- 


ceptible, that makes between them ſuch an 


infinity of difference and ſuch an incredible 
variety, as well in their corporal faculties 
as in thoſe which are called MznTAL or 


IxrELLECTVAT. From this mobility, more 
or leſs remarkable in each being, reſult wit, 


ſenſibility, imagination, taſte, &c. c. But 
let us for the preſent follow the operations 
of our ſenſes, and let us ſee the manner in 


which our exterior objects act upon them, 


and modify them, we ſhall examine after- 


, wards the reaction of the interior or gan. oy 


The eyes are very delicate and very 


_ moveable organs, by means of which we 


experience the ſenſation of light or of 
colour, which give to the brain a diſtin per- 
ception, in conſequence of which luminous 
or coloured bodies breed in us an idea. As 


ſoon as I open my eye-lids, my retina is al- 


febled in a peculiar manner, there is ex- 


eited in the fluid, the fibres, and the nerves, 
of which my eyes are compoſed, ſhocks 


that communicate themſelves to the brain, 
and there delineate the 1 image of the bodies 


Which act og our eyes; by theſe means we 


e 
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acquire the idea of the colour of this body 5 
of its ſize of its form of its diſtance, and 
it is thus that the mechaniſm of SIGHT ex- 

Plains itſelf. 1 
The mobility and the elaſticity of which 
- the fibres and the nerves that form the 

texture of the ſkin render it ſuſceptible, is 

the reaſon why this envelope of the human 
body, when applied to another body, is very 
ſpeedily affected; thus it gives notice to 
the brain of its preſence—of its extent—of 

its roughneſs—or of its equality—of its 

weight, &c. qualities which give the brain 
diſtin& perceptions, and which breed in it Y 
diverſity of ideas; it is this which conſtitutes : 

the Touch or FEELING. | 

The delicacy of the membrane that c covers 
the interior of the noſtrils renders them ſuſ- 
ceptible of being irritated, even by the in- 
viſible and impalpable corpuſcles which 
emanate from odorous bodies, and which 
carry ſenſations, perceptions, and ideas, to 
the brain; it is this which conſtitutes the 
| ſenſe of SMELLING. | 
The mouth, being full of nervous, enable 
moveable, irritable tuſts, which contain the 
_ Juices 
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Juices ſuitable to the diſſolution of ſaline | 
fubſtances, is very peculiarly affected by the 
aliments which paſs through it, and tranſ-. 
mits to the brain the impreſſions which it 
has received; it is from this mechaniſm that 
reſults Tasrs. 1 f 
In fine, the ear, whoſe nen en ren- 
ders it ſuitable to receive the different im- 
preſſions of the air, diverſely modified, com- 
municates to the brain thoſe ſhocks or ſenſa- 
tions which breed the perception of ſound _ 
and the idea of fonorous bodies; this ! Is 
what conſtitutes HRA RI. i, 
+ Such are the only ways by which we re- 
ceive ſenſations, perceptions, ideas. Theſe 
ſucceſſive modifications of our brain are the 
effects produced by the objects that move 
our ſenſes becoming cauſes themſelves, and 
producing in the Soul new modifications, 
-which are called THoucart, RRELECTIex, 
MzMORY, IMAG TN ATION, JUDGMENT, Wer, 
Acriox, and which have all ſenſation for 
| their baſe. 
To form to e a preciſe notion : 
of Thought, we muſt examine, ſtep by ſtep, 
that which paſſes in us, in the preſence of 
any 
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1 objest whatever. 1 


moment, that this object may be a PrAcxk, 
this fruit makes at firſt ſight two differ- 
ent impreſſions on my eyes; that is to 
ſay, it produces two modifications which | 
tranſmit themſelves to the brain; an 
this occaſion, the brain experiences two 
new modes of being, or perceptions, which 
1 deſignate under the names of CoLoug 
and Rorvxeirr; in conſequence I have 
the idea of a body poſſeſing roundneſs 
and colour. On carrying the hand to 
this fruit, I apply to it the organ of the 
| touch; immediately my hand experiences 


5 three new impreſſions, which I deſignate 


under the names of Sorrness, of 
| Coorness, of WEIeHT, from whence 
reſult three new perceptions in the brain, 
and three new ideas. If I approach this 
fruit to the organ of ſmelling, this organ 
experiences a_ new modification, which 
traſmits to the brain a new perception, and 
a new idea, which I call Opouk. In fine, 
if I carry this fruit to my mouth, the organ 


a tafte 78 affected in a new manner, fol- 


lowed 
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| lowed by a perception that breeds in me 


the idea of Savour. In re- -uniting all 
| theſe impreſſions, or different modifications 
of my organs, which are tranſmitted. to | 


my brain, that is to fay, in combining all 
the ſenſations, the perceptions, and the 


ideas which I have received, I have the 


idea of a whole, which I deſignate under 


the name of Prack, of which my 
thought can occupy itſelf, or of which 1 


have 4 notion? 0 5 


* What has been ſaid proves that thought has 2 


commencement, a duration, and an end; or rather 


a generation, a ſucceſſion, a diſſolution, like all the 
other modes of matter; like them, thought is excited, 
determined, increaſed, divided, compounded, ſimpli- 
fied, &c. Nevertheleſs, if the Soul, or the principle 


which thinks, is indiviſible; how comes it that this 
Soul can be able to think ſucceſſively, divide, abſtract, 
combine, extend its ideas, retaur them and loſe them, 
have memory and forget? How can it ceaſe to 


think? If the forms may appear diviſible in matter, 


it is only in conſidering them by abſtraction, after 
the manner of Geometricians; but this diviſibility of 


form does not exiſt in Nature, where there is neither 


a point, nor atom, nor form perfectly regular; we 


muſt then conclude, that the forms of matter are not 


ieſs indiviſible than Thoughe. 
Vor, I, 5 b 
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What has been ſaid, ſuffices to ſhew us 
the generation of ſenſations, of percep- 
tions, and of ideas, and their aſſociation or 
connection in the brain: we fee that theſe 
different modifications are only the con- 
ſequences of fucceſſive impulfions, which 
our exterior organs tranfmit to our interior 
organ, which enjoys what we call the Fa- 
cry or Tuovenr, that is to ſay, to per- 
cCeive in itſelf, or to feel the different modi- 
fications or ideas which it has received, 
to combine them, and to ſeparate them, 
—to extend them, and to abridge them,—_ 
to compare them, to renew them, &c. &c. 
From whence we ſhall ſee, that thought 
is only the perception of modifieations 
which our brain has received on the part 
of exterior objects, or which it gives to 
—_—  - ES 
Indeed, not only our interior organ per- 
ceives the modifications that it receives 
from without; but again it has the power 
of modifying itſelf, and of conſidering the 
changes or the motion which takes place in 
it, or its peculiar operations, which give 
it new perceptions, and new ideas. It is 
Ls 5 the 
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the exerciſe of this power to fall back upon | 
itſelf, which we call RzrLEcCTION. 
From whence we ſee, that to think and to 
teflect, is to feel or perceive in ourſelves 
the impreſſions, the ſenfations, the ideas 


which are given to us by the objects which 


act upon our ſenſes, and the various changes - 
which our brain or interior organ produces 


upon itſelf. 


Memory is the faculty which the in- 
terior organ has of renewing in itſelf the 
modifications which it has received, or to 
reſtore itſelf to a ſtate ſimilar to that in 
which it had been placed by the percep- 
tions, the ſenſations, the ideas which ex- 


terior objects have produced in it, and in the 


order in which it has received them, with- 
cout any new action on the part of theſe 
objects, or even when theſe objects are 
abſent. Our interior organ perceives that 


theſe modifications are the ſame as thoſe 
which it had formerly experienced in the 
preſence of the objects to which it relates 
or attributes them. Memory is faithful 
when theſe modifications are the ſame; it 
is treacherous when they differ from thoſe 


B b 2 Which 
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which the organ has exteriorly experi- 
enced. 55 „ . 
IMAGINATION is in us only the faculty 
which the brain has of modifying itſelf 
or of forming to itſelf new perceptions, 
upon the model of thoſe which it has re- 
_ ceived through the action of exterior ob- 
| jects upon our ſenſes. Our brain then does 
no more than combine the ideas which it 
bas received, and which it recalls to itſelf, 
to form a whole, or a collection of modi- 
fications which it has not ſeen, although it 
knows the particular ideas, or the parts of 
which it compoſes this ideal whole, which 
exiſts no where but in itſelf. It is thus 
that it forms to itſelf the idea of CEN - 
 TAvRs*, of HIP POGRIF FST, of Goss, and 
of DRvirs, &c. &c. By memory, our brain 
renews in itſelf the ſenſations, the percep- 
tions, the ideas which it has received, and 


* A poetica being, ſuppoſed t to be compounded of A 
man ang a horſe, 


F N winged horſe, a being firſt imagined by the poet 
Ax10sTo, ſuppoſed to be a monſter, compoſed of halt 
4 herſe and half a gritfia, 
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repreſents to itſelf the objects which have 


really moved its organs, in the room of 
which, by imagination, it combines to 
make objects or wholes which have not 
moved its organs, although it may know 
the elements or the ideas of which it com- 
Poſes them. It is thus that men, in com- 
bining a great number of ideas borrowed 
from themſelves, ſuch as thoſe of juſtice, 
of wiſdom, of goodneſs, of intelligence, 
Kc. have by the aid of imagination, ar- 
rived at forming an ideal whole, which they 
have called the Divixity. 
They have given the name of Jupa- 
MENT to the faculty which the brain has 


of comparing with each other the modifi- 


cations, or the ideas which it receives, or 
which it has the power of awakening in 
itſelf, to the end that it may diſcover the 
relations or the effects. 

The WILL, is a modification of our 
brain, by which it is diſpoſed to action, 
that is to ſay, to move the organs of the 
body, in a manner to procure it that which 
modifies it in a mode analogous to its being. 


or to ayoid that which can injure it. To 
WII I 
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Wir is to be diſpoſed to action. The 
exterior objects, or the interior ideas which 
breed this diſpoſition in our brain, are 
called Morivzs, becauſe theſe are the 
ſprings or movements which determine it 

to action, that is to ſay, which put in play 

the organs of the body. Thus the Vo- 

LUNTARY ACTIONS, are the motion of 
the body determined by the modifications 
of the brain. The ſight of fruit modifies 

my brain, in a manner which diſpoſes it 
to move my arm to gather the fruit «hich . 
1 have ſeen, and to carry it to my mouth. 
All the modifications, which our interior 
organ or the brain receives; all the ſenſa- 
tions, perceptions, and ideas that the ob- 
jets which move our ſenſes give it, or 
which it renews in itſelf, are agreeable or 
diſagreeable, are favourable or prejudicial 
to our mode of being, whether habitual _ 
or tranſitory, and diſpoſe the interior organ 
to aft, to that which it does by reaſon of 
its peculiar energy, which is not the ſame 
in all the beings of the human ſpecies, and 
which depends on their temperament. 
From thence are. born the Passioxs, more 
ar 
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or lefs violent, which are only the motions 


of the will, determined by the objects which 


move it, in conſequence compoſed of the 
analogy, or of the diſcordance which is 
found between them, and our peculiar | 
mode of being, and of the force of our 


temperament. From whence we ſee that 


the paſſions are modes of being, or modi- 
fications of the interior organ, attracted = 
or repelled by theſe objects, and which is 


conſequently ſubmitted in its manner to 


the phyſical laws of attraction and of 


repulſion. 


The faculty of perceiving or of being 


modified, as well by exterior objects as by 


itſelf, which our interior organ enjoys, is 


deſignated ſometimes under the name of 


UND ERSTAN DING. They have given the 
name of INTELLIGENCE to the aſſemblage 


of the various faculties, of which this organ 


is ſuſceptible, They give the name of 


REASON to a determined mode in which 
it exerciſes its facultics. They call Wir, 
 Wrspom, Goopxzss, PRuUptxcs, Virus, 
&c. the diſpoſitions or the modifications, 


_ conſtant or tranſitory, of the interior organ 


which 
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which exale- the beings of the human 
ſpecies to act. 

In a word, as we ſhall have occaſion 
preſently to prove, all the intelleQual fa- 
culties, that is to ſay, all the modes of ac- 
tion which they attribute to the Soul, may 
be reduced to the modifications, to the 
qualities, to the modes of being, to the 
changes produced by the motion in the 
brain, which is viſibly in us the ſeat of 
feeling, and the principle of all our actions. 
Theſe modifications are to be attributed 
to the objects which ſtrike our ſenſes 
of which the impreſſions tranſmit them- 
ſelves to the brain, or rather to the ideas 
which theſe objects have bred there, and 
which it has the power to re-produce ; this 
then moves itſelf in its turn, re- acts upon 
itſelf, and gives play to the organs which 
come and concentrate themſelves | in it, or 
which rather are only an extension of its 
own peculiar ſubſtance. It is thus that the 
concealed motions of the interior organ ren. 
der themſelves ſenſible exteriorly by viſible 
ſigns. The brain, affected by a modifi- 
cation which we call FEAR, excites a 
27 trembling 
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trembling in the members, and diffuſes 
a 'pateneſs over the countenance. The 
brain, affected by a ſenſation of grief, cauſes 
tears to flow from our eyes, even without 
any object moving them; an idea which 
it retraces ſtrongly, ſuffices that it expe- 
riences very lively modifications which 
have vitibly : an influence upon our whole 
frame. 

An all this we Fr. nothing hat the "DS 
ſubſtance which acts diverſly in its different 
parts. If they complain that this mecha- 

niſm does not ſuffice to explain to us 
the principles of the motion, or the fa- 
culties of our Soul, we ſay that it is in the 

ſame ſituation as all the bodies of Na- 
ture, in which the moſt ſimple motions, 
the moſt ordinary phænomena, the moſt 


common modes of action, are inexplica- 


ble myſteries, of which we ſhall never 
know the firſt principles. Indeed, how 
can we flatter ourſelves, that we ſhall ever 
know the true principle of gravity *by virtue 
of which a ſtone falls? Do we know the 
mechaniſm which produces attraction in 
ſome ſubſtances, and repulſion in others ? 


Vor. I. Ce + - 
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Are we in a condition to explain the com- 


munication of motion, from one body to an- 
other? Beſide the difficulties which we 

| have upon the manner in which the Soul 

afts, are they removed in making it a 


SPIRITUAL BEING, of which we have no 


one idea, and which conſequently muſt be- 
wilder all the notions of it, which we are 


capable of forming to ourſelves? Let it 


ſuffice for us then to know that the Soul 
moves itſelf, and that it modifies itſelf. by 
the material cauſes which act upon it. 
From whence we are authoriſed to con- 


clude, that all its operations, and its fa- 
culties prove that it 1s material, = 


CHAPTER 
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OF THE DIVERSITY OF THE INTELLEC- 


TUAL | FACULTIES; THEY DEPEND ON 
 PaysicaL CAusks AS WELL AS THEIT: 


AND OF Porrrics. 5 


Naur is obliged. to re all 


its works; the elementary matter, dit. 


ferent 1 in their eſſence, mult neceſſarily form 


beings different in their combinations and 


in their properties, in their modes of 
: acting and being. There is not, and there 


cannot be in Nature two beings and two 
combinations which ſhall be mathemat1i- 
_ cally and rigorouſly the ſame, ſeeing 
that the place, the circumſtances, the 


relations, the proportions, the modifica- 


Cen: tions 


— 
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tions, never being exactly alike, the 
beings which reſult can never be able 
to have a perfect reſemblance to each 


| other; and their modes of action muſt 


neceſſarily differ in ſomething, even when 
we believe we find between them the 
greateſt conformity.“ 
| In conſequence of this principle, which 
every thing conſpires to prove to us, there 


a not two individuals of the human ſpe- 


cies that have the ſame traits, who think 
preciſely in the ſame manner, who ſee. 
things in the ſame point of view—who have 
the ſame ideas, nor in conſequence the ſame | 
ſyſtem of conduct, The viſible organs 
of men, as well as their concealed or- 
gans, have indeed ſome analogy, ſome 
general points of reſemblance and con- 
formity, which make them appear in 
the groſs, to be affected in the ſame 
manner by certain cauſes, but their dif- 
ferences are infinite in the detail. Hu- 
man ſouls may be compared to thoſe in- 
ſtruments of which the chords, already 
diverſified in themſelves, « or oy the mat 


* See what has back ald at the end of cms 6. : 
e ter 


* — 
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ter of which they have been woven, are 


alſo ſtrung upon different notes. Struck 


by the ſame impulſion, each chord gives 

gut the ſound which is peculiar to it, 

that is to ſay, which depends on its tex- 
ture, its tenſion, its groſsneſs or fize, on 

the momentary ſtate into which it is put 
by the air that environs it, &c. &c. It 


is this which produces the diverſified 
ſpectacle and varied ſcene that the moral 
world offers to our ſight; it is from thence 


| that reſults that ſtriking diverſity which we - 


find in the minds,—the faculties—the paſ- 


fions—the energies—the taſtes—the imagi- 
this diverſity is as great as thoſe of their 


phyſical powers, and depends like them 
on their temperament, which are as much 


varied as their phyſiognomies: from this 


diverſity reſults the continual action and 
re- action which forms the life of the moral 
world: from this diſcordance reſults the 


harmony which maintains and conſerves 


the human race. 
The diverſity which is found amongſt 
the individuals of the human. ſpecies, 
N TEND places 
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places amongſt them inequalities, and 
this inequality is what conſtitutes the 
ſupport of ſociety, If all men were the 
fame in the powers of their body, and in 
the talents of their mind, they would not 
have any occafion the one for the other: 
it is the diverſity of their faculties, and 
the inequality which they make between 
them, that render mortals neceſſary to 
each other; without this, they would live 
iſolated, and by themſelves. From whence 
we ſee that this inequality, of which 
we ſo often complain without cauſe, 
and the impoſſibility that each of us 
find in ourſelves to labour efficaciouſly, 
| Holated, and quite alone, to our conſer- 
vation, and to procure our well-being, 
places us in the happy neceflity of affaci- 
Rating with each other, of depending on 
our fellow men, of meriting their ſuccour, 
of rendering them favourable to our views, 
of attracting them to us, to drive away 
that by our common aud united efforts 
which would be able to trouble the 
order of our machine, In confequence 
of the diverſity of men, and their inequa- 
Es 
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ity, the weaker are obliged-to-put-thems 

ſelves under the protection of the ſtronger; 

it is this, which obliges theſe to recur to 

the underſtanding, to the talents, to the 
induſtry of the weaker, whenever they - 

judge that they can be uſeful to them; 
this natural inequality is the reaſon why 


nations diſtinguiſh thoſe citizens who have 
rendered them eminent ſervices, and in 


| conſequence of their wants, honour and 
recompenſe thoſe perſons whoſe under. 
ſtanding, good deeds, aſſiſtance and vir- 


tues procure them real or ſuppoſed advan- 


tages, pleaſures, and agreeable ſenſations 


of any ſort ; it is by this that genius gains 


an aſcendancy over men, and obliges a 
whole people to acknowledge its power. 


Thus the diverſity and inequality of the 


_ faculties, as well corporal as mental or 


intellectual, renders man neceffary to his 
fellow man, renders him ſociable, and 
evidently proves to him the neceſſity of 
morals. 


After the diverſity of their Faculties, the 


95 beings of our ſpecies divide themſelves 
into different claſſes, eccording to the ef- 


fects 
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fects which they produce, and according to 
| the- different qualities which may be re- 
marked in them, which flow from the 
individual properties of their Souls, or 
from the particular modifications of their 
brain. It is thus, that wit, ſenſibility, 
imagination, talents, &c. diverſify to in- 
finity, the difference that is to be found 
between. men. [It is thus that ſome are 
called 600D and others wicked, vikru- 
| ous.: and VICIOUS, LEARNED and 18 NO- 
ANT, REASONABLE and UNREASONABLE, 
. % does ous 
If we examine all the different faculties 
attributed. to the ſoul, we ſhall ſee, that 
like thoſe of the body, they are to be 
attributed to phyſical cauſes, to which it 
will be very ealy to recur. We ſhall find 
that the powers of the ſoul are the ſame 
as thoſe of the body, or depend always 
on its organization, on its peculiar pro- 
perties, and the conſtant or momentary 
modifications that it experiences, in a 
word on its temperament. 
TEMPERAMENT, is in each man, the 
habitual ſtate in which he finds the fluids 
and 
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and the ſolids of which his body it is com- 
poſed. The temperament varies by rea- 
| ſon, and in conſequence of, the elements 
or matter which predominate in each in- 
dividual, and the different combinations 
and modifications which theſe matters, di- 
verſified in themſelves, experience in his 


machine. It is thus, that i in one the blood 


is ſuperabundant, in another, the bile, in 


ſome others, phlegm, &c. &c. 


It isfrom Nature,—it is from our parents, 


Lit is from cauſes, which without ceaſing, 


and from the firſt moment of our exiſt- 


ence, have modified us, that we have re- 


_ ceived our temperament. It is in our mo- 


| ther's womb, that each of us have drawn 


together the matter, that ſhall, during our 


whole life, have an influence upon our 
intellectual faculties—upon our energies— 


upon our paſſions upon our conduct. The 


nouriſhment which we take, the quality 


of the air which we reſpire, the climate 
which we inhabit, the education that we 
receive, the ideas that are preſented to 
us, and the opinions that they give us, 
modify this temperament: and as theſe 
Vol. I. e circum- 
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circumſtances can never be able to be rigor- 
ouſly and ſtrictly the ſame in every point 
for two men; is it not ſurpriſing that there 
is between them ſuch a great and amazing 
variety, or that there are as many differ- 
ent temperaments as there are individu- 
als of the human ſpecies. 
Thus although men may have a gene. 
ral reſemblance between them, they dif- 
ter. eſſentially, as well by the texture and 
diſpoſition of the fibres and nerves, as by 
the Nature, the quality, the quantity of 
matter that gives play to theſe fibres, and 
impreſs on them motion. A man, already 
different from another man by the texture 
and diſpoſition of his fibres, becomes ſtill 
more ſo when he takes nouriſhing aliments, 
when he drinks wine, when he takes ex- 
erciſe, whilſt the other who drinks no- 
thing but water, who takes leſs juicy 
nouriſhment, ſhall * in luggiſineſs 
and idleneſs. 

All theſe cauſes have 3 an in- 
fluence on the mind, on the paſſions, on 
the will, in a word, on thoſe which they 
call the intellectual faculties. It is thus 
we 
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we ſee that a man of a ſanguine conſti- 
tution is commonly ingenious, paſſionate, 


voluptuous, enterpriſing, whilſt the phleg- 


matic man is of dull and heavy under- 


ſtanding or conception, difficult to be 

moved, of an imagination leſs lively, is pu- 

ſillanimous and 3 taking any 
f rs, ] reſo- 


ſtrong reſolutions, or of 
lutely. 


1 they would conſult thei experience in 
the room of their prejudices, the phyſician 
would furniſh from morals, the key of the 
human heart, and in curing the body, he 
would be ſometimes aſſured of curing the 
mind. In making a SetrrtTvaL ſubſtance 
of our ſoul, they have contented themſelves 
with adminiſtering to it ſpiritual remedies, 
which have no influence upon the tempera- 
ment, or which only tend to injure it. 


The doctrine of the ſpirituality of the 
ſoul has made morals a conjeCtural ſci- 


ence, which does not furniſh us with a 
knowledge of the true motive power, we 

ought to employ to act upon men. Al. 
ſiſted by experience, if we know the ele- 
ments 
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ments which form the baſis of the tem- 


perament of a man, or of the greater 
number of the individuals of whom a na- 


tion is compoſed, we- ſhould know what 
would be convenient and proper for them— 


the laws that would be neceſſary for them 


E —the inſtitutions that would be uſeful 


and beneficial for them.—In ſhort, mo- 
rals and politics would be able to draw 
from MATERIALISM | advantages which 
the doctrine of ſpirituality can never fur- 


 _Niſh them with, and of which it prevents 
them even from thinking.— Man will al- 


ways remain a myſtery to thoſe who ſhall 
obſtinately perſiſt in viewing him with 
eyes pre poſſeſſed by theology, or who 
ſhall attribute his actions to a principle 
of which they can never be able to form 
to themſelves an idea. When we ſhall 
be willing to underſtand man, let us en- 
deavour to diſcover the matter that en- 
ters into his combination, and which con- 
ſtitutes his temperament ; theſe diſco- 
veries will ſerve to make us learn the 
Nature and the quality of his paſſions, 


and 
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and of is inclinations, t& bets his con- 
duct on given occaſions ; they will indi- 
cate to us the remedies that we ſhall be 
able to employ with ſucceſs, to correct 
the defects of a vicious organization, or 
of a temperament as injurious to ſociety 


| us to him that poſſeſſes it. 


Indeed it is not to be doubted, that 
the temperament of a man is capable of 
being corrected, changed, modified, by 

cCauſes as phyſical as thoſe which conſti- | 
| tute it; every one of us is capable, i in ſome = 
: meaſure, of forming our own tempera- 

ment; a man of a ſanguine” temperament, 
in taking leſs juicy nouriſhment, or in leſs 
quantities, in abſtaining himſelf from 
ſtrong liquors, &c. may arrive at the cor- 

rection of the Nature, of the quality, of 


the quantity of the motion of the fluids 
which predominate in him. A bilious man, 


or a melancholy man, can, by the aid of 
certain remedies, diminith the maſs of this 


fluid, and correct the blemiſh of his humours 


by the aſſiſtance of exerciſe, diſſipation, and 
the gaiety which reſults from motion. An 


E. 17-0 PCan 
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European tranſplanted into Hindoſtan, will 
become by degrees quite a different man 
in his humours—in his ideas—in his te- 
perament, and in his charaQer. 
Although they have made but little ex- 
perience to learn that which conſtitutes 
the temperaments of men, they have al- 
ready a ſufficient number, if they would 
but deign to make uſe of them. It ap- 
pears in general, that the fiery principle, 
: which the chemiſts have deſignated under 
the name of PyLoGIsroN, or INFLAM-» 
ABLE MATTER, is that which in man 
gives him the moſt life and energy, which 
procures the greateſt ſpring, mobility, 
activity to his fibres, of tenſion to his 
nerves, of rapidity to his fluids. From theſe 
material cauſes, we commonly ſee reluſt 
the diſpoſitions or faculties which we call 
ſenſibility, wit, imagination, genius, Viva- 
city, &c. which give the tone to the paſ 
fions, to the wills, to the moral actions of 
men. In this ſenſe, it is with great juſ- 
tice, that they have uſed the expreſſions 
.of the WARMTH OF SOUL, of ARDENT 
IMmact- 
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AGINATION, of - the FIRE of Gumus, 
OP 
1 8 It i is this fire, diffuſed in different doſes, 

or proportions, through the beings of our 
| ſpecies, that gives them motion, activity, 
animal heat, and which, to ſay thus, ren- 
ders them more or leſs alive. This fire, 
ſo moveable and ſo ſubtle, diſſipates itſelf 
with great facility, and then requires to be 
_re-inſtated by the aſſiſtance of thoſe ali- 
ments which contain it, and thereby find 
_ themſelves proper 10 eeſtore our machine, 


to afford new warmth. to the brain, and 


give it the neceſſary activity, to perform 
the functions which they call intellectual. 
It is this fire, contained in wine and in 
ſtrong liquors, that gives men the moſt. 
benumbed, dull, and heavy, a vivacity, of 
which, without it, they would be incapa- 


* I ſhould be ſufficiently tempted to believe, that 
what the phyſicians call the Nervous Flur, or that 
matter ſo moveable, which fo promptly gives notice to 
the brain of all that paſſes in us, is nothing elſe than 
the electric matter, and that it is the difference of its 
doſe or proportion which is one of the principal cauſes | 
of the diverſity of men, and of their faculties, 
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dle, and which puſhes even cowards on 


to battle. It is this fire which, when 


too abundant in us, in certain difeaſes, 
throws us into delirium, and which, when 
too weak, or in too ſmall a quantity in 
others, ſinks them to the earth. In ſhort 
it is this fire which diminiſhes in old age, 
and which diſſipates totally at our death.“ 


If we examine after our principles the 


intellectual faculties of men, or their mo- 
ral qualities, we ſhall remain convinced | 


that they are to be attributed to mate- 


rial cauſes, which have an influence on 


their peculiar organization, in a manner 
more or leſs durable and marked. But 
from whence comes this organization, 
except from the parents from whom we re- 
ceive the elements of a machine, neceſſa- 


rily analogous to their own? from whence 


If we will but be ingenuous, we ſhall find that it 
is heat which is the principle of life. It is by the aid 


| of heat, that beings paſs from ination into motion, 
_ from repole into fermentation, from a ſtate of inanima- 
tion into that of life ;—we have the proof of this in 


the egg, which heat hatches into chickens, &c. in thort | 
there | is no generation without heat. 


COMmes 
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comes the greater or leſs quantity of 


fiery matter or vivifying heat, that decides 


upon our mental qualities? It is from 


our mother who bore us in her womb, 


who has communicated to us a portion 
of that fire with which ſhe was herſelf 
animated, and which circulated with the 
blood in her veins. lt is from the aliments 


which have nouriſhed us—it is from the 
climate. in which we live—it is from the 
atmoſphere that ſurrounds us; all theſe 


| cauſes have an influence on our fluids and 
our ſolids, and decide upon our natural 
diſpoſitions. In examining theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, from whence depend our faculties, 
we ſhall always 100 them CokroRRAL and 


MATERIAL. 


The moſt prominent of these diſpoſi- 


tions is the phylical SexSIBLLiTY, from 
which we ſee flow all our other intellectual 
or moral qualities. To feel, as we have 
ſaid, is to be moved and have the conſci— 


ence of the changes which are operated 


in us. To have ſenſibility, is then nothing 
more than to be formed in ſuch a manner 


as to feel quickly, and in a very lively man- 


„ E e 


ner, 
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ner, the impreſſions of thoſe objects which 
act upon us. A ſenſible ſoul, then, is only _ 
the brain of man, diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to receive with facility the mo- 
tions which are communicated to it. It 
is thus that we call SENSIBLE, thoſe whom ; 
the fight of the diſtreſſed and unhappy, 
or the recital of a melancholy and afflict- 
Ing cataſtrophe, or the idea of a ſhock- 
ing and dreadful ſpectacle, touch in ſo 
lively a manner, as to make them ſhed 
tears; a ſign by which we recognize the 
effects of great trouble and grief f in the 
human frame. We ſay of a man, in whom _ 
mufical ſounds excite a great degree of 
pleaſure, or produce very remarkable 
effects, that he has a SENSIBLE EAR. In 
ſhort, we ſay of a man, in whom elo— 
quence—the beauty of the arts—all the 
objects that ſtrike him, excite very lively 
mwmotions, that he has a SENSIBLE Soul“. 


* We fee that compaſſion depends on the phyſical 
ſenſibility, which is never the ſame in all men ; they 
have been to blame then, to make i. the 
ſource of all our moral ideas, and thoſe ſentiments of 
feeling which we experience ſor our fellow creatures. 
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Wir is a conſequence of this phyſical 


ſenſibility. Indeed we call Wit, the fa- 


cility which ſome beings of our ſpecies 
| have of ſeizing with promptitude and 
quickneſs, the whole and the different re- 


lations of objects. We call GExius, the 
facility with which ſome human beings 
comprehend this whole and theſe different 
relations in the great and mighty objects 
that are uſeful and difficult to be known. 


Wit may be compared to a piercing eye, 


wjhich perceives things quickly; Genius is 


an eye that comprehends, at one view, 


all the points of an extended horizon; 


which the French call coup dil. True 


wit is that which perceives objects and 
their relations fuch as they really are. 


| Falſe wit is that which only catches at 


relations which do not apply, and which 
ariſes from ſome blemiſh in the organi- 


zation. True wit is a taculty which re- 


ſembles a direction or hand Poſt. 


Not 1 all men are not 3 ſenſible, but there 
Dare alſo a great many on whom ſepſibility has not yet 
been developed. Such are Princes, Norrzs, the 
Snkar, and the Rick, &c. &c, 
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IMAGINATION being the faculty of 
combining with promptitude ideas or 
images; it conſiſts in the power of eaſily 
reproducing the modifications of our brain, 
and of connecting them together, or of 

_ attaching them to the objects to which 
they are ſuitable: it is then that ima- 
gination gives us pleaſure, it is then 
that we approve its fictions, and that. it 
embelliſhes Nature and truth; we on the 
cContrary blame it, and are diſpleaſed with 
it, when it only paints to us diſagree- 
able phantoms, or when it only combines 
ideas that are not formed to aſſociate 
themſelves with each other. It is thus 
that Poetry formed to render Nature 
more pathetic and touching, pleaſes us 
when it adorns the objects that the offers 
to our view, with all the beauties that 
can be properly affociated with them: 
then it creates ideal beings, but which 
move us agreeably, and we forgive the 
illuſions it has made to us on account of 
f the pleafure that we have reaped from 
them. The hideous chimeras of ſuper- 
ſtition diſpleaſe us, becauſe they are only 
| * 
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the productions of a diſordered imagina- 
tion, which awakens in us only afflicting 


and diſagreeable ideas. 
IMAGINATION, when it wanders, pro- 


duces fanaticiſm—religious terrors—incon- | 
ſiderate zeal—phrenzy—enormous crimes. 
Imagination well regulated produces en- 
thuſiaſm for uſeful obje&ts—a ſtrong paſ- 
ſion for virtue—the love of our country 
 —the warith of friendſhip; in a word, it 


gives energy and vivacity to all our ſen- 
timen's; thoſe who are deprived of ima- 


gination are commonly theſe men in whom 


the phlegm predominates over that fa- 
cred fire, which is in us the principle of 
mobility, of the warmth of ſentiment, 
and which vivifies all our intellectual 


faculties. There muſt be enthuſiaſm ä 


great virtues as well as for great crimes. 


Enthuſiaſm puts our brain or our ſoul into 
a ſtate ſimilar to that of ebriety or drunk- 


enneſs; the one and the other excite in 
us thoſe rapid motions which men ap- 


prove when there reſults good, and which 
they call ForIlx, DEeLiniuu, CRIME, 


or 
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or Foxy, when there reſults diſorder and 
confuſion, OP 
The Mixp is not in * it is not 
capable of Judging ſanely of things; 
the imagination is not well regulated, but 
when the organization is diſpoſed in ſuch 
a manner as to perform its functions with 
preciſion. At each inſtant of his life, man 
* experience; every ſenſation that 
he experiences, is a fact that depoſits in 
| his brain an idea, which his memory re- 
calls to him, with more or leſs exactitude 
or fidelity; theſe facts connect themſelves, 
theſe ideas aſſociate themſelves, and their 
chain conſtitutes ExPERIENCE and Scl- 
ENCZ. Knowledge, is the being aſſured 
by reiterated experience, and made with 
preciſion, of the ideas—of the ſenſations— 
of the effects, which an object is capable 
of produeing on ourſelves or on others. 
All ſcience can only be juſtly founded on 
truth, and truth herſcif is only founded 
on the conſtant and faithful relation of our 
ſenſes. Thus Trura is the conformity 
or the perpetual affinity which our ſenſes, 
when well conſtituted, ſhew us by the 
6p 
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help of experience, between the objects 
that we know, and the qualities which 
we attribute to them. In ſhort, truth is 
the juſt and preciſe aſſociation of our 


5 ideas. But how is it poſſible without ex- 


perience to aſſure ourſelves of the juſt- 
neſs of this aſſociation; and if we do not 


reiterate this experience, how can we com- 


pPare it, and prove the truth of it? In 
ſhort, if our ſenſes are vitiated, how * 
poſſible that they can relate to us with 
preciſion, the practice or facts which they 
depoſit in our brain? It is by multiplied, 


diverſified, and repeated experience, that 


they can be enabled to my the defects 
or the errors of the firſt. 
We are in error every time that the or- 
gans, already not perfectly ſound in their 
nature, or vitiated by the durable or tran- 
ſitory modifications which they experi- 
ence, render us incapable of Judging 
| ſoundly of objects. Ex ROxR conſiſts in the 
falſe aſſociation of ideas, by which we at- 
tribute to objects, qualities which they do 
not poſſeſs. We are in error, when we 
ſuppoſe thoſe Weise really to have exiſt- 


FREE, | 
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ence, which do not exiſt any whete but 


in our imagination; or when we aſſociate 
the idea of bappineſs to thoſe objects ca- 


pable of injuring us, whether immedi- 
f ately, or by remote conſequences which | 


we are incapable of fore ſeeing. 

But bow can we foreſee eſſects, whdch 
we have not yet experienced? It is again 
by the aid of experience. We know 

by the aſſiſtance of experience that ana- 
logous and like cauſes produce analagous 
and like effects: mem ory, recalling to us 
the effects we have experienced, enables 
us to judge of thoſe which we may ex- 
pect, whether from the ſame cauſes, or 
whether from cauſes which have a re- 
lation to thoſe which have acted upon 
us. From whence they ſee that 
 PRUDENCE — FORESIGHT, are faculties 
which are owing and aſcribable to expe- 

rience. I have felt that fire excited in 
my organs a painful ſenſation; : this ex- 
perience ſuffices for me to foreſee that 
fire applied to any one of my organs, 
will excite in conſequence the ſame fen- 
fation, I have experienced that certain 

actions 
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actions on my part excited the hatred or 
contempt of others, this experience ena- 
| bles me to foreſee, that every time I ſhall 
at in that manner, I ſhall be hated or 


deſpiſed. 


The faculty we has of gathering ex- 


perience, of re- calling it to ourſelves, 


of foreſeeing effects, to the end that we 


may be able to avoid thoſe which have 
the power of injuring us, or to procure 


for ourſelves thoſe which are uſeful to the 
conſervation of our being, and to our fe- 


licity, the ſole end . all our actions, 


whether corporal or mental, conſtitute that 
which in one word they deſignate under 
the name of ReasoNn. Sentiment—our na- 
ture—our temperament may be able to 


lead us aſtray, and to deceive us; but ex- 


perience and reflection rectify our errors 


and miſtakes, place us in the true road, 


and teach us what can really and truly 
conduct us to happineſs. From whence. 
it is ſeen, that reaſon is our Nature mo- 
dified by experience, judgment and re- 
flection: it ſuppoſes a moderate and ſober 
temperament, a juſt mind, a well regu- 
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lated imagination, a knowledge of truth, 
founded upon tried and repeated expe- 

rience, in ſhort, prudence and foreſight; 

this proves to us, that although they = 
every day make uſe of the phraſe, and re- 
peat the expreſſion that man is a REA“ 
$ONABLE B&1NG, there is but a very ſmall 
number of individuals of the human ſpe- 
_ cies, who really enjoy the faculty of rea- 
fon, or that have the diſpotitions and ex- | 
Perience that conſtitute it. ” . 
Let us not then be ſurpriſed; there are 
. very few men in a ſtate to make true ex- 
perience; all bring into the world with 
them, when they are born, organs ſuſcep- 
tible of being moved, or of amaſſing and 
collecting experience; but whether by the 


vice or imperfection of their organization, 


or whether by the cauſes which modify 
it, their experience is falſe, their ideas are 
confuſed and badly aſſociated, their judg- 
ment 1s erroneous, their brain 1s filled with 
vicious and wicked ſyſtems, which neceſ- 
farily have an influence on all their con- 
duct, and are continually diſturbing and 
confounding reaſon. : 


bh 
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Our ſenſes, as we have ſeen, are the 
only means that we have of being able to 
aſcertain whether or not our opinions are 
true, whether our conduct is uſeful] to 
ourſelves, whether the effects which re- 


| ſult from it are advantageous to us. But 


that our ſenſes may be able to make us a 
= faithful relation, or be able to carry true 
ideas to our brain, it is neceſſary that they 
ſhould be ſound, that is to ſay, in the 
| ſtate requilite to maintain our being in the 
order proper to procure it its conſervation 
and its permanent felicity. It is neceſſary 
that our brain itſelf ſhould be ſound, or 
in the neceſſary ſtate to enable it to fulfil 
its functions and to exerciſe its faculties; 
it is neceſſary that memory ſhould faith- 
fully delineate and retrace to it, its anterior 
ſenſations or ideas, to the end that it may 
be able to judge of or foreſee the effects that 
it may hope for, or have to fear from the 
actions to which the will ſhall carry it. 
If our exterior or interior organs are vici- 
ous or defective, whether by their natural 
conformation, or whether by the cauſes 
that agb them, we feel but imperfectly 
F f 2 5 and 
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and in a manner leſs diſtin& ; our ideas are 
falſe or ſuſpicious, we judge badly, we are 
in a deluſion, or in a ſtate of ebriety or in- 
tcxication, which prevents us from ſeizing 
the true relation of things. In a word, 
memory is faulty and treacherous, re- 
flection is void, the imagination leads it- 


ſelf aſtray, the mind deceives us, and the 


_ ſenſibility of our organs, aſſailed at one 
and the ſame time by a crowd of impreſ- 
ſions or ſhocks, oppoſe themſelves to pru- 
| dence, foreſight and the exerciſe of reaſon. 
On the other hand, if the conformation of 
our organs do not permit them to move 


themſelves, but with feebleneſs and heavi- 
neſs, as it happens in thoſe who are of a 


phlegmatic temperament or habit, ex- 


perience is ſlow and frequently unpro- 
fitable. The tortoiſe and the butterfly, 


are equally incapable of preventing. their 


deſtruction. The ſtupid and the intox- 


icated man, are in a ſtate of equal im- 
poſſibility of arriving at or attaining their 
_ end. 


But what is the end or aim of man in 
the ſphere that he — It is to con- 
ſerye 
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ſerve himſelf and 10 render his exiſtence 
happy. It is then of the utmoſt impor. 
tance that he ſhould be acquainted with 
the true means which his reaſon and 
bis prudence teaches him to make uſe 
of, that he may ſurely and conſtantly ar- 
rive at the end which he propoſes to him- 
ſelf. Theſe means are bis natural faculties, 
his mind—his talents—his induſtry—his 
actions determined by the paſſions of which 8 
his Nature renders him ſuſceptible, and 
which give more or leſs activity to his 
will. Experience and reaſon again ſhew 
him, that the men with whom he is aſſo— 
ciated are neceſſary to him—are capable 


of contributing to his happineſs—to his 


pleaſures—are capable of aſſiſting tim by 


the faculties which are. peculiar to them; | 


experience teaches him in what manner he 
can be able to make them concur in his 
deſigns—determine them to will and act 
in bis favour he ſ-es the actions which 
they approve, and thoſe which diſpleaſe 
them the conduct which aitracts them, 
and that which repels them the judg- 5 
N ment by which Wer are ſwayed—the ad- 

vantageous 
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 vantageous or prejudicial effects that reſult 
i from their different modes of being and 
of acting. All this experience gives him 
the idea of virtue and of vice —of juſtice 


and of injuſtice—of goodneſs and of 


wickedneſs—of decency and of indeceney Z 


—of probity and of k na very, &c. &c. 


in a word, he learns to form a judgment 
of men and of their aftions—to diſtin- 
guiſh the neceſſary ſentiments which are 
excited in them, according to.the diverſity 
of the effects that they make them expe⸗ 
rience. 5 5 5 


It is upon the neceſſary dere « theſe - 


effects that is founded the diſtinction of 
good and of evil—of vice and of virtue ; 
diſtinctions which are not, as ſome thinkers 
have believed, founded upon the con- 


ventions between men, and again much 


leſs upon the chimerical will of a ſuper— 
natural being; but upon the eternal and 
invariable relations that fubſiſt between 
the beings of the human ſpecies living in 


ſociety, and which will ſubſiſt as long as 


man and fociety ſhall continue to exiſt. 


Thus V razTvE is every thing that is truly 
and conſtantly uſeful to the beings of the 
human 
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human ſpecies living in ſociety ; Vick is 
every thing that is prejudicial and inju- 
rious to them. The greateſt virtues are 
| thoſe which- procure them the moſt du- 
rable— the moſt ſolid, and the greateſt ad- 
voantages; the greateſt vices are thoſe 
which moſt diſturb their tendency to hap- 
pineſs, and the neceſſary order of ſociety. 
The Virtuors Man is him whoſe actions 
tend conſtantly to the well-being and 
: happineſs of his fellow creatures ; the V1- 
cious Max is him whoſe condalt- tends 
to the miſery and unhappineſs of thoſe 
with whom he lives, from whence his 
own peculiar miſery muſt moſt commonly 
reſult. Every thing that procures us for 
ourſelves a true and permanent happineſs is 7 
reaſonable ; every thing that diſturbs our 
own peculiar felicity, or that of the be- 
ings who are neceſſary to our happineſs, 
is fooliſh or unreaſonable. A man who 
injures others is wicked; the man who 
injures himſelf is an imprudent being, who 
neither has a knowledge of reaſon—nor 
of his peculiar intereſts—nor of truth. 
Our Dvurits are the means of which ex- 


perience 
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perience and reaſon point out to us the 
neceſlity that we may arrive at the end 
which we propoſe to ourſelves : theſe 
duties are a neceſſary conſequence of the 
relations ſubſiſting between men, who 
equally deſire the happineſs and the con- 
"i TO ſervation of their being. When they ſay 
_ that theſe duties CourzlL us, that only 
48 ſignifies, that without taking theſe means, 
we could not be able to arrive at the end 
which our nature propoſes to itſelf, Thus 
 MoraL OBL1GaTION, is the neceſſity of 
employing the natural means to render 
the beings with whom we live happy, to 
the end that. we may determine them to 
contribute to our own happineſs ; our 
obligations towards ourſelves are the ne- Fo 
ceſſity of taking thoſe means, without which' 
1 we ſhould not be able to conſerve our- 
r ſelves, nor render our exiſtence ſolidly 


L and permanently happy. Morals, like the 
tt q univerſe, is founded upon neceſſity, Or apan 

4 the eternal relation of things. 

3 Har PINESs, is a mode of being of whick 


we naturally with the duration, or in which — _ 
we are willing to continue, It is mea- 
ſured 
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: ſured by its duration, and by its viyacſty. 
The greateſt happineſs is that which has 
the longeſt continuance, tranſient happi—- 
neſs, or that which has only a ſhort dura- 
tion, is called PrzasUnE; the more lively 
it is the more fugitive, becauſe our fenfes 


are only ſuſceptible of a certain quantity 


of motion; all pleaſure which exceeds 
this given quantity changes itſelf from 
thence into Gr1EF, or into a painful mode 


of exiſtence, of which we ardently de- 


fire the ceſſation: this is the reaſon why 
pleaſure and pain ſo frequently approach 
ſo very near each other, as ſcarcely to be di - 

ſtinguiſhed the one from the other. Im- 
moderate pleaſure is followed by regret, 
by ennui or wearineſs, and by diſguſt; 


tranſient happineſs converts itſelf into du- 


rable misfortune. After theſe principles 


it is ſeen that man, who in each inſtant of 


his duration ſeeks neceſſarily after happi- 
_ nefs, ought, when he is reaſonable, to ma- 
nage, huſband, and regulate his pleaſures, 
to refuſe himſelf all thoſe that could be 
able to change themſelves into pain, and 
| 8 g egndeavour 
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endeavour to procure for himſelf the moſt : 
permanent well-being. 1 
Happineſs cannot be the me for all the 
beings of human. ſpecies; the ſame plea- 
' ſures are not able to affect equally men 
whoſe conformation and modification are 
diverſe. Here then, without doubt, i | 
the reaſon for why the moſt part of tho 
moral Philoſophers have been ſo little in 
accord upon. the objects in which they 
have made happineſs to conſiſt, as well as 
upon the means of obtaining it. Never- 
theleſs happineſs appears to be in general 
a ſtate, whether momentary or durable, in 
which we very readily acquieſce, becauſe 
we find it conformable to our being; this 
ſtate reſults from the accord and confor- 


mity which is found between man and 


thoſe circumſtances in which nature has 
placed him; or if they will, Harrixkss 
is THE CO-ORDINATION OF MAY, WITE 
THE CAausEs THAT ACT UPON HIM. 
The ideas which men form to them- 
felves of happineſs, depend not only upon 
their temperament or their particular con- 
forma- 


© 
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formation, but alſo upon thoſe habits 


which they have contracted. _ Hazr is 
in man a mode of being—of thinking, and 


of acting, which our organs, as well exte- 


rior as interior, contract by the frequency 


. the ſame motion, from whence reſults 
the power of performing theſe motions 
with promptitude and with facility. 


If we will conſider things attentively, 
13 we ſhall find that almoſt all our conduct 
—the ſyſtem of our actions our occu- 
pations—our connexions—our ſtudies, and 
our amuſements—our manners, and our 
cuſtoms our garments our aliments are 


5 the effect of habit. We owe equally 


to habit the facility with which we exer- 
ciſe our mental e eee thought of 
5 judgment—of 1 wit—of reaſon—of taſte, &c. 
It is to habit that we owe the oreateſt 
part of our inclinations—of our defires— 
of our opinions—of our prejudices ; the 
falſe ideas that we form to ourſelves of 
our well-being, in ſhort thoſe errors into 
which every thing ſtrives to precipitate us 
and to prevent our emaneipating ourſelves 

12S from 
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from. It is habit that attaches us either 
| to vice or to virtue.“ 
We are ſo much modified by habit, that 2, 
frequently they confound it with our Na- 

ture; from thence, as we ſhall ſee pre- 

ſently, theſe opinions or thoſe ideas, which 
they have called Iv NAT E, b-caufe chey 

bave not been willing to recur back to 

the ſource from ae they have ſprung, 

and which have as it were, identified them 
with our brain. However it may be, we 
- adhere very ſtrongly to all thoſe things to 
which we are habituated; our mind ex- 
periences a ſort of violence or incom- 
modious and troubleſome revulſion every 
time that they would make it change the 
courſe of its ideas; a fatal predilection 


Experience proves to us, that the firſt crime al 


ways coſts us more pangs of remorſe than the ſecond, 8 


and this again than the third, and ſo on to thoſe that 
follow. A firſt action is the commencement of an 
Habit; by the force of combatting thoſe obſtacles that 
hinder us from committing criminal actions, we arrive 
nt the power of vanquiſhing them with more eaſe and 
1 It is thus that men f.equently become wicked 
from badi. 


8 
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requently 4 us back into the old 
tract in deſpite of reaſon. 


It is by a pure mechaniſm that we can 
be able to explain the phenomena as well 


phyſical as moral of habit; our ſoul, not- . 


withſtanding its pretended ſpirituality, is $ 
modified entirely in the ſame manner as 
the body. Habit cauſes the organs of the 
voice to learn to expreſs quickly the ideas 
conſigned in the brain by the means of 
certain motion, which, during our infancy 

the tongue acquires the power of execut- 
ing with facility. Our tongue once ba- 
bituated or exerciſed to move itſelf in a 


certain manner, has a great deal of trou- 
ble and pain to move itſelf in another 


mode, the throat takes with difficulty thoſe 
inflexions that are exacted by a language 

different from that to which we are ac- 
cuſtomed. It is the ſame with our ideas ; 
our brain—our interior organ—our foul, 
early accuſtomed to be modified in a Cer. 
tain manner, to attach to itſelf certain 
ideas of objects, to form to itſelf a ſyſtem 
connected with opinions true or falſe, ex- 
periences a painful ſenſation, w henever they 


under- | 
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undertake to give a new impulſion or di- 


rection to its habitual motion. It is al- 8 


moſt as difficult to make us | change « our 


opinions as our language“. 
Here then is, without doubt, the cat :fe 
of that almoſt invincible attachment which 


ſo many people ſhew us for thoſe cuſtoms. 


_—thoſe prejudices—thoſe inſtitutions, of 
which, in vain reaſon, experience, and 
good ſenſe, prove to them the inutility, 
or even the danger. Habit oppoſes itſelf 


to the moſt clear demonſtrations; they can - 


be of no avail againſt thoſe paſſions and 


vices that are rooted in us—againſt the 


moſt ridiculous ſyſtems—againſt the moſt 


extraragant and ſtrange cuſtoms, above 


all when they attach to them the idea of 


utility—of common intereſt of the good 


of ſociety. Such is the ſource of that vbſti- 
* Howes favs: 60 That it is the ane of all cor 


0 poral beings, who have been frequently moved in 


* the ſame manner, to continually receive a greater | 


* aptitude. or to roduce the ſame motions with more 
| P 
& facility' — t is then this which conſtitutes habit as 


well in morals as in phyſics. V. HoBBES“s Ess AN 
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nacy and ſtubbhorfheſs which men com- 
monly ſhew for their religion for their 
ancient uſages and their unreaſonable cuſ- 
toms—for their laws ſo little accordant 


. | with juſtice for their abuſes from which 


they fo frequently ſuffer—for their preju- 
dices of which ſometimes they acknoy- 
ledge the abſurdity without being willing 
to diveſt themſelves of them. Here is 
the reaſon wh nations look upon the 
moſt uſeful novelties as dangerous, and 


believe they would be loſt if they were ta 


remedy thoſe evils which they have ha- 
bituated themſelves to conſider as neceſ— 
ſary to their repdfe; and as dangerous to 
be cured.“ 5 185 
Epveartton, is only the art of making 
men contract, in early life, that is to ſav, 
when their organs are very flexible, the ha- 
bits, the opinions, and the modes of be- 
ing, adopted by the ſocicty in which they 
ſhall live. The firſt motnents-of our m- 


2 . * bo . #* 4 ; © 2 : ; Ps E * Peg 
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fancy are employed in IS experi- 
_ ence; thoſe who are charged with the care 
of rearing us, and bringing us up, teach 
us how to apply them, or develope rea- 
fon in us; ; the firſt impulſions that they 
give us commonly decide upon our con- 
| dition—upon our paſſions—upon the ideas 
which we form to ourſelves of happineſs— oy 
upon the means which we ſhall employ 
to procure it; upon our vices and upon 
our virtues. Under the eyes of his maſters 
the infant acquires ideas, he learns to 
aſſociate them to think in a certain man- 
ner—to judge well or ill. They ſhew him 
different objeAs which they accuſtom him 
to love or to hate—to delire or to avoid—to 
eſteem or to deſpiſe. It is thus that opi- 
nions are tranſmitted from fathers—trom 
mothers from nurſes—from . maſters to 
children. It is thus that the mind fills 
itſelf by degrees with truths or with er- 
rors, after which each regulates his con- 
duR, that renders him happy or miſera- 
ble—virtuous or  vicious—eſtimable or 
hateful to others—contented or diſcon- 
tented with his deſtiny, acc Ore! ng to the 
| Objects 
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objects towards which they have directed 
his paſſions and the energies of his mind; 
that is to ſay, in which they have ſhewn 


him his intereſt or his felicity: in conſe- 


.quence he loves and ſearches after 'that 
which they have told him to love. and 


| ſearch after; he has thoſe taſtes, thoſe incli- 


nations, thoſe phantaſms, which during the 
whole courſe of his life he is eager and 
forward to ſatisfy, in proportion to the afti- 
vity with which nature has provided him, ' 
and which they have exerciſed in him. 
 PoLitics ought to be the art of regu- 
1ating the paſſions of men, and of direfting 
them towards the good of fociety, but they 
are too frequently no more than the de- 
teſtable art of arming the paſſions of the 
| different members of ſociety againſt each 
other, to their mutual deſtruction, and 
that of the aſſociation which ought to con- 
ſtitute their happineſs. They are com- 
monly ſo vicious and wicked, becauſe they 
are not founded upon Nature upon ex- 
perience upon the general utility; but, 
on the contrary, upon the paſſions—the 
Vor. I. Ra caprices 


— 
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caprices— RE PARTICULAR Urner or 
_ THOSE WHO GOVERN SociETY. * 

| PoLtTrIcs, to be uſeful, ſhould found its 
| principles upon Nature, that is to ſay, 
conform itſelf to the effence and to the end 
of ſociety : this being only a whole formed 
by the re-union of a great number of fami- 
lies and individuals aſſembled, that they 
may procure for themſelves, with greater 

—_— their reciprocal wants—the cha : 


. Who- too generally rule with; a rod of iron, mak 
ing RAPINE and MURDER the order of the day!! fo 
| who trample virtue under their feet, and elevate vice 

and / wickedneſs into fplendour and affluence—who 
hear without remorſe the cries of the diſconſolate | 

: widows and unprotected orphans, whole unhappy fa- 

thers and huſbands have been, to gratify their inſatiable 
thirſt for blood, moſt ſhameleſsly immolated at the ſhrine 
of their all deſtructive ambition—who ſabſtitute an ini- 
quitous ſyſtem of sriES and 1NFORMERS, to the more ra- | 
tional endeavour to cultivate FRATERNITY 10 lociety— | 
who render man hateful and ſuſpecteq to his fellow man, 
that they may the more ſecurely trample en his rights 
and his LI BERT ho ſubſtitute LYiNG for TRUTH, and 
reward perjurers and defamers of honeſt men— 

who uſurp the title of MasTERS, when they ought to 
conſider themſelves, and when they are in fact, no more 


than sERvanTs to whom is delegated the management 


of a large family, whoſe HAPPINESS and WELL-BEING 
ſhould coaſtitute their ſole aim and only care. 


tages 


\ : _ 
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tages that they defire—mutual ſuccours— 
and, above all, the faculty of enjoying in 
ſecurity thoſe goods, which Natute and 
induſtry can be able to furniſh them with; 
it follows of courſe that politics, deſtined 
to maintain Society, ought to enter into 
its views, to facilitate the means, and to 
avoid all thoſe obſtacles that could a 
able to countera them. | 
Men, in drawing near to each ather,. to 
live in ſociety, hve and, either formally 
or tacitly a Covexaxt by which they 
have engaged themſelves to render ſer- 
vices the one to the other, and to do no- 
thing that can be. prejudicial to each 
other. But as the Nature of each man 
cauſes him to fearch at every moment for = 
his well-being, in the gratification of his 
paſſions or of his tranſitory caprices; with- 
out any regard to his fellow men; there 
needed a power to conduct him back to 
bis duty, to oblige him to conform to it, and 
to recal to him. his engagements, which 
his paſſions were frequently able to make 
bim forget. This power is the Law; it 
is the collection of the will of the ſociety, ( 
RD 2 te · united — 
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re · united to fix the conduct of i its members, 
or to direct their actions in ſuch a manner 
that they may concur to the end of their 
aſſociation. - 5 
But as ſociety, more eſpecially ihe 3t 
is very numerous, is not capable of ab 
ſembling itſelf, but with great difficulty, 


and cannot without tumult make known 


its intentions, it is obliged to cbuſe citi- 
Zens in whom it places a confidence; it 
makes them the interpreters of its: will— 
it renders them the depoſitaries of the 
power neceſſary to carry it into exe- 
cution. Such is the origin of all Goverx- 
MENT, which to be legitimate can only be 
founded on the TREE CONSENT.OF SOCIETY, 
without which, it is only a VIOLENCE, 5 
UsvxPATlox, a RokB ERL. Thoſe who 
are charged with the care of governing, 
call themſelves SovExkzlexs, CIES, 
LeISsLArons, and according to the form, 
which ſociety has been willing to give to 
its government, theſe ſovereigns are called 
MoxAkcks, MaciSTRATES, REPRESENT- 
 -AT1VEs, &c. &c. Government only bor- 
rows its power from ſociety, and being 
hs | eſta 
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eſtabliſhed for no other purpoſe than the 
welfare of this ſociety, it is evident that 
it can revoke this power whenever its in- 
tereſt ſhall exact it- CHANGE THE FORM 
of irs Gov 8RNMENT—cxtend or limit 
tho power which it has confided to its 
Shit oveR WHOM IT ALWAYS con- 
” SERVES A SUPREME auraorITrY, by the 
immutable laws of Nature, that wills 
that the part ſhall always remain ſubordi- 5 
| nate to the whole. 
85 Thus fovereigns are the miniſters of ſo- 
ciety—its interpreters the depoſitaries of 
a greater or leſs portion of its power, and 
not its abſolute maſters—nor the proprie- 
tors of nations. By a covenant, either 
expreſſed or implied, theſe ſovereigns en- 
gage themſelves to watch over the main: 
tenance, and to occupy therafelves to the 
well being of ſociety ; it is only upon 
theſe conditions that ſociety conſent bo. 
obey thein. No ſociety upon the cart 
ever was able or willing 


cably upon its chiefs the power and the. 


Such a conceſſion 
ſuch a compact would be annulled and 


to confer irrevo- 


right of injüring it. 


rendered 
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7 1 1 rendered void by Nature, that wills that 
1 each ſociety, the ſame as each individual 
of the human ſpecies, ſhall tend to con- 
„ . ſerve itſelf, and ſhall not be able to conſent 
—_ e permanent unhappineſs or miſery. 
6 The Laws, in order that they may be 
0 juſt, ought invariably to have for their end 
the general intereſt of the ſociety, that is 
to ſay, to aſſure to the greateſt number of 
citizens thoſe advantages for which they 
. have aſſociated themſelves. Theſe advan- 
Ik „ tages are LizenTyY—ProPERTY—SECURI- 
ng LIBER TT is the faculty of doing for 
185 own peculiar happineſs every thing 
that does not injure or diminiſh the hap- 
pineſs of his aſſociates; in aſſociating them- 
„ . ſelves, each individual has renounced the 
A 8 ö Z 7 _ exerciſe of that portion of his natural li- 
vi L's berty, which could be able to prejudice or 
14 . | injure the liberty of others. The exer- 
1 By cCiſe of that liberty which is prejudicial to 
. | fociety is called LicCENTIOUSNESS. PRo- 
n PERTY is the faculty of enjoying thoſe ad- 
vantages which labour and induſtry have 
procured to each member of the ſociety, 
SECURITY is the certitude and affurance_ 
that 
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5 that each member ought to have, of en- 
joying in his perſon, and in his property, 
the protection of the laws, ſo long as he 
ſhall faithfully obſerve bis * 
with ſociet yx. 
 JosTics aſſures to all the a of 
| ſociety, the poſſeſſion of thoſe advantages 


or rights which are related to them. From 


whence we fee, that without juſtice, ſo- 
ciety is not in a condition to procure any 
one happineſs. juſtice is alſo called 
Equity, becauſe by the aſſiſtance of the 
laws, made to command the whole, ſhe 
reduces all the members to a ſtate of equa- 
lity, that is to ſay, prevents them from 


prevailing the one over the other, by the in- 
equality which Nature or induſtry can be 


able to make between their different 
; powers. 


Ricks are every thing which the equ 1 


table laws of ſociety permit its members 


— 


to do for their own peculiar felicity. 


Theſe rights are evidently limited by the 


invariable end of all aſſociation; ſociety 


has on its part rights over all its mem - 


bers, by virtue of the advantages which 
| | " 


Fl 
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it procures for them, and all its members 
have a right to claim and exact from ſo- 
ciety, or its miniſters, thoſe advantages 
for the procuring of which they live toge- 


| ther in ſociety, and in favour of which 


i they have renounced a portion of their na- 
tural liberty. A ſociety of which the 
_ chiefs and the laws do not procure any 
good to its members, evidently loſes its 
right over them. Tnosx CuiErs WO 
1NjJCRE SOCIETY LOSE THE RIGHT or 
 CommanzingG THEM. It is not our coun- 
try without the well-being of its inhabitants; 
a fociety without equity contains only ene- 
mics, a ſociety oppreſſed contains only ty- 
_ rants and ſlaves ; SLAVES ARE NOT ABLE 
TO BE Citizens; it is Liberty—Property 
: —decurity, that renders our country dear 
to us, and it is the Love or 1s Coun- 
TRY THAT FORMS THE CITIZEN.“ nu 
For want of having a proper knowledge 


Ar theſe truths, or tos want of applying” 15 


mem, nations have become unhappy, and 
nave only contained a vile heap of flaves, 

Serum nulla eſt unquam c. uitas, ſaid an ancient 
Lott. 8 


feparated 


— 
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ſeparated from each other, and detached 
from ſociety, which does not procure for 


them any one good or advantage. In con- 


ſequence of the imprudence of theſe na- 
tions, or of the craft add cunning and of 
the violence of thoſe to whom they had 


confided the power of making laws and 
of putting them in execution, the fove- 


reigns have rendered themſelves the abſolute 
maſters of theſe ſocieties. "Theſe, miſtaking 


5 the true ſource of their power, pretended 


to hold it from Heaven; to be onlv account 


able to God for their actions, and to owe 
nothing nor have any obligation to ſociety, 
in a word, to be gods upon the earth, and 


to govern it arbitrarily like the gods of 
the empyræum or higheſt heaven. From 


thence politics became corrupted and 
were only a robbery. Nations were dif- 
graced and grown contemptible, and did 
not dare to reſiſt the will of their chief 


the laws were only the expreſſion of their 


caprices—public welfare was ſacrificed to 
| their particular intereſts—the force of ſo- 
ciety was turned againſt itfelf—its mem- 
Hers qQuitted it to attach themſelves to 
er „00 its 


1 — — — — 
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its oppreſſors and tyrants, who to ſeduce 
them permitted them to injure it with im— 
punity, and to profit by its. misfortunes. 
Thus Liberty— Juſtice — Security — Vir- 
tue, were baniſhed from nations. Politics 
were no longer any thing more this: the 
art of avalling itſelf of their forces, and of 
their treaſures, to fubj1 1gate them by them- 
ſelves, and to divide them on the ſ\Fbject 
of their intereſt in order to obtain this end“; 
5 5 : * 
* This is a truidu that humanity muſt ſhudder at 
the recollection of, Wuo can hear the fate of PoLanD 
and not heave 2 ſigh for the depravity of power? 
How long will men deluded by their ſtupid pre- 
judices, by their ignorance of the duties they owe to 
themſelves, hire themſelves out, the pafſhve inſtru- 
ments of AMBITIOUS AND WICKED CUIEFS O How 
Tong will they conſent to be the deſpoilers of their 


own felicity, by ſupporting the wretched policy of 


uſurpers and tyrants ? Cannot the maſlacre of THIRTY 
TrousANnD of THEIR FELLOW CaEgATURES at MART, 
the murder of TwENTY Tuousaxd at Pa AOA, the 
ſtarving 2 MILLION of ſouls in HIN Dos Trax, to favour a 
rice contract, the devaſtion and carnage that follovr 
wars, the miſery and beggary that attend the 
countries engaged in them; I ſay, cannot theſe things 
point out to man the folly of quitting sociETv, to range 
himſelf under the banners of thoſe who ſo much abuſe the 


* 


power 
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at length a ſtupid and mechanical habit 
made them cheriſh and love their chains. 

5 . LR All. 


power entruſted in their hands? Cannot man fee, 
when, deluded by the thirſt of gain, he is enflav- 
ing his fellow man, the poor wretched African, that 
thoſe means that are employed to induce him to un- 
dertake this ſhameful and diſgraceful traffic, ſo de- 
ſtructive of his own happineſs, may be ultimately 
turned againſt himſelf ? Does he not ſee, that without 
his aſſiſtance, the vile machinations of courts would be 
_ uſeleſs? That it is he that muſt execute their BLooDY_ 
mandates? And what ſecurity has he, that he ſhall 
not himſelf become the victim of that dreadful ſyſtem 
of (laughter and robbery to which he ſo readily gives 
his aid and ſupport? Oh! man, poor deluded being, 
how long wilt thou neglect thy REASON, and thy EXPE- 
RIENCE? How long wilt thou continue to be the SLAVE 
of thoſe whom in thy folly thou haſt made thy rVRAN TS 
and OPFRESSORD ? How long wilt thou perſevere in 
imbruing thy hands in the blood of thy fellow man ? 
How long wilt thou forget thyſelf, and that every hu- 
man being is thy BROTHER ? Haryrivess, the only end 
of thy exiſtence, does not conſiſt in Muspkz; in 
SAckixG of CiriESs AND TowNsS; in STARVING OF 
NaTions; in collecting from thy fellow creatures, whole 
porerty ſhould claim thy commiſeration, the means 
that ought to be applied to fatisfy the wants of Na- 
ture, to pamper the overgrown luxury and ſhameful 
debaucheries of a few worthleſs individuals, equally 
careleſs of thy weil-being as of their own; in CUTTING 
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1 
he has not occaſion for any one, perſuades 
himſelf that he can without any diſcretion 
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All men who have nothing to fear pre- 
ntly become wicked: he who believes 


THE nenn OF INNOCENT W. OMEN. AND CHILDREN, 
in dragging thy fellow man, whom nature has made of a 
different complexion, from his wife from his chil⸗ 
dren— from his parents from his country, and ſell- 
ing him for yellow earth, to a cruel and avaricious 
_ maſter; in becoming a Spy and INFoRMER to a vict- 
ous government; or in Wars!!! But in cultivating thy 

5 Rx A5OW, in conſulting thy ExPERIENCE, in CHER [SHING ; 
THY FELLOw CREATURE, in adminiſtering relief to 
the needy, in INSTRUCTING THE IGNORANT, in healing | 
the fick, in thy INDusTrY, in making the earth bring 
forth her fruits in due ſeaſon, and in cultivating the 
focial arts of Peace and FaATERNITY amongſt thy 
fellow men: do theſe things, oh! man, and thou ſhalt 


find that SexENntiTY and FELicity will crown thy 


days—that tyrants, finding no one to ſecond their dia- 
bolical projects, will relinquiſh them, and become of 
neceſſity virtuous and uſeful citizens—that tortures and 


puniſhments will vaniſh from the earth that thou 


wilt become a rational being that Turn will become 


the order of the day—that HONESTY will be in 2 fiate of 


requiſition—that KNAVERY and y aLSHOOD willbe obliged 
to emigrate—that the convention of 375STICE will paſs a 
decree prohibiting their return and that LIBERTY, 
(miling LIBERTY, will found the tochn of gencral and 
univerſal HAT PIX ESS! 


1 


E 
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or caution follow all the inclinations of 


his heart. Fear then is the only obſtacle 


that ſociety can be able to oppoſe to the 
paſſions of its chiefs, who, without that, 
will corrupt themſelves, and will not tail --. 
to make ule of the means which ſociety 


has placed in their hands, to make them 


accomplices in their iniquities. To pre- 


vent theſe abuſes, it is neceſſary then that 


fociety ſhould limit and ſet bounds to the 
power which it delegates aud conlides to 
its chiefs, and reſerve to itſelf a ſufficient. 
portion to prevent them om injuring nz: 
it muſt prudently and cautiouſly divide theſe 


powers, which, re-united, will infallibly op- 


Preſs it. Beſide, the moſt ſimple reflection 
will make ſociety feel that the burtben 


and weight of Mminiſtration is too great 
to be borne by a ſingle man—that the 


extent and the multi plicityof his duties will 
always render him negligent—that the 


extent of his powers will always render 
him wicked. In ſhort the experience of 


all ages will convince nations that man is 


continually enen to the abuſe of power; 


THAT THE SOVEREIGN OUGHT TO BE 


SU B- 
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SUBMITTED TO THE Law AND NOT THE : 
Law To THE SOVEREIGN. 


Government has neceſſarily and. equally 
an influence on the philoſophy and mo- 


rals of nations. In the fame manner that 


its cares produce labour—activityabund- 
ance ſalubrity; its negligence, and its 
injuſtice produce lazineſs — diſcourage- 
ment — penury — contagion — vices and 
ON; It depends upon government 
bring forth of wo: M1 fle talents— 
Dan Noe Indeed the government, 


time diſiributer of dignities—of riches—of * 


rewards, and of puniſhments; in ſhort, 
maſter of thoſe objects in which men have 
learnt from their infancy to place their fe. 
licity and happineſs, acquires a neceſſary 


influence over their conduct—it lights up | 


their paſſions—it turns them to whatever 
ſide it pleaſes—it modifies them and e 
termines their manners, which are id a 


whole people. the ſame as in the individu- 
als, only the conduct, or the general ſyſtem 
of wills and of actions, which neceſſarily 

reſult from their education from their go- 
vernn nent—from their laws from their re- 
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ligious opinions from their inſtitutions, 
whether rational or unreaſonable. In 
| ſhort the manners are the habits of a peo- 
ple: theſe manners are good whenever 
there reſults from them true and ſolid han- 
pineſs to ſociety: and in ſpite of che ſanc. 
tion of the laws—of cuſtom— af religion 
| —of the ble opinion, and of example, 
\ theſe manners can be deteſtable in the | 
eyes of reaſon, when they have nothing 


more in their favour than the ſuffrage f 


habit and of prejudice, who rarely conſuit 
experience and good fenſe. There is no 
action, how: ever abominable, that has not, 
or which has not had, applauſes and ap- 
probation in ſome nation. PanRI CIE 

Tue SackiFice of CHILDREN ROB- 
BERY |—UsSURPATION! — Cau ELT {—Ix- 
TOLERANCE !—PROSTITUT:ON | have been 
licenſed actions, and even laudable and me- 


ritorious with ſome people of the earth. 


Above all, religion has conſecrated the moſt 
unreaſonable and the moſt revo e cut: 
toms. 
The paſſions ble the motion of attrac- 
tion and of repuff on, of which Nature 
| renders 
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renders man ſuſceptible, for thoſe objeAs 
which appear uſeful or prejudicial to him, 
are able to be withheld by the laws or 
directed by the government, who hold tbe 
loadſtone proper to make them act. All 
the paſſions are conſtantly limited by loving 
or hating—ſearchive* after or rg 
1 deſiring or fearing. Theſe paſſions, ne- 
ceſſary to the conſervation of man, are a 
conſequence of his organization, and dif- 
play themſelves with more or leſs energy 
according to his temperament; education 
and habit develope them and modify 
them, and government turns them to- 
wards thoſe. objects that it believes itſelf 
intereſted in making deſirable to the 
ſubjects that are ſubmitred to it. The dif- 
ferent names which they. have given to 
the paſſions. are relative to the different 
objects which excite them, ſuch 45 pleaſure 
—grandeur—riches, which produce vo- 


joptuouſneſs ambition vanity— avarice. 
If we examine attentively the ſource of 
thoſe paſſions which are predominant in 
nations, we ſhall find them commonly in 


their governments. They are the impul- 


a tions 
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bone of their chiefs which render them 


ſometimes warlike and ſometimes ſuper- 


| ſtitious—ſometimes covetous of glory, and 
ſometimes greedy after money—ſometimes 
rational, and ſometimes unreaſonable ; . 
the ſovereigns, in order to enlighten and 


render happy their dominions, were to 


employ only the TEN TA part of the vaſt = 
_ expenditures, which they lavith, and of 


the pains which they take to render them 


| brutiſh and befotted—to deceive them 
and to afflict them, their ſubjects would 
preſently be as wiſe and as happy as they 
are at preſent BLIND, IGNORANT, and MI- 
'SERABLE!!] 


Thus let them renounce the vain pro- 
ject of deſtroying and rooting the paſſions : 
out of the hearts of men; and let them 


_ endeavour to direct them towards objects 


that are uſeful for themſelves and their 


aſſociates. Let education, government, and 
the laws, habituate them to contain them 


within thoſe juſt bounds that are fixed by 


experience and reaſon. Let the ambitious 


have honours, titles, diſtinctions, and power, 


when they ſhall uſefully ſerve their coun- 


Ta kc kk try. 
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try. Let hen give riches to thoſe that de- 
ſire them, when they ſhall render them- 
ſelves neceſſary to their fellow citizens; let 
them encourage by commendations and 
. praiſe thoſe who ſhall have the love of 
glory; in ſhort, let the paſſions of men have 
a free and uninterrupted courſe, when there 
ſhall reſult from them real, ſubſtantial, and 
durable advantages for fociety. Let edu- 
cation and politics kindle and favour thoſe 
7 only that are really and truly advantage- 
| ous to the human ſpecies, and neceſſary 
to its maintenance. The paſſions of men 
are only fo dangerous becauſe every 
thing conſpires to give them a bad direc- 
= FH 
Nature does not make men either good 
"OF wicked *; ſhe makes machines more or 
leſs active, moveable, energetic ; ; ſhe gives 
them bodies, organs, temperaments of 
. which their paſſions and their deſires more 
or leſs impetuous are the neceſſary conſe- 
quences; theſe paſſions have always hap- 
* SexEca has ſaid with great reaſon, Erras þ exi/- 
times vitia nobiſcum naſci; ſuper vener unt, ingefla ſunt, 
V. SENECA: Ep1ST. 91. 95. 124. 
SE pineſ; 
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pineſs for their object and their end; in 


conſequence they are legitimate and na- 


tural, and can only be able to be called 
bad or good, according to the influence 
which they have upon the beings of the 
human ſpecies. Nature gives us legs 
Proper to ſuſtain us, and neceſſary to tranſ- 
port us from one place to another; the care 
5 of thoſe who rear us. ſtrengthen them, 
hnuaabituate us to avail ourſelves of them, 
or to make a good or bad uſe of them. 
The arm which I have received from na- 
ture is neither good nor bad; it is neceſ- 


ſary to a great number of the actions of 
life; but the uſe of this arm becomes a 


thing that is criminal, if J have contraſted 
the habit of uſing it to rob or to aſſaſſinate, 
with a view to the obtaining the mone 
which they have taught me from my... 
infancy to defire, which the ſociety in 
vrhich I live renders neceſſary to me, but 


which my induſtry will enable me to ob- 
tain without doing an Injury to my fellow 


man. 


The heart of a man is a od, which: aC- 


cording to its nature, 1s equally ſuitable to 
SES - the 
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the production of brambles, or oy uſeful 
"grain—of poiſons or of agreeable fruits, 
by virtue of the ſeeds which they ſhall 
have ſown in it, and the cultivation that 
they ſhall have given it. In our infancy 
they point out to us the objects that we 
are bound to eſtimate or deſpiſe—to ſeek 
after or to avoid—to love or to hate. They 


are our parents and our inſtructors who 
render us good or wicked—wiſe or un- 


reaſonable— ſtudious or diflipated—ſolid or 
trifling and vain. Their example and 
their - diſcourſe modify” us throughout our 
whole life, teaching us which are the 
things that we ought to defire or fear; we 
deſire them and we impoſe upon ourſelves 
the taſk of obtaining them, according to 
| the energy of our temperament, which al- 
ways decides the force of our paſſions. It 
is then education which, in inſpiring us 
with opinions or with ideas, whether true 
or falſe, gives us the primitive impulſions, 
after which we act in a manner either ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial to ourſelves and 
to others. We bring nothing into the 
| world with us when we are born, but 
. the 
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the neceſſity of conſerving ourſelves, and 


of rendering our exiſtence happy; in- 
: ſtruction example converſationthe cuſ- 
toms of the world preſent its with the 
means of procuring it, either real or ima- 


ginary ; habit procures for us the facility of 
employing them, and we attach ourſelves 
moſt ſtrongly to thoſe which we judge the 
moſt proper to ſecure to us the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe objects which we have been taught 


and learnt to deſire. Whenever our edu- 


cation—the examples which have been 
given us—the means which they have fur- 


niſhed us with, are approved of by reaſon, 


every thing concurs to render us virtuous, 


habit ſtrengthens theſe diſpoſitions in us, 


and we become uſeful members of the fo- 


ety, to which every thing ought to prove 
0 us, that our durable well-being and feli- 


city is neceſſarily allied. If, on the con- 
trary, our education —our inflitutions—tþe 


examples which they have given us—the 
opinions which they have ſuggeſted to us 
from our infancy, mew aus that virtue is 
uſeleſs, or contrary, and vice as uſeful and 
favourable ta our peculiar happinels, then 


We 
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we ſhall become vicious, and we ſhall bes 6 


lieve ourſelves intereſted in injuring and 


rendering unhappy our aſſociates; we ſhall 
follow the general torrent; we ſhall re- 


nounce this virtue, which will then no longer 


be for us any thing more than a vain idol, 
| which will not be able to tempt us to fol- 
low it or to adore it, when it ſhall exact 


from us that we ſhall immolate and facri- 


ice at its ſhrine all thoſe objects which they 
have made us conſtantly regard and look 
upon as the moſt dear to us, and the moſt 


deſirable. n 
In order that man may become virtuous, 


it is abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould have 


an intereſt, or that he ſhould find advan- 
tages in practiſing virtue. It is neceſſary 


ow this end, that education ſhould give 
him reaſonable ideas, that the public opi- 8 


nion, and that example, ſhould point out 
virtue to him as the object moſt worthy 
of eſteem; that government ſhould faith- 
fully recompenſe and reward it; that glory 
ſhould always accompany the practice of 
it; that vice or crimes ſhould be inva- 
Oy and conſtantly deſpiſed and pu- 
niſhed. 


a Ag CO 
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| iſhed. Is then virtue in this ſituation 
| amongſt us? Does our education give us 
ideas that are juſt and faithful upon hap- 
pineſs, true notions upon virtue, diſpoſi- 5 
tions truly favorable for the beings with - 
whom we live? The examples which we 
have before our eyes, are they ſuitable and 
proper to make us reſpe&t decency—pro- 
bity—honeſty—good faith—equity—inno- 


cence of manners—conjugal fidelity—ex- 


actitude in fulfilling our duties? RELIGION, EL 
which alone pretends to regulate our man- 
ners, does it render us ſociable — pacific 


—humane ? The arbiters or ſovereigns of 
theſe ſocieties, are they faithful in recom- 


penſing and rewarding thoſe who have beſt . 


ſerved their country, and in puniſhing thoſe 


who have pillaged—who have robbed— 
who have plundered—who have divided 
who have ruined it? Does juſtice hold 


her ſcales with a firm and ſteady hand be- 
tween all the citizens? Do the laws not 
favor and ſupport the ſtrong againſt the 
weak — THE Ricy AGAINST THE PoorR— 


the happy againſt the miſerable ? In ſhort, 
do we not fee crimes, frequently juſtified, 


applaudet 
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applauded or crowned with ſucceſs, info. 
lently and arrogantly triumphing over that 
merit which they diſdain, and over that 


virtue which they outrage? Well then, 


in ſocieties thus conſtituted, virtue can only 
be able to be heard by a very ſmall num- 
ber of peaceable citizens, who know how 7 
to value it, and who enjoy it in ſecret; 
=. only a diſguſting object for the others, 
who ſee in it only the enemy of their 
happineſs, 0 or the cenſor of their peculiar 
cond. „%%%%%ͤ” é fx. 
If man, according to his nature, is ne- 
ceſſitated to delire his well- being. he is 
equally obliged to love and cheriſh the 
means; it would be uſeleſs, and perhaps 
unjuſt, to demand that a man ſhould be 
virtuous if he could not be ſo without 
rendering himſelf miſerable. Whenever 
vice renders him happy, he muſt neceſſa- 
rily love vice; whenever inutility or crimes 


are hopoured, recompenſed, and re ward- 
ed, what intereſt will he find in occupying 
himſelf wi ith the happineſs of his fellow 
creatures, or in reſtraining the fury of his 


paſſions? In mort, whenever his mind is 
filled 
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filled with falſe ideas, and dangerous opi- 
nions, it follows of neceſſity that his whole 
conduct will become nothing more than 
a long chain of errors, miſtakes, and de- 
praved actions. 
They tell us that the ſavages, in 1 order | 
to flatten the heads of their children, 
ſqueeze them between two boards, and 
by that means prevent them from taking 
the form which nature deſtined for them. 
It is pretty nearly the ſame thing with 
all our inſtitutions ; they commonly con- 
ſpire to counteract nature to conſtrain— _ 
to divert—to extinguiſh the impulſions 
which ſhe has given us, and to ſubſtitute 
_ Others in their place, which are the ſource _ 
of all our misfortunes. In almoſt all the 


countries of the earth the people are be- 
reft of truth, are fed with falſhoods, or 
with marvellous chimeras they are treat- 


ed like thoſe children, of whom the mem. 
bers are, by the imprudent cares of their 
nurſes, bound up with little fillets, which 


deprive them of the free uſe of theſe mem- 


bers, which oppoſe themſelves to their 
r their N their health. _ 


U 
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The religious opinions of men, have 
| only for object to ſhew them their ſupreme 
felicity in the illuſions, for which they kindle = 
their paſſions; and as the phantoms which 
f they preſent to their imagination, are not 
able to be conſidered in the ſame light 
dy all thoſe who contemplate them, they 
are perpetually in diſputes concerniag 
theſe ſubjects they hate one another — 
they perſecute each other—and frequently 8 
believe that they are doing well and 
right, in committing the greateſt crimes 


00 ſuſtain their opinion. It is thus 


that religion beſots men from their in- 
| fancy—with vanity—with fanaticiſm—with 
fury if they have an heated imagination; 
if on the contrary they are phlegmatic 
and ſlothful, they make men that are 
uſeleſs to ſociety; if they have activity, 
they make mad men, frequently as cruel - 
to themſelves as they are dangerous and 
incommodious to others. 

PusBLic Oepixnion gives us every in. 
ſtant falſe ideas of honour and of glory; it 
attaches our eſteem not only to frivolous 
= adyantages, but alſo. to prejudicial and 

hurttu! 
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hurtful ations, which example autho- 


riſes—which are conſecrated by prejudices 
Tbich habit prevents us from ſeeing with 
the horror and the diſguſt that they merit 


Indeed habit familiarizes our mind with 


the moſt abſurd. ideas with the moſt un- 
reaſonable cuſtoms with the moſt blame - 
able actions - with prejudices the moſt. con- 
trary to the intereſts of ourſelves, and to the 
ö ſociety with which we live. We only find 
ſtrange — ſingular — def picable —r1diculous, 

| thoſe opinions and objects to which we are 


not ourſelves accuſtomed ; there are coun- 
tries in which the moſt laudable actions ap. 
pear very blameable and very ridiculous, 
and where the moſt black and diabolical 
actions paſs for extremely honeſt and ra- 
tional conduct.“ 


* In ſome nations they Kill the old men, and th- 
children ſtrangle their fathers. The PuzNICLaNs and 


the CARTHAGINIANS immolated their children to their 


gods. The Eunoraxs approve of duels, and con- 
ſider thoſe who refuſe to cut the throat of another 
in the light of diſhonoured men. The Spaxrtanps 
and the PORTUGUESE find it extremely honeſt to burn 


an .heretic. The Swoks caſtrate the poor unhappy | 


Roman Catholic prieſt who happens to be found in 


their territory, The CuRIiSsTIANS think that it is very 


E's legitimat, 
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 AvTrorITY commonly believes itſelf 
_ Intereſted in maintaining the received opi- 


nions; the prejudices and the errors which 


it judges to be neceſſary to the aſſurance 
and maintenance of its power, are ſuſ- 
tained by force which is never rational. 
Princes, filled themſelves with falſe ideas 
of happineſs—of power—of grandeur—and 
of glory, are ſurrounded with flattering 

courtiers, who are intereſted in never un- 
deceiving. their maſters ; theſe contemp- 
tible men only have a knowledge of vir- 
tue that they may outrage it, and by de- 
grees they corrupt the "people: who ſee 
themſelves obliged to lend themſelves to 
the vices and debaucheries of the great, 
and who make to themſelves a merit of 
imitating them in all their irregularities. 
A Cour is the true focus of the cor- 
ruption of the people. 

Here is the true ſouree of moral evil. 
It is thus that every thing: comes to 


legitimate to cut throats for their opinions. In ſome 
countries the women proſtitute themſelves without 
diſhonour. The LarLANVD ER preſents his wife to the 
_ embraces of a ſtranger, &c. & c. &c. 


render 
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render men vicious to give fatal impul- 
ſions to their ſouls, from whence reſults 
general confuſion in ſociety, who become 


unhappy by the miſery of almoſt all the 
members who compoſe it. The ſtrongeſt 


motive powers accord to infpire us with _ 


paſſions for futile obje&s or indifferent to 
ourſelves, and which become dangerous 
to our fellow creatures, by the means 
which we are forced to employ to pro- 


cure them. Thoſe who are charged with _ | 


the care of guiding us, either impaler or 
the dupes of their prejudices, forbid us 
to liſten to reaſon; they make truth ap- 
pear as dangerous to us, and error as ne- 
ceſſary to our well-being in this world and 
the next. In ſhort, habit ſtrongly at- 
taches us to our irrational opinions—to 
our dangerous inclinations—to our blind 
paſſion for uſeleſs or dangerous objects. 
Here then is the reaſon why the moſt part 
of mankind find themſelves neceſſarily 
determined to evil. Here then is the 
reaſon why the paſſions inherent in our 
nature, and neceſſary to our conſervation, 
become the inſtruments of our deſtruc- 


tion, 
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tion, and thoſe of the ſociety which 
they ought to conſerve. Here then is 
the reafon why ſociety becomes a ſtate. 
of warfare, and does nothing but bring 


together enemies—envious and always 1 


rivals for the prize. If ſome virtuous 
bdeings find themſelves amongſt us, 8 
muſt only ſearch for them in the very 
ſmall number of thoſe, who born with 

a phlegmatic temperament, and mode- 
rate paſſions, | do not deſire, 07 deſire 
very feebly, thoſe objects with which 
their aſſociates are continually inebri- 
ated. a 
Our nature, diverſly cultivated, decides 
| upon our faculties, as well corporeal as in- 
telleQual—upon our qualities as well moral 
as phyſical. | A man who is ſanguing and 
robuſt, muſt have firong paſſions ; a bi- 
hous and melancholy man will have fan- 
taſtical and gloomy paſſions; a man of a 
gay and fprightly imagination will have 
chearful paſſions; a man in whom phlegm 
abounds, will have gentle paſſions and 
flightly violent. It is upon the equilibrium 
af the humours that a to depend the 
Kats. > 
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ſtate of thoſe whom we call Vik T Vous YL 
their temperament appears to be the 
produce of a combination in which the 


elements or principles balance themſelves 
with ſufficient preciſion, ſo that no one 


paſſion carries more trouble than another 


into the machine. Habit as we have ſeen, 
is the nature of man modified, this tur- 
niſhes the matter; education—domeſtic 
and national manners—example, &c. give 
it the form; and of the temperament 
which nature preſents to them, they make 
men— reaſonable or irrational— fanatics 
or heroes—enthuſiaſts for the public wea! 
or unbridled criminals—men enlightened 
or ſtupid—wiſe men ſmitten with the 
advantages of virtue, or libertines plunged 
into every kind of vice. All the va 
rieties of the moral man depend upon 
the diverſe ideas which arrange them- 
ſelves and combine themſelves in the 
brain, various by the intervention of 
the ſenſes. The temperament is the 
produce of phyſical. ſubſtances :; habit is 
che effect of phyſical modifications; the 


Olio 
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opinions good or bad true or falſe which 
arrange themſelves in the human mind, 


are never more than the effect of thoſe phy- 


fical impulſions which it has received by its 
ſenſes. | 


CHAPTER 


5 


( 7 


CHAPTER THE TENTH. 


OUR SOUL DOES NOT DRAW ITS IDEAS FROM 
-ATSELF. IT HAS NO INNATE IDEAS. by 


Arr u that has r preceded ſuffices to prove : 
to us, that the interior organ which we call 
 ouR Sou, is purely material. They 
have been able to convince themſelves 

of this trath, by the manner in which it 
| acquires its ideas, after the impreſſions 

which material objects ſucceſlively make 
upon our organs, which are themſelves 
material; we have ſeen that all the fa- 
culties that they call INTELLECTUAL are 
aſcribable to the faculty of feeling; we 
have alſo explained, after the neceſſary 
laws of a very ſimple mechaniſm, the dif- 
' ferent qualities of thoſe beings that they 
call MorAL; it remains now for us to 
Vor. I. VV 
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reply to thoſe who obſtinately perſiſt in 
making the ſoul a ſubſtance diſtinguiſhed 
from the body, or of an eſſence totally 
different from it: they found this diſtinc- 
tion upon this; they pretend that this 
interior organ has the power of draw- 
ing its ideas from within itſelf; they 
will have it that man, when he is born, 
brings with him ideas, which they have 


called Ix ATE, after this marvellous 


notion *. They have then believed that 


” the Soul enjoyed, by a ſpecial privilege, in 


a nature where every thing is connected, 
the faculty of moving itſelf by itſelf, of 


'® Some ancient philoſophers have imagined to them- 
ſelves that the Soul contained originally the principles of 
ſeveral notions or doctrines: this is what the S:oics called 
prolegſes, and the Greek mathematicians Kona; Emuag 
| SCALIGER calls them zopyra, ſemina eternitatis, The 
Jews have a ſimilar doctrine, which they borrowed 

from the CHALDEANS: their Rabbins taught that each 
Soul, before being united to the ſeed that ought to 
form an infant in the womb of a woman, is confided 
to the care of an angel, that cauſes him to ſee, and 
heaven and earth and hell; all by the affiltance of 
a lamp, which extinguiſhes itſelf as ſoon as the infant 
comes into the world. V. GauLwin pe Vita zr 
Mon rz Mosts. 


creating 
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creating to itſelf ideas, of thinking of any 
object without being determined to it by 
any exterior object, which in moving its 


organs, furniſhed it with/the image of the 
| object of its thoughts. In conſequence of 


theſe pretenſions, which it is ſufficient to 
expoſe to refute, ſome very able ſpecula- 


tors, but prepoſſeſſed by their religious pre- 


judices, have gone ſo far as to ſay, that with- 


cut model or prototype to att on the ſenſes, 


the Soul was in a ſtate of capability to 
_ delineate to itſelf the whole univerſe, and 
the beings that it contains. DEScARTES 
and his diſciples have aſſured us that the 
body went abſolutely for nothing in the 
ſenſations or ideas of our ſoul, and that 
it could feel—that it could ſee—that it 
could underſtand—that it could taſte that 
it could touch even when there ſbould exiſt 


nothing material or corporeal exteriorly On 


— Es: 

| What ſhall we ſay of a BexktLty, who 
has endeavoured and ftrove to prove to us, 
that every thing in this world is only a 
chimerical illufion ; that the whole univerſe 
_ exiſts no where but in ourſelves and in 
Mma3' 3 
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our imagination, and who renders the ex- 
iſtence of all things problematical by the 
aid of ſophiſms, inſoluble to all thoſe who 
maintain the doftrine of the ſpirituality of 
: the Soul 7. 5 


* Sex run Duceibse OF HyLas AND Puno- 
vious, Nevertheleſs they cannot deny that the extra- 
vagant ideas of the biſhop of Cloyne, as well as the 
ſyſtem of P. MaLEBZANANCRE (who ſaw every thing in 
God, or who maintained Innate Iptas), connect 
themſelves extremely well with the extravagant and ab- 
ſurd doctrine of the ſpirituality of the Soul. The Theo- 


logians baving imagined a ſubſtance entirely heteroge- 


neous to the body of man, to whom they have aſcribed : 
the honor of all his thoughts, the body is become ſu- 
perfluous ; it were needful to ſee every thing in itſelf; 
it was needful to ſee i in God; it were needſul that God 
became the intermediate, the common bond of the 
foul and body; it were needful that the whole uni- 
verſe, without excepting our own peculiar body, was 

only a neceſſary and varied dream, the dream of a 
| ſingle individual: it was needful that each man took 
himſelf for the whole, for the only being exiſting, and 
neceſſary for God himſelf. In ſhort, it were needful 
that the moſt extravagant and abſurd of ſyſtems (that | 
of BenxELEy) was the moſt difficult to be combated. 

Abyſſus, Abyſſum, invocat. But if man ſaw every thing 
in himſelf, or if he ſaw all in God, it God is the com- 
mon bond of the foul and the body, from whence come 

io many falle ideas, ſo many errors with which the hu- 


man 
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To juſtify ſuch monſtrous opinions, they 


tell us that the ideas are the only objects 

- of thought. But in the laſt analyſis, theſe 
| ideas can only be able to come to us from 
exterior objects, which in acting upon our 


ſenſes have modified our brain, or the ma- 
terial beings contained within the inte— 


rior of our machine, that make ſome 
parts of our body experience thoſe ſenſa- 
tions which we perceive, and that fur- 

niſh us with ideas which we relate well or 


ill to the cauſe that moves us. Fach idea 


is an effect, but however difficult it may 

be to recur to the cauſe, can we be able 
to ſuppoſe that it is not aſcribable to a 

cauſe?” If we are only able to have 


ideas of material ſubſtances, how can we 


be able to ſuppoſe that the cauſe of our 

ideas can poſſibly be immaterial? To 
pretend that man, without the aid of ex- 
terior objects and of ſenſes, can he. 


man mind fills itſelf? From whence come thoſe opi- 
nions, which according to theſe Theologians. are ſo diſ- 
pleaſing to God? Could they not demand of P. MaLt- 


BRANCHE, if it was in God that Sernosa was able to ſee 


his iy Rem? ? 
able 
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able to have ideas of the univerſe, is to 
ſay, that a blind man is in a capacity to 
form a true idea of a picture repreſenting 
ſome fact of which he has never heard 
ſpoken. . 
It is very eaſy to ſee the fares of thoſe. 
errors into which men, otherwiſe very pro- 
found and very enlightened, have fallen 
when they have been willing to ſpeak of 
our ſoul and of its operations. Obliged by 
their prejudices, or by the fear of com- 
dating the opinions of an imperious Theo- 
logian, they have become the advocates 
of the principle, that this ſoul was a pukx 
SPIRIT, an immaterial ſubſtance, of an 
eſſence extremely different from the body, 
or from every thing that we fee: this 
granted; they have never been able to con- 
ceive how material objects, g groſs and cor- 
poreal organs; were capable "of acting upon 
a ſubſtance, that was not at all analogous 
to them, and modify it in carrying to it 
ideas; in the impoſſibility of explaining this 
phenomenon, and ſeeing however that the 
ul had ideas, they concluded that this 
ſoul 
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ſoul muſt draw them from itſelf, and not 
from the beings of whom, according to 
their hypotheſis, they could not be able to 


conceive the manner in which they acted 


upon it; t ey imagined to themſelves then 
that all/ tlie modifications of this ſoul were 


due and aſcribable to its own peculiar 
energy, were imprinted on it from the mo- 


ment of its formation, by the author of na- 
ture, who was immaterial like itſelf, and 
did not depend in any manner upon the 
beings of which we have a knowledge, or 
which act upon us by the groſs means of 
our ſenſes. 
There is however ſome phænomena 
which, conſidered ſuperficially, appear to 
ſupport the opinion of thefe philoſophers, 
and to announce in the human foul the fa- 
culty of producing in itſelf ideas, without 
any exterior aid; theſe are DREAus, in 
which our interior organ, deprived of ob- 
| jeQts that move it viſibly, does not however 
ceaſe-to have ideas, to be put in action, and 
to be modified in a manner ſufficiently ſen- 
ſible to have an influence even on our body. 
But if they will only reflect a little, they 


will. 
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will find the ſolution of this difficulty; ; We 
ſhall ſee that, even during ſleep, our 
brain is furniſhed with a multitude of 
ideas that the eve or the day before has 
ſtocked it with; theſe ideas were con- 


veyed to it by exterior and corporeal ob- 


zects, which have modified it; we ſhall 
find theſe modifications renew themſelves 
in it, not by any ſpontaneous or volun- 
tary motion on its part, but by a chain of 
involuntary movements, that take place 
in the machine, and which determine or 
excite thoſe that are made in the brain 
theſe modifications renew themſelves with 
more or leſs exattitude or conformity to 
thoſe which it had anteriorly experienced. 
Sometimes in dreaming we have memory, 
and then we retrace- to ourſelves faith- 
fully the obje&s which have ſtruck us; 
at other times theſe modifications renew 
themſelves without order, without con- 
nection, or differently from thoſe which : 
real objects have before excited in our in- 
terior organ. If, in a dream, I believe I ſee 
a a friend, my brain renews in itſelf the mo- 
difications or the ideas which this friend 

had 
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has cache in it, in the ſame order that. 
they arranged themſelves when my eyes did 
really ſee him, this is no more than an 
effect of memory. If in my dream I de- 
lieve I fee a monſter which has no model 


in nature, my brain is modified in the 


fame manner that it was by the particu- 
lar and detached ideas of which it then 
does no more than compoſe an ideal 
whole, in aſſembling and in aſſociating 
ridiculouſly the ſcattered ideas that were 
conſigned in it; and then in dreaming | 
have imagination. 

Thoſe dreams that are troubleſome, ex- 
travagant, whimſical, unconnected, are 
commonly the effect of ſome confuſion in 
our machine, ſuch as a painful indigeſtion, 
Can over-heated blood—a prejudicial fer- 
mentation, &c. &. theſe material cauſes 

excite in our bodies diſorderly motion, 
which prevent the brain from being mo- 
difed in the ſame manner that it had 
been the day before; in conſequence of 
this motion, ſo little regulated, the brain 
itſelf is troubled, it does not repreſent to 
itſelf its ideas but confuſedly and without 
Vor. 1. | Nn con- 
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connexion. When in a dream 1 believe 
Iſee a 5yninx?, either 1 have ſeen the re- 
pr tion of one when I was awake, 
or elle the irregularity of the motion of 
muy brain is the cauſe why it combines 
ideas or parts, from which there reſults a 
whole without model, or of which the 
parts are not made to be united. It is 
thus that my brain combines the head of 
a woman, of which it has the idea, with 
the body of a lioneſs, of which it 3 
wiſe the idea. In this my head acts 1 
the ſame manner as when by any detect 
in the organ my diſordered imagina- 
tion paints to me ſome objects notwith- 
5 ſtanding I am awake. We dream fre- 
quently without being aſleep: our dreams 
never produce any thing ſo 


ſtrange. but 


* SPHINS, a poetical being, deſcribed by the poet 5 
as a monſtrous hag or witch near Tuggus, ſuppoſed tc 
nave a head and face like a woman, a body like a dog: 
wings like a bird, and claws like a lion; who put fortk 
riddles, and killed thoſe who could not expound them 
See BaiLty's DicTionary, According to SHERIDAN, it 
was an Egyptian monſter, famous in that country, and 
ſuppoſed to have the face of a virgin, and body of a lion. 
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that it has ſome reſemblance with the“ ” 
objects which have acted upon our ſenſes, 
or which have carried ideas to our brain. 
"The watchful Theologians have com- 
poſed, at their leiſure, and in their w aking 
| Hours, thoſe phantoms of which they avail 
themſelves to terrify and frighten men ; 
they have done no more than aſſembled 
the ſcattered traits which” they have found 
in the moſt terrible beings of our ſpecies; 


"= exaggerating the powers and the rights 


of tyrants whom we know, they have made 
gods before whom we tremble. 
They ſee then that dreams, far from 
proving that our foul acts by its own pe- 
*Tuliar energy, or draws its ideas from its 
own receſſes, prove on the contrary that 
in ſleep it is totally paſſive, and that it 
does not renew its modifications, but ac- 
cording to the involuntary confuſion which 
phyſical cauſes produce in our body, of 
which every thing ſhews us the identity and 
the conſubſtantiality with the ſoul. That 
Khich appears to have led thoſe who have - 
maintained that the ſoul drew its ideas 
from itſelf into a miſtake, is this, that they 
Nn 2 have 
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have regarded theſe ideas as if they were 
real beings, whilſt they are no more than 
the modifications produced in us by ob- 
jects that are ſtrangers to our brain; they 
are theſe objects who are the true models 
or the archetypes to which it is neceſſary | 
to recur; here then is the ſource of their 


be the man who 8 the Soul does 
not act mare by itſelf than it does in the 
man who is drunk, that is to ſay, modi- 
fied by ſome ſpirituous liquor; or than it 
does in the fick man who is delirious, 
that is. to ay, modified by thoſe phyſical 
cauſes that trouble his machine in the 
performance of its functions; or in ſhort, 
than it does in him whoſe brain is diſor- 
dered : dreams, like theſe different ſtates, 


only announce a phyſical diſorder in the 


human machine, after which the brain does 
not act in a preciſe and regular mode: this 


confuſion is aſcribable to phyſical cauſes, = 


ſuch as the aliments—the humours—the 
= combinations, the fermentations, but little 
analogous to the ſalutary ſtate of man, by 
which the brain is ; neceſſarily troubled, 


when- 
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whenever his body is 5 agitated in an extra 
ordinary manner. 

Thus do not let u us believe that our Soul | 
adts by itſelf or without cauſe in any one 
inſtant of our exiſtence; it_is—conjointly 
with our body ſubmitted to the impreſ- 
ſions of beings who act in us neceſſarily 
and according to their properties. Wine 

taken in too great a quantity neceſſarily | 
troubles. our ideas, and makes a confu- 
ſion in our e and mental func· 
tions. 
= there exiſied in nature a being roly 
capable of moving itſelf by its own pecu- 
lar energy, that is to ſay, to produce mo- 
tion independent of all the other cauſes, 
ſuch a being would have the power of 
ſtopping by itſelf, or, of ſuſpending the 
motion of the univerſe, which is only 
an immenſe and uninterrupted chain of 
cauſes connected the one with the other, 
acting and re- acting by neceſſary and im- 
mutable laws, laws which cannot be able 
to be changed or ſuſpended without the 
eſſences and properties of every thing | 
were changed or even annihilated, $4 


the 
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the general ſyſtem of the world, we only 
ſee a long ſeries of motion received and 
communicated one after the other 3 


beings put in a capacity to act the one 
upon the other; it is thus that every body 


is moved by ſome body that ſtrikes it; the. 


concealed motion of our Soul, is to be at- 
tributed to cauſes concealed within our- 
ſelves; we believe that it moves itſelf by 
itſelf, becauſe we do not ſee the ſprings : 
which put it in motion, or becauſe we 
| fuppoſe theſe motive powers incapable of 
producing the effects that we fo much 


admire; but do we conceive more clearly 


how a fpark in lighting gunpowder is 


capable of producing the terrible effects 


that we perceive? The ſource of our er- 
rors come s from this, that we regard our 


body as groſs and inert, whilſt this body is a 
ſenſible machine, who has neceſſarily a mo- 


mentary conſcience the inſtant that it re- 
ceives an impreſſion, and who has the con- 
ſcience of M by the memory of impreſſions 


ſucceſſively experienced; memory, who re- 
viving an impreſſion anteriorly received, or 
detaininc it as fixed, or cauſing an impreſſion 


which 
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which it receives to remain, whilſt it af. 
ſociates to it another, then a third, &c. &c. 
gives all the mechaniſm of REasoniNG. 

An idea, which is only an impercepti- 
ble modification of our brain, gives play 
to the organs of ſpeech, which is ſhewn 
by the motion that it excites in the tongue ; 
this in its turn breeds ideas, thoughts, paſ- 
tions in the beings provided with organs 
ſuſceptible of receiving analogous motion, 

in conſequence of which, the wills of a | 
great number of men cauſe their combined 
efforts to produce a revolution in a ſtate, 
or even to have an influence over our 
entire globe, It is thus that an ALEX 
ANDE& decided the fate of Asia; it is 
thus that Manouzr changed the face of 5 4; 
the earth; it is thus that imperceptible 
cauſes produce the moſt terrible and moſt 
extended effects, by a ſeries of neceſſary 
motion imprinted on the brain of man. 

The difficulty of comprehending Mie 

effects of the foul of man has made him by 
attribute to it the incomprehenſil Me qua- 

lities that we have examined. By the aid 
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of imagination and of thought this foul 
appears to quit our body, pw to carry 
itſelf with the greateſt eaſe and facility _ 
towards the moſt diſtant. objects; to run 
over and to approach, in the twinkling of 
an eye, all the points of the univerſe: they 
believe then that a being, ſuſceptible of 
ſuch rapid motion, muſt be of a nature 
very different from all the others; they 
perſuade themſelves that this ſoul really 
does travel over all the immenſe road ne- 


| ceflary to to ſpring forward to theſe diverſe = 


objects; they did not ſee that to do it in 
an inſtant it had only to run over itſelf | 
and to approach the ideas conſigned in it 
by the means of its ſenſes. , _ 
Indeed it is never by any other means 
than by our ſenſes that bejzrgs are known 
to us, or produce ideas in us; it is only in con- 
> ſequence of motion given to our body, that 
our brain modifies itſelf, or that our foul. 
thinks, wills, and acts. If, as ARIS To- 
TLE has ſaid, more than two thouſand 
years ago, nothing enters into our mind but by the 
way of our ſenſes, every thing that comes 
out 


WL 
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out of 0 our l muſt find - ſome ſenſible 
object to which it can be able to re- attach 
its ideas; whether immediately, ſuch as a 
Man, a TakE, a BIRD, &c. or in the laſt 
. analyſis or decompoſition, ſuch as PLRA“ 


SURE, HAPPIN Ess, Vice, VirTUE, ns... 
1 Now. every time that a word or its idea 


does not furniſh any ſenſible object to which 
they can be able to relate it, this word or 
this idea has come from nothing, is void of 
| ſenſe; it would be needful to baniſh the 

idea from his mind and the word from the 
language; ſince it ſignified nothing. This 
principle is only the inverſe of the axiom 


* This principle ſo true, fo luminous, ſo important 
by the conſequences which neceſſarily flow from it, 
| has been developed and placed in all its luſtre by the 


Anonymous writer who has furniſhed the EncycLo- 


PADIA, meaning the French edition, with the article 

IncomPpREHENSIBLE, and by the PrilLosophHy oF 
| Locke; there can be nothing read that is more ra- 
tional, more philoſophical, and more proper to 
extend the ſphere of 1deas and of truth, than what this 
wiſe anonymous author ſays upon this ſubject, in the 
two articles which I have mentioned, and to which I 
refer the reader, that I may not multiply too much the 
Juotations, 


Vol. I. 8 0 We of 
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of A the direct is evident, it 


muſt be then that the inverſe ſhould be fo 


likewiſe. 


How comes it that the profound Locks, 


who, to the great regret of the Theolo- 
gians, has Placed the principle of Arrs- 

' TOTLE in the cleareſt point of view; and 
how is it that all thoſe, who like him, 
have recogniſed the abſurdity of the ſyſ-_ 
tem of IxNATE IDtas, have not drawn 

the immediate and neceſſary conſequences? 


How is it, that they have not had the cou- 
rage to apply this principle, ſo clear, to all 
the chimeras with which the human mind 


had been ſo long and ſo vainly occupied? | 
Have they not ſeen that their principle 


ſapped the foundation of this Theology, 


which never occupies men but with ob 
_ jets inacceſſible to the ſenſes, and of which, 


conſequently, it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
able to form to themſelves any ideas? But 
prejudice, when it is every where held 


ſacred, prevents our ſeeing the moſt fimple 


application of the moſt evident principles; 
in religious matters the greateſt men are 
rrequently no more than children, incapa- 
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Ty ble of foreſeeing and of deducing the con- 


ſequence of their own principles! 


Lock, and all thoſe who have adopted 
his ſyſtem, ſo demonſtrable, or the axiom of 
 Ar15TOTLE, ought to have concluded from 
= that all the marvellous beings with which 
Theology occupies itſelf, are mere chime- 
- ras; that the Se1r1T, or ſubſtance without 
extent and immaterial, is only an abſence 
of ideas; in ſhort, they ought to have felt 
that this ineffable intelligence that they 
have placed at the helm of the world, and 
of which our ſenſes are not able to prove 
neither the exiſtence, nor the qualities, 1 is a 
being of the imagination. 
The- moral eee ought, for the 
1 reaſon, to have 3 that, what 
they call MoxaAl SkxTIME NT, MorRaL 
InsTINCT, innate ideas of virtue, anterior 
to all experience or to the effects good or 
bad which reſult to us from it, are chime- 
rical notions, which, ke a great many 
others, have only theology for guarantee 
and for baſe*. Before we can judge we 
It is upon this theological or imaginary baſis that a 


great number of plüloſophers have pretended to found 
Ooz morale, 
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muſt feel, we muſt compare before we can 
be able to nga the — from the 
„ 

OPS undeceive de with reſpe&t to 
IN NA TE ideas or modifications imprinted 
on our ſoul at the moment of its birth, 
it is only neceſſary to recur to their ſource, 
and we ſhall then ſee, that thoſe which are 
familiar to us, and which are as it were 
identified with ourſelves, have come to us 
by the means of ſome one of our ſenſes, 

are ſometimes engraven with great diffi- 
culty in our brain, have never been fixed, 

and have perpetually varied in us: we ſhall 
ſee that theſe pretended inherent ideas of 


- morals, which, as we ſhall prove in the FirTeenTx 
 Cnayren, Second Volume, can only be founded upon 

the intereſt, the wants, the well-being of man, known 
by the experience of which nature has rendered us ſuſ- 
ceptible. Morals is a ſcience of facts; it is to render 
them uncertain, to found them upon hypotheſes of which 
our ſenſes cannot be able to prove the reality, and upon 
which men will diſpute without end becauſe they will 
never underſtand them. To ſay that the ideas of mo- 
rals are INNATE, or the effect of InsTincr, is to pre- 

tend that a man knows how to read before he has learnt 
; the letters of the ö | 


Our 
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our foul are the effects of education, of ex- 
ample, and above all of habit, which by re- 
iterated motion, have cauſed our brain to 
familiariſe itſelf with ſvſtems, and aſſociate 
its ideas, perſpicuous or confuſed, in a cer- 
| tain manner. In a word, we take for in- 
nate ideas, thoſe of which we forget the 
origin; we recal to ourſelves no more, net- 
ther the preciſe epoch, nor the ſucceſſive 
circumſtances, when theſe ideas were con- 
ſigned in our head; arrived at a certain 
age, we believe we have always had the 
ſame notions ; our memory, charged then 
with a multitude of experience or of facts, 
recals to us no more or can no longer be 
able to diſtinguiſh the particular circum- 
ſtances which have contributed to give 
our brain its mode of being and of think- 
ing, its actual opinions. Not one of us 
recolleEt the firſt time that the word Gov, 
for example, ſtruck his ears—the firſt ideas 
that it formed in him—the firſt thoughts 
that this ſound produced in him : never- 
theleſs it is certain that from thence we 
have ſearched in nature for ſome being to 
whom to relate the ideas which we have 


formed 
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formed to ourſelves, or that they have fog 


| geſted to us: accuſtomed ever ſince to 


hear God continually ſpoken of, thoſe per- 
ſons, otherwiſe the moſt enlightened, have | 
ſometimes regarded his idea as if it were 
infuſed by nature, whilſt it is viſibly to be 
attributed to thoſe delineations of it, which 
our parents or our inſtructors have made 
to us, and which we have in conſequence 
modified according to our particular orga- 
nization and circumſtances ; j it is thus that 
each makes to himſelf a God, of which . 
is himſelf the model, or which he modifies | 
in his own manner - 
Our ideas of morals, although more real 
than thoſe of theology, are not however 
more than theſe, IX xATE Ipzas; the mo- 
ral ſentiments or the judgment that we form 
upon the will and the actions of men, are : 
founded upon experience which alone can 
be able to make us know thoſe which are 
either uſeful or prejudicial—virtuous or vi- 
cious—honeſt or diſhoneſt—worthy of eſteem 
or of cenſure. Our moral ſentiments are 
See Chapter the Tour, Seccnd Part, Tun 


Volume. | 
the 
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the feoite of a multitude of experience, fre- 
quently very long and very complicated, 
We gather them with time, they are more 
or leſs exact by reaſon of our particular or- 
ganiſation, and the cauſes which modify it, 
in the end we apply this experience with 
more or leſs facility; this is what is to be 
attributed to the habit. of judging. The 


celerity with which we apply our experi- EF 


ence, when we judge of the moral actions 
of men, is what they have called the 8 

RAL. INSTINGCT. 

That which they have called  infting, 3 in 
natural philoſophy, is only the effect of 
ſome want of the body, of ſome attraction 
or repulſion in men or in animals. The 
child that is juſt born, ſucks for à firſt 
time; they put into its mouth the nipple 
of the breaſt; by the natural analogy that 
is found between the nervous tufts with 
which his mouth is lined, and 'the milk 
which flows from the boſom of the nurſe 
by the nipple of this breaſt, the child preſſes 
this part to expreſs the liquor appropriated 
to nouriſh it in its tender age: from all 
this there reſults experie nce for the infant; 


ETSY "preſent! 7 
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formed to ourſelves, or that they have ſug- 
geſted to us: accuſtomed ever ſince to 
hear God continually ſpoken of, thoſe per- 
ſons, otherwiſe the moſt enlightened, have 
ſometimes regarded his idea as if it were 
infuſed by nature, whilſt it is viſibly to be 
attributed to thoſe delineations of it, which 
ö our parents or our inſtructors have made 
to us, and which we have in conſequence 
modified according to our particular orga- 
nization and circumſtances ; it is thus that 
each makes to himſelf a God, of which hge 
is himſelf the model, or ee modifies 
in his own manner“. „„ 
Our ideas of morals, 4 2% more real 
than thoſe of theology, are not however 
more than theſe, IX ATE IDEas; the mo- 
wal ſentiments or the judgment that we form 
upon the will and the actions of men, are 
founded upon experience which alone can 
be able to make us know thoſe which are 
either uſeful or prejudicial—virtuous or vi- 
cious—honeſt or diſhoneſt—worthy of eſteem 
— or of cenſure. Our moral ſentiments are 
* See Chapter the Tour, Secend Part, Tuind 
Volume. 
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the fruits of a multitude of experience, fre- 
quently very long and very complicated. 


We gather them with time, they are more 
or leſs exact by reaſon of our particular or- 


ganiſation, and the cauſes which modify it, 


in the end we apply this experience with 


more or leſs facility; this is what is to be 


attributed to the habit of judging. The 
celerity with which we apply our experi- 
_ ence, when we judge of the moral actions 


of men, is what they have called the Mo- 
RAL INSTINCT. 


That which they have called din, in 
natural philoſophy, is only the effe&t of 
ſome want of the body, of ſomsxattraction 


or repulſion in men or in animals. The 


| child that is juſt born, ſucks for a firſt 
time; they put into its mouth the nipple 
of the breaſt; by the natural analogy that 


is found between the nervous tufts with 
which his mouth is lined, and the milk 


| which flows from the boſom of the nurſe 


by the nipple of this breaſt, the child preſſes 


this part td expreſs the liquor appropriated 


0 nouriſh it in its tender age : from all 


this there reſu! ts experience for the infant ; 
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_ preſently the ideas of a nipple, of milk and 
of pleaſure aſſociate themſelves in his brain; 5 


and every time that he perceiyes the nip- 


ple, he ſeizes it by inſtin&, and puts it with 

promptitude to the uſe fol r e it is deſ- 

tined. = 
What has how ſaid will be able allo to 
make us judge of thoſe prompt and ſudden 
ſentiments which they have deſignated un- 
der the name of THE FORCE OF BLOOD. 
| Thoſe ſentiments of love which fathers and 


mothers have for their children, and which 


children, when well born, have for their pa- 
rents, are not by any means innate ſenti- 
ments; they are the effect of experience, of 
reflexion, of habit in ſenſible hearts. Theſe 
ſentiments do not ſubſiſt in a great number 
of the beings of the human 3 We 
ſee but too often tyrannical parents occu- 
pied in making themſelves enemies of their 
children, who appear only to have been 
formed to be the victims ot. their Irrational 
caprices. 
From the ioſtänt! in which we commence, 
until that in which we ceaſe to exiſt, we 


feel — we are moved either ag reeably or 
| dil 
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diſagreeably—we collect facts we gather 
experience, which produce ideas that are 

either chearful or unpleaſant in our brain: 
not one of us has this experience preſent 
to the memory, or m not repreſent to it 
the whole thread; is however this 
experience 3 us mechanically, 
or without our knowledge, in all our acti- 


ons; it is to deſignate to ourſelves the ce- 


lerity with which we apply this experi- 


ence, of which frequently we have loſt 


the connexion, and of which we cannot 

ſometimes render an account to ourſelyes, 
that we have imagined the word .1n- 

 STINCT ; it appears to be the effect of a ma- 


gical and ſupernatural power to the greater 
number of men; it is a word void of ſenſe 


for a great many others; but to the philo- 
ſopher it is the effect of a very lively 
feeling, and it conſiſts in the faculty of 
combining promptly a multitude of expe- 
_ rience and of ideas extremely complicated. 


[t is want that cauſes the inexplicable 


inſtinct that we ſee in animals, whom they 
have without reaſon deprived of a ſoul, 
__ whilſt they are ſuſceptible of an infinity 
You. I. ME of 
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of actions, which prove that they think 
that they judge—that they have memory 
that they are ſuſceptible of experience 
that they combine ideas— that they apply 
them with more or leſs facility to ſatisfy 
thoſe wants which their particular Sen- 
nization engenders in them; in ſhort that 
they have paſſions, and that they are Capa- 
ble of being modi fed*. 


We ee the embarraſsments- that ani- 2 


mals have thrown in the wed of the 1 0 
tizans of SPIRITUALITY. Indeed 
allowing them to have a ſpiritual ſoul hes 
| have been fearful of elevating them to the 
condition of human creatures; z on the other 
hand, in not allowing them to have ſouls they 
have authorized their adverſaries to refuſe 
it in like manner to man, who thus finds 
himſelf debaſed to the condition of the 
animal. The Theologians have never 
* It i 18 the very height of folly to afaſs the intellec- 
tual faculties to animals; they feel—they have ideas 
they judge and compare - they chooſe and deliberate 
they have memory they ſhew love and hatred, and very 
frequently their ſenſes are much more acute than our 
own. Fisn return periodically to the ſpot where it is the 


_cnſtum to thr 70 thein bread, | 
known 
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known how to draw themſelves out of this 
difficulty. DzscarTzs believed that he 
' ſolved it in ſaying, that beaſts have no 


fouls and were mere machines. It is very 


5 eaſy to feel the abſurdity cf this principle. 
| Whoever confiders Nature without pre- 
judice, will eafily acknowledge, that there 
is no other difference betwixt the man and 
the beaſt, than that which is to be attri- 
| buted to the diverſity of their organization, 
In ſome beings of our own ſpecies, who 

appear to be endowed with a greater ſen- 
fibility of organs than others, we fee an ” 
1NSTINCT,. by the aſſiſtance of which they 
judge very quickly of the moſt concealed 
' diſpoſitions of perſons, by only inſpecting 
the lineaments of their face. Thoſe whom _ 
they call PHYSIOCNOMISTS, are only men 
of a more acute feeling than others; who 
have made experience of which theſe, 
whether by the coarſeneſs of their organs, 
or by their little attention, or by ſome de- 
fect in their ſenſes, are totally incapable ; 
theſe laſt do not believe in the ſcience | 
of phy hognomy, | which appears to them 


Ppz to 
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to be entirely ideal. nn it 
certain, that the motion of this ſoul, 4 
they have made ſpiritual, makes impreſſions 
extremely marked upon the body; theſe 
impreſſions being continually reiterating 
themſelves, their image muſt remain; thus 
the habitual paſſions of men paint them- 
ſelves upon their countenances, and ena- 
dle the attentive man, and endowed with 
an acute feeling, to judge very promptly 
of their mode of being, and even to foreſee 
their actions their ecknations-—their de- 
| fires—their predominant paffions, &c. Al. 
though the ſcience of phyſiognomy ap- 
pears to be a chimera to a great number ot 
people, there are very few who have not 
clear ideas of a tender regard—of a cruel 
eye—of an auſtere. aſpeQ—of a falſe and 
diſſimulating look—of an open counte- 
nance, &c.. Acute and practiſed eyes ac- 
quire, without doubt, the faculty of diſ- 
covering the concealed motions of the 
ſou}, by the viſible traces which they leave 


upon a countenance that they have con- 
tinually modified. Above all, our eyes 
very promptly WnGergy: changes according to 
„the 
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the motion that is excited in us; theſe 
organs ſo delicate viſibly alter themſelves 
by the ſmalleſt ſhock that our brain' expe- 
riences. Serene eyes announce to us a 
tranquil ſoul ; wild eyes indicate to us a 
diſquiet foul ; fiery eyes announce to us 2 
choleric and ſanguine temperament; fic- 
ble and inconſtant eyes make us ſuſpect 
a ſoul alarmed or diſfimulating. They are 
theſe different ſhades that make a man 
practiſed and ſenſible, and upon the ſpot 
he combines a multitude of acquired ex- 
perience, to form his judgment upon the 
perſon that he beholds. His judgment 
has nothing of the ſupernatural and of the 
marvellous ; ſuch a man only diſtinguiſhes 
himſelf by the fineneſs of his o organs, and 
by the rapidity with which his brain per- 
forms its functions. 
It is the fame with ſome beings of out 
own ſpecies, in whom we ſometimes find an 
extraordinary ſagacity, which to the un- 
informed appears divine, and miraculous*. 

+ [It appears that the mott able practitioners in 


A iel were men endowed with very acute 


Soeling, ll ar to that of the rurstog x oM1ISTS, by the 
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Indeed we ſee men ſuſceptible of appre- 
ciating, in the twinkling of an eye, a mul- 
titude of eircumftances, and of ſometimes + 
foreſeeing the moſt diſtant events; this ſpe. 
cies of pROtHETIC talent has nothing of 
the ſupernatural in it; it indicates nothing 
more than experience, and an organiza”. 
tion extremely delicate, which affords them 
the capacity of judging with facility of 
cauſes, and of foreſeeing their very diſtant 
effects. This faculty alſo finds itſelf in 
animals, who, much better than men, fore 
fee the variations of the air, and the 
changes of the weather. BIRDS have been 
for a long time the prophets and the 
guides of ſeveral Nations who pretend to 
be extremely enlightened. 

It is then to their organization. particu. 


jarly exerciſed that we ought to attri- 
bute theſe marvellous faculties that dif 
tinguiſh fome beings. To rave IN. 
sTINCT only fignifies to judge promptly, 
and without having occaſion to make a 
alſiſtance of which they could judge very promptly of 
maladies, and could draw with great facility their 


nrognofiics, 


ON Oo 
long 
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long reaſoning upon the ſubje, Our 
ideas upon vice and upon virtue are by 


no means INNATE ideas; they are ac- 
quired. like all others, and the judgments 
that we form are founded upon experience, 
true or - falſe, which depends upon our 
conformation and the habits that have mo- 


dified us. The infant has no ideas nei- 


ther of the Divinity nor of virtue; it is 


from him who inſtructs him that he re- 


cCeives theſe ideas; he makes more or leſs 


uſe of them according as his natural orga- 
nization or as his diſpoſitions have been 


more or leſs exerciſed. Nature gives us 
legs, the nurſe learns us how to make uſe 


of them, their agility depends upon their 
natural conformation, and upon the man— 


ner in which we have exerciſed them. 
What they have called TasTE, in the 


fine arts, 1s only to be atiributed in the 


ſame manner to the acuteneſs of our or- 


DO? 
comparing, and of judging certain objects : 
from whence reſults, in fome men, the fa- 


gans, practiſed by the habit of ſeeing, of 


_ culty of judging very quickly, or of ſeizing, 
in the twinkling of an eye, the whole and 


its 


1 
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its relations. It i 1 by the force of ſeeing, 
of feeling. of experiencing objects, that we 
learn to know them; it is by the force of 
reiterating this experience that we acquire 
the power and habit of judging with cele- 
rity. But this experience is by no means 
INNATE in us; we have not made it be- 
fore we were born, we cannot be able 
neither to think, nor to judge, nor to have 


ideas before we have feeling; we cannot 


be able neither to love nor to hate nei— 
ther to approve nor to blame, before we 
have been moved either agreeably or dif. 

agreeably. Nevertheleſs, this is what thoſe 
muſt ſuppoſe, who are willing to make us 
admit of IN XATE notions, of opinions 
_ infuſed by nature, whether in morals, whe- 
ther in theology, whether in any ſcience 
that can poſhbly be. That our mind may 
be able to think and to occupy itſelf with 
an object, it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 
acquainted with its qualities; that it may 
have a knowledge of theſe qualities, it is 
neceſſary that ſome one of our ſenſes 
ſhould have been ſtruck by them; thoſe 
abies, of which we do not know any one 


of 
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"of the- qualities are nullities, or d not 
exiſt for us. 
They will tell us, perhaps, that the uni- 
verſal conſent of men, upon certain propo- 
fitions, ſuch as the whole is greater than its 
part, and all the geometrical demonſtrations, 
appear to ſuppoſe certain firft notions innate, 
not acquired. It may be replied that theſe 
' notions are always acquired, and are the 
fruits of an experience more or leſs prompt; 
it is neceſſary to have compared the whole 
with its part before we can have been 
convinced that the whole i is greater than its 
part. Men do not bring with them, when 
they are born, the idea that two and. two 
make four, but they are very quickly con- 
vinced of it. It is neceſſary to have compared, 
before the forming of any judgment whatever. 
It is evident that thoſe who have ſup- 
poſed innate ideas, or notions inherent in 
our being, have confounded. the organi- 
zation i man, or his natural eso 
with the habit that modifies him, and the 
more or leſs aptitude that he has to make 
| experience, and to apply it in his judg- 
| ments. A man who has taſte in panting 
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has, without doubt, brought with bin into 0 
the world eyes more acute and more pene- 
trating than another; but theſe eyes would 

by no means make him judge with prompt- 

itude if he had not had occaſion to ex- 
erciſe them; much more in ſome reſpects 

thoſe diſpoſitions, which we call NATURAL 
cannot be able themſelves to be regarded as 

INNATE. Man is not at twenty years of 

age the ſame that he was when he came 

into the world ; ; the phyſical cauſes that 
are acting continually upon him neceſſa- 
rily have an influence upon his organiza- 
tion, and ſo order it that his natural diſ- 
politions themſelves are not at one time 
what they were in another # We every 

day ſee children ſhow to a certain age a 

great deal of wit, of aptitude to the ſci- 

ences, and finiſh by falling into ſtupidity. 

* « We think,” ſays LA Morrz LE Va ER, “quite 
„ otherwiſe of things at one lime, than at another : 
«© when young than when old-—when hungry than 


in the night than 
in the day when peeviſh than when chearful, 


„ when our appetite is ſatisfied 


7. Thus varying every hour by a thouſand other eircum- 
> ſtances which keep us in a perpetual inconſtancy and 
« inſtability.” See Tut SeEPTICaL PASQUET, Page 17. 
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We ſee others who, after having ſhew in 
their infancy diſpoſitions but little favour- 
able, develope themſelves in the end, and 
aſtoniſh us by thoſe qualities of which we 
have judged them hardly ſuſceptible ; there 
comes a moment when their mind makes 
uſe of a multitude of experience, which it 
had amaſſed without being perceived, and, 
to ſay thus, without their knowledge. N 
Thus, we cannot too often re} peat, all 
the ideas - the notions the modes of beh ng 
and of thinking in men are acquired. Our 
mind cannot act and exerciſe itfelf but 
upon that which it knous, and it cannot 
be able to know well or ill only thoſe things 
which it has felt. Thoſe ideas that do 
not ſuppoſe out of us any material ob- 
ject that is the model of them, or to which 
they are able to relate them, and which 
they have called XxBST RAC IDEAS: are 
only the modes in which our interior organ 
conliders its peculiar modifications, of 
which it chooſes ſome without reſpect to 
the others. The words which we employ 
to deſignate theſe ideas, fuch as t' ole of 
BOUNTY—of BEAUTY —of ORDER—of N- 
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TELLIGENCE—of VIRTUE, &cc. do not at 
fer us any one ſenſe if we do not relate 
them, or if we do not explain them by thoſe 
objects which our ſenſes have ſhewn us to 
be ſuſceptible of theſe qualities, or to thoſe 
modes of being and of acting which are 
known to us. What is it that repreſents _ 
to me the vague word of Bzxaury; if I 
do not attach it to ſome object that has 
ſtruck my ſenſes in a particular manner, 
and to which in conſequence I have attri- 
| buted this quality? What is it that re pre- 
ſents to me the word INTELLIGENCE, if 
I do not attach it to a determinate mode 
of being and of acting? Does the word 
onẽůkbe ſignify any thing—if I do not re- 
late it to a ſeries of actions or of motion 
which affect me in a certain manner? The 
word VIRTUE, is it not void of ſenſe if 1 do 
not apply it to thoſe diſpoſitions of men 
which produce known effects, different 
from thoſe t at are. produced by other 
contrary diſpoſitions? What do the words 
PAIN and PLEASURE offer to my mind in 
the n.oment when my organs neither ſuf— 
fer nor enjoy, if it is not the modes in 


which 
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| Which I have been affected; of which my 


rain conſerves the remembrance or the 


impreſſion, and which experience has 
ſhewn to me as uſcful or prejudicial? But 


when { hear eee the words, SPI- 
RITUALITY, [MM ATERLALITY, INcokro- 


R ALITY, DIVINI ry, Kc. neither my ſenſes 
nor my memory give me any aſliſtance ; 
they do not furnich me with any means of 
having an idea of theſe qualities, nor of 
the objets to waich I ought to apply them; 


in that which is not matter, I only fee va- 


cuum and emptineſs, which cannot be able 


to be ſuſceptible of any one quantity. : 
All the errors and diſputes ef men have 


their foundation in this, that they have 


renounced experience and the evidence of 


their ſenſes to let themſelves be guided by 


notions which they he + INFUSED 


or INS ATE, although in reality they were 
on! ly the effects of a diſtem pered imagina- 
tion, ot prejudices | in which they have been 
inſtructed in their infancy, with which ha- 


bit bas ftamiliariſed then, and v ns ich autho- 


rity has forced them to conſerve. Lan- 


guages are filled with abſtract words, to 


which 
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which they have attached ne and 
vague ideas, and of which, when they come 
to examine them, they do not find any 
model in nature, nor any object to which 
they can be able to attach them. When 
they give themſelves the trouble to ana- 
lyze things, they are quite ſurpriſed to find 
that thoſe words which are continually in 
the mouths of men, never preſent any 
fixed and determinate idea: we hear thein 
without ceafing, ſpeaking of SPIRITS 
of the soul and its faculties—ot the 
Divinity and its attributes—of DURA 
TION — of spAcR — - of 1MMENSITY —of 
 InFINITY—of PERFECTION—of VIRTUE— 
of R:ASON—Of SENTIMENT—of 1INSTINCT 
—of TasTE, &c. without their being able 
to tell us preciſely, what they themſelves 
underſtand by theſe words. Nevertheleſs 
the words do not appear to have been 
invented but for the purpoſe of repreſent- 
ing the images of things, or to paint 0 
by the afſiſtance of the ſenſes, thoſe known 
objects that the mind is able to judge, 
apreciate , compare, and meditate. : E 
To think of objects that have not acted 
upon 
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: upon any one of our ſenſes, is to think of 
words, it is for the ſenſes to dream; it is 
to ſeek in our imagination for objefts 
to which we can be able to attach them. 
Jo aſſign qualities to theſe ſame objects, 1 is, 
without doubt, to redouble our extrava- 
gance and folly. The word cob, is de- 
ſtined to repreſent to me an object that 
is not able to act upon any one of my or- 
gans, and of which it is impoſſible for me 
to prove neither the exiſtence nor the qua- 
lities; nevertheleſs, to ſupply myſelf with 
the ideas that I want, my imagination, by 
the force of racking itſelf, compoſes ſome 
kind of a picture, with the ideas or co- 
lours that it is always obliged to borrow 
from thoſe objects of which I have a know« 
ledge by my ſenſes. In conſequence, I 
paint to myſelf this 60D, under the character 
of a venerable old man, or under thoſe of 
a puiſſant monarch, or under thoſe of an 
exaſperated and irritated man, &c. They 
ſee that it is evidently man and ſome of 
bis qualities that has ſerved for the model 
of this picture. But if they tell me that 
this cop is a pure Spirit—that he has no 
| body— 
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| body—that he has no extent—that he is 
not contained in ſpace that he is beyond 
the nature that he moves, &c. here 
then I am replunged into emptineſs, my 
mind no longer knows upon what it me- 
ditates, it no longer has any idea. Here 
then, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, is the 
ſource of thoſe unformed notions which 
men always make to themſelves upon the 
Divinity; they annihilate it themſelves 
in conſequence of aſſembling in it incom- 
patible qualities, and contradictory attri- | 
butes“. In giving him moral and known 
qualities, they make him a man; in aflign- 
ing him the negative attributes of theo- 
logy, they make him a chimera; they 
deſtroy all the antecedent ideas ; they make 
dim a mere nothing. From whence it is 
ſeen, that thoſe ſublime ſciences, "which 
they have called THEOLOGY, PSYCHO- 
Locyf, METAPHYSICS, are become the 
mere ſciences of words; morals and po- 
litics, which they too frequently infect, 
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have become for us mexplicable #2nigmas, 
which there is nothing but the ſtudy of Na- 
ture that can be able to expound to us. 
Men have occaſion for truth; it conſiſts 
in a knowledge of the true relations that 
they have with thoſe things that can be able 


to have an influence on their well-being : 
theſe relations are only to be known by 


| the aſſiſtance of experience ; without ex- 


perience there is no reaſon; without reaſon 
we are only blind men, who condutt our- 
ſelves by chance. But how can we ac- 


quire experience upon thoſe ideal objects 
| which our ſenſes can never be able ei- 


ther to know or to examine: 2 How can 


we aſſure ourſelves of the exiſtence and 


of the qualities of beings, whom we cannot 


be able to feel? How can we judge whe- 


ther theſe objects are favourable or preju- 
dicial to us? How can we know that 
which we ought to love or hate, ſeek after 
or fly from, avoid or do? It is however 


upon this knowledge, that our condition 


depends in this world, the only one of 


which we have any idea; it is upon this 


knowledge that all morals are founded. 
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From whence they ſee, that cauſl ing to . 
tervene in morals or in the ſcience of the 
certain and invariable relations that ſub- 
fiſt between the beings of the human ſpe- 
cies, the vague notions of theology ; orin 
eſtabliſhing theſe morals upon chimerical : 
| beings, that exiſt no where but in our 
: imaginations ; they render theſe morals un- 
certain and arbitrary, they abandon them 
: to the caprices of the imagination, they do 
not give them any ſolid baſis. 


Beings eſſentially different by their na- 


tural organization—by the modifications 
which they experience — by the habits 
which they contract — by the opinions 
which they acquire, muſt of neceſſity think 


differently. The temperament, as we have 
ſeen, decides the mental qualities of men, 
and this temperament itſelf is diverſely 
modified in them ; from whence it follows 
neceſſarily that their imaginations. cannot 


poſſibly be the ſame, nor create to them the 
ſame phantoms. Each man is a conneeted 


whole, of which all the parts have a neceſ- 


ſary correſpondence. Different eyes muſt 
| fee differently, and give ideas that are 


5 extremely | 
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extremely varied of the objects they look 


upon, even when theſe objects are real. 
What muſt it be then if the objects do not 


d at upon any one of our ſenſes ! All the in⸗ 
_  dividuals of the ſpecies have, in the groſs, 


the ſame ideas of ſubſtances that act with 
vivacity upon their organs, they are all 
ſufficiently in accord upon ſome qualities 
that they perceive very nearly in the 
ſame manner ; ; I ſay very nearly, becauſe the 
0 intelligence, the notion, the conviction of 


any one propoſition, however ſimple, evi* _ 
dent, and clear, they may ſuppoſe it, is not 


nor cannot be able to be rigorouſly the 
ſame in two men. Indeed one man not 
being another man, the firſt cannot be 
able to have rigorouſſy and mathematically _ 
the ſame notion of unity for example, as 
the ſecond; ſeeing that an identical effect 
cannot be able to be the reſult of two dif- 
ferent cauſes. Thus when men are in ac- 
cord in their ideas—in their modes of think- 
 Ing—I1n their judgments—in their paſſion 


in their deſires—in their taſtes their con- 


ſent does not take its riſe from their ſee. 
ing or feeling the ſame objects preciſely i in 


R 1 2 3 
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the ſame manner, but very nearly i in the 
ſame manner, and from that which their lan- 
guage is not, nor cannot be able to be ſuffi- 
ciently abundant in ſhades, to deſignate the 
imperceptible differences which are found 
between their modes of ſeeing andofthinking. 
Each man then has, to ſay thus, a language 
which 1s peculiar to himſelf alone, and this 
language is incommunicable to others. What 
accord can there then be able to be between 
them, when they diſcourſe with each other of 
beings which they only know by their ima- 
gination? ? Can this imagination in one indi- 
vidual ever be able to be the ſame as in 
another? How can they poſſibly un- 
derſtand themſelves, when to theſe ſame 
beings they aſſign qualities, that are only 
to be attributed to the manner in which 
their brain is affected? EY | 8 
To exact from a man that he ſhall think 
| like us, is to exact that he ſhall be orga- 
nized like us; that he ſhall have been mo- 
dified like us in every moment of his du- 
ration; that he ſhall have received the ſame 
| temperament, the ſame nouriſhment, the 
ſame education; in a word it is to exact 
3 chat 
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that he ſhall be ourſelves, For why do we 
not exact that he ſhall have the ſame fea- 

tures? Is he more the maſter of his 
opinions ? His opinions, are they not the 
neceſſary conſequences of his Nature, and 
of thoſe particular circumſtances that 
have from his infancy neceſſarily had an 
influence upon his mode of thinking 
and of acting? If man is a connected 
whole, whenever a fingle feature differs 
from our own, ought we not to conclude, 
that his brain cannot be able neither to 
think, nor to aſſociate ideas, nor to ima- 
gine or dream in the ſame manner as our 
nne 
The diverſity of the temperaments of 
men, is the natural and neceſſary ſource 
of the diverſity of their paſſions—of their 
taſtes—of their ideas of happineſs—of their 


opinions of every ſort. Thus this ſame 


diverſity will be the fatal ſource of their | 
diſputes, of their hatreds, and of their in- 

juſtice, every time that they ſhall reaſon 
upon unknown objects, to which they ſhall 
attach the greateſt importance. They will 
never underſtand themſelves or each other 


in 
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in ſpeaking either of a Spiritual Soul, or of | 
an immaterial God, diſtinguiſhed from Na- 
ture; they will ceaſe from thence to ſpeak 
the ſame language, and they will never 
attach the ſame ideas to the ſame words. 
What ſhall be the common ſtandard to 
decide who is the man that thinks with the 
greateſt juſtneſs—who has the beſt regulated 
 Imagination=—whoſe knowledge is the moſt _ 
ſure, when he agitates thoſe objects that 
experience cannot be able to examine, 
that eſeape all our ſenſes, that have no 
model, and that are above reaſon? Each 
man—each legiſlator each ſpeculator— 
each people have always formed to them- 
ſelves diverſe ideas of theſe things, and 
each has believed that his own pecuhar 
reveries ought to be preferred to thoſe of 
others, which have appeared to him as 
abfurd—as ridiculous—as falſe, as his own 
can poſſibly be able to have appeared to 
them. Each holds to his opinions, be- 
| cauſe each holds to his peculiar mode of 
being, and believes that his happineſs de- 
nents upon his attachment to his prejudices, 
which he never adopts but becauſe he 
believes 
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believes them to be uſeful to his well. 
being. Propoſe to a man to change his re- 
ligion for your's, he will believe that you 


are a madman ; you will do nothing 


more than excite his indignation and his 
contempt ; he will propoſe to you in his | 
turn, to adopt his own peculiar opinions; 
after much reaſoning, you will treat each 


other like two abſurd people, opiniated 


and ſtubborn, and the ſmalleſt fool wil! 
be him who ſhall yield the firſt. But if 


the two adverſaries ſhall heat themſelves 


_ the diſpute, which always happens, 


when they ſuppoſe the matter important, 
or when they would defend the cauſe of 


their own felf love; from thence the paſ- 
fions ſharpen themſelves, quarrels are pro- 
voked, the diſputants hate each other, 
and finiſh by injuring each other. It is 


thus that for futile opinions we ſee the 
BRAIN deſpiſed, and the MAHOMEDAN 
hated, that we oppreſs them and diſ- 
dain them; we fee the CHRISTIAN 
perſecute and burn the JEw when he 
holds to his religion; we ſee the CHRIST I- 
ANS leagued together againſt the incre- 


dulous, 
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dulous, and ſuſpend to fight for them the | 
Cruel and bloody diſputes that 0 ſub- 
15 ſiſt between them. 
If the imaginations of men were the 
ſame, the chimeras which they bring forth 
would be the ſame every where; there 
would be no diſputes between them * 
they all dreamt in the ſame manner ; they 
would ſpare a great number, if their mind 
did not occupy itſelf but with beings pof- 
fible to be known, of which the exiſtence 
| was proved, of which they were enabled 
to diſcover the true qualities by ſure and 5 
reiterated experience. The ſyſtems | of 
PHILOSOPHY are not ſubje& to diſputes, 


but when the principles which they con- 


cern are not ſufficiently prov ed, by degrees 
en perience, in pointing out the truth, puts 
an end to theſe quarrels. There is no 
diſpute between GEOMETRICIANS upon 
the principles of their ſcience ; they only 
raiſe them when their ſuppoſitions are 
falſe, or the objects too much complicated. 


The THEOLOGlanNs have only ſo much 


difficulty in agreeing between themſelves. 
but becauſe in their ee they divide 
without 


or NATURE. gn 
| without ceaſing, not known and examined 
propoſitions, but prejudices with which they 


are imbued in their education in the ſchools. 
—in books, &c. they are reaſoning conti- 


nually, not upon real objects, or of which 5 


the exiſtence is demonſtrated, but upon 
imaginary beings, of which they have never 
examined the reality ; they found them, not 
upon conſtant facts upon averred expe- 
rience, but upon ſuppoſitions, deprived of 


5: folidity. Finding theſe ideas of long ſtand- 


ing, and that very few people refuſe to. 

admit them, they take them for inconteſti- E 

ble truths, that they ought to receive upon 
their being announced; and when they 
attach to them a great importance, they 
irritate themſelves againſt the temerity of 
thoſe who have the audacity to doubt them, 
or even to examine them. 

If they had laid their prejudices afide, 
they had diſcovered that, theſe objects 
which have given birth to the moſt ſhocking 
and bloody diſputes amongſt men, were 


cChimeras, they had found that they were 


fighting with each other, and cutting each 
other's throats for words void of ſenſe; or 
Vor. I. mY NOTE) at 
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-— me leaſt they had learnt to doubt than; 
and they had renounced that dogmatical 
and imperious tone that would oblige men 
to unite themſelves in opinions. The moſt 
| b ſimple reflexion had ſhewn them the neceſ- 
ſity of the diverſity of the opinions, and of 
the imaginations of men, which depend ne- 
ceſſarily upon their natural conformation 
diverſely modified, and which has neceſſa- 
rily an influence upon their thoughts— 


their wills, and their actions. In ſhort, if 


- they had conſulted morals and true reaſon, 
every thing would have proved to the be- 
ings, that "al themſelves reaſonable, that 
they were made to think diverſely, without 
ceafing, for that reaſon, to live peaceably 
with each other, to love each other, to lend 
each other their mutual ſuccours, whatever 
might be their opinions upon thoſe beings | 
e to be known, or to be ſeen in 
the ſame point of view. Every thing would 
have convinced them of the 8 
tyranny of the unjuſt violence of the uſe 
leſs cruelty of THES: MEN OF BLOOD, 
who perſecute their fellow creatures to 
oblige them to mould themſelves to their 
own 
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_ own opinions ; every thing would have 
conducted mortals to MILDNESs---to INDUL- 


GENCE---tO TOLERANCE; virtues without 
doubt more evidently neceſſary to ſociety, : 
than the marvellous ſpeculations which 


divide them and frequently hurry them on 
do cut the throats of the pretended e enemies 
of theſe revered opinions. 
They ſee then of what importance it 15 
to MORALS to examine the ideas to which 
they have agreed to attach ſo much worth; 
to which, upon the fantaſtical and cruel 
orders of their guides, mortals are continu- 
ally facrificing their own peculiar happineſs. 
and the tranquillity of nations. Let man 
5 return to EXPERIENC p—to. NA rurg—to 
© REASON, nor occupy bimſelf any longer then, 
but with thoſe objects that arc real and | 
uſeful to his felicity. Let him ſtudy Nature, 
let him ſtudy himſelf; let him learn to know 


the bonds which unite him to his fellow 


creatures; let him break thoſe fictitious 
bonds that enchain him to phantoms. If 
his imagination has always occaſion to feed 
itſelf with illuſions, if he remains ſtedfaſt in 
his opinions, if his prejudices are dear to 


him. I 


4 
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him, let him at leaſt permit others to ramble | 


in their own manner, or ſeek after the 


TRUTH, and let him always recollect, that 
all the opinions the ideas the ſyſtems— 


the wills, and the actions of men are the 
neceſſary conſequence of their tempera- | 
ment—of their nature, and of the cauſes 
which modify them, either conſtantly or 
tranſiently, a truth which we ſhall again 


prove in the following chapter, MAN 15 xor 
MORE Ar LIBERTY TO THINK THAN ro 


ACT. 


| END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


